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My First Visit to the Court of Denmark 


BY MADAME DE 
Denmark, December, 1877. 
ome os" AR MOTHER: 
—t Lhank Heaven, we 
have arrived at last! 
§ [have hardly recover- 
% ed from the thorough 
shaking- up I had on 
GN 2) this te eit le voyage, by 
far the most eventful I have ever made. 
[ dread to think how anxious you must 
have been, not having heard from us, and 
how relieved when you got the cable 
from Bremen saying that the Mose/ had 
arrived and we were safe and sound on 
terra firma. 

From the moment we left New York 

had storm after storm, with high 
seas and head winds, and I| can’t begin 
to tell you of all our discomforts. The 
boat rolled and pitched fearfully, and 
from the cabins which gave out into the 
dining-room the ebb and flow of hat- 
boxes, sponges, and everything that 
could possibly get out of its place was 
incessant. 

The racks on the table did not prevent 
the soup and wine being spilled, and the 
food was usually spirited away before it 
got half-way to one’s mouth. The water 
poured through the skylights, making 
the cabin most uncomfortable. There 
Was no question of sitting on a sofa 
one had to be strapped to it. No one 
could go on deck. 

There was a Danish naval officer with 
(Captain Wandel), who said that it 
was the worst gale he had ever seen. 
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One day, when we were going half-speed 
through the densest of fogs, we heard 
the tooting of a trumpet quite plainly. 
Evidently a vessel was near us, but we 
could see nothing. Suddenly a great 
sailing-vessel with all its sails set, mak- 
ing a tremendous splashing through 
the mountainous waves, loomed out of 
the fog and bore straight down on us, 
threatening to cut our steamer through 
the middle. Our good captain, who had 
not left the bridge for many hours, 
happily saw the danger in time and 
ordered “full speed ahead.” We plunged 
forward and, instead of losing our lives, 
we only lost the railing from the back 
of the deck. It was an awful crash and 
a fearful moment. We were all pale 
with emotion—even the experienced 
Danish officer, who confessed that he 
thought our last hour had come. 

The next excitement we had was when 
we passed the hulk of an iron ship which 
was all on fire. We could see through 
the red-hot iron ribs the flames blazing 
in the interior. It was about ten o’clock 
in the evening. The sea was a dead 
calm, and the effect of the reflection of 
the burning ship in the water, and the 
flames lighting up the starry heavens, 
was magical. Could one have forgotten 
the misery of the people whose lives had 
been in danger, one could have reveled 
in this magnificent spectacle. We ap- 
proached the wreck as near as we dared, 
and the captain sent out boats to 
rescue the passengers. Fortunately, al- 
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most every one was saved. The poor 
creatures had been in open boats since 
the fire had broken out the day before, 
and had been floating about, waiting to 
be picked up. 

‘There were many women and chil- 
dren, mostly Hungarianemigrants. They 
were scantily dressed and shivering with 
cold and fright. We collected among 
us everything we could possibly spare 
in the way of clothing, and gave it to 
them. One woman seemed quite crazed 
and went about moaning: “Oh, my 
watch! Where’s my watch?” 

During the last two days of these 
frightful three weeks we lived on canned 
things. You may imagine how thankful 
we were to see the shores of England! 

At Plymouth we took in coal and pro- 
visions. A tug took off the wrecked 
emigrants. We reached Bremen, where 
we stayed a day, then took the night 
boat to Kiel, arriving in Denmark the 
next morning. We succeeded in reach- 
ing “‘Bjérnemose,” the name of the 
country place where Johan’s parents 
lived, that same evening. I assure you 
| was happy to get home. 


** ByORNEMOSE,” December 20, 1877. 
Dear Moruer: 

Denmark looks very friendly under 
its mantle of snow, glistening with its 
varnish of ice. It is lovely weather. 
The sun shines brightly, but it is as cold 
as Greenland. ‘They tell me it is a very 
mild winter. Compared with Alaska, it 
may be! The house, which is heated 
only by large porcelain stoves, is par- 
ticularly cold. ‘These stoves are filled 
with wood in the early morning, and 
when the wood is burned out they shut 
the door and the porcelain tiles retain 
the heat—still, the ladies all wear 
shawls over their shoulders and shiver. 
I go and lean my back up against the 
huge white monument, but this is not 
considered good form. 

The Baltic Sea, which is at the foot 
of the snow-covered lawn, is filled with 
floating ice. It must be lovely here in 
summer, when one can see the opposite 
shores of Thur across the blue water. 

My new family, taken singly and col- 
lectively, is delightful. I shall tell you 
later about the dear, genial General 
my father-in-law—the kind mother, and 


the three devoted sisters. Now, I shal! 
only write—as | promised you—my fir 
impressions. 

We live in a manner which is, | fancy, 
called “patriarchal,” and which re- 
minds me continually of Frederika 
Bremer’s book called Home. A great 
many things in the way of food are 
new to me. For instance, there is a 
soup made of beer, brown bread, and 
cream, and another made of the insides 
of a goose, with its long neck and thin 
legs, boiled with prunes, apples, and 
vinegar. ‘Then rice porridge is served as 
soup and mixed with hot beer, cinnamon, 
butter, and cream. ‘These all seem very 
queer, but they taste very good. I asked 
for oatmeal porridge, but I was told 
that oatmeal was used only for cata- 
plasms. Corn is known only as orna- 
mental shrubbery, and tomatoes, alas! 
are totally unknown. 

Every one I have met so far has been 

most kind and hospitable. We have 
been invited out to dinner several times. 
I will describe the first one, which was 
unique as a début. 

The distances are enormous between 
country houses in this land, and as the 
hour named for dinner was six o'clock, 
we had to begin dressing in the afternoon 
at the early hour of three. At four we 
were packed in the family landau, with 
a mountain of rugs and different things 
to keep our feet warm. We jogged 
along the hard, slippery highroad at a 
monotonous pace, and, as it is dark at 
four o’clock, nothing could have been 
more conducive to slumber and peaceful 
dreams. Finally we arrived. Every one 
was standing up when we entered the 
salon. There seemed to be a great num- 
ber of people. I was presented to all 
the ladies, and the gentlemen were 
brought up one by one and named to me. 
They bowed, shook my hand, and re- 
tired. I noticed that all the ladies wore 
long trailing skirts—lilac or gray—and 
had real flowers in their hair and on 
their bosoms. Dinner was announced. 
Then there came a pause. The host 
and hostess were looking about for 
some one to undertake me one 


who could tale Engelsk (talk English). 





Finally they decided upon a lank, spec- 


tacled gentleman, who offered me his 
arm and took me in. 
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My father-in-law, who was the person 
highest in rank, sat on the left of the 
I thought this peculiar, but 
such is the custom here. From the 
moment we sat down until we rose from 
the table my English-speaking friend 
never stopped talking. He told me he 
had learned my language when a boy, 
but had forgotten a great deal; if he 
had said he had forgotten it entirely, he 
would have been nearer the truth. 

He wanted to tell me the family his- 
tory of a gentleman opposite us, and 
began by saying: ““Do you see that 
gentleman? He has been washing you 
all the time.” 

““Washing me?”’ I exclaimed. 
do you mean?” 

“Yes, the one with the gray hairs and 
the bird.” 

I looked about for a canary perched 
on some one’s nose. 

“It is a pity,” he went on to say, 
‘that he has no shield.” 

“* How is that?” I asked. 


hostess. 


“What 


“T thought 


every one had a shield of some sort?” 
To make it clearer to me, he said, “In 
Danish we call a shield a barn.” 
“Ts he a 
puzzled. 
“Oh dear, no! He 
me.” 


farmer?” said I, much 


is a lawver like 
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NTRY HOUSE 
‘Then what does he want with a 
barn?” 
“Every couple [pronounced copol] 


wants burn,” he replied. 

“What is it they want?” I asked. 
“What do you call burn?” 

“Burn,” he explained, “is p/uriel for 
barn. Eight barn, two burn.’ 

“What?” I cried, “‘eight barns to 
burn! Why do they want to burn 
eight barns? ‘They must be crazy!” 

All this will sound to you as idiotic as 
it did to me, but you will get the ex- 
planation at the end of the chapter, as 
| did—on the drive home—the two 
hours of which were entirely taken up 
in laughing at the mistakes of the good 
lawyer, who did his best. 


Qur conversation languished after 
this. My brain could not bear such a 
strain. Suddenly he got up from his 
chair. I thought that he was going to 


take himself and his English away, but 
after he had quaffed a whole glass of 
wine, at one swallow, bowed over it, 
and pointed his empty glass at Johan, 
he resumed his seat and conversation 
flowed again. 

It seems that Johan had honored him 
with a friendly nod and an uplifted glass, 
which obliged him to arise and acknowl- 
edge the compliment. 
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In Denmark there is a great deal of 
skaal-drinking (skaal, in Danish, means 
drinking a toast). I think there must 
be an eleventh commandment—*‘ Thou 
shalt not omit to skaal.” The host 
drinks with every one and every one 
drinks with every one else. It seems to 
me to be rather a cheap way of being 
amiable, but it looks very friendly and 
sociable. When a person of high rank 
drinks with one of lower, the latter 
stands while emptying his glass. 

When we left the table I did not feel 
that my Danish had gained much, 
and certainly my partner’s English had 
not improved. However, we seemed to 
have conversed in a very spirited man- 
ner, which must have impressed the 
lookers-on with a sense of my partner's 
talent for languages. 

On our return to the salon we found 
more petroleum-lamps, and the candela- 
bra lighted to exaggeration with wax 
candles. The lamp-shades, which I 
thought were quite ingenious, were of 
paper, and contained dried ferns and 
even flattened-out butterflies between 
two sheets of shiny tissue-paper. ‘The 
salon had dark walls on which hung a 
collection of family portraits. Ladies 
with puckered mouths and wasp-like 
waists had necks adorned with gorgeous 
pearls, which had apparently gone to an 
early grave with their wearers. I sawno 
similar ones on the necks of the present 
generation. After the coffee was served 
and a certain time allowed for breathing, 
the daughter of the house sat down, 
without being begged, at an upright 
piano, and attacked the “Moonlight 
Sonata.” This seemed to be the signal 
for the ladies to bring out their work- 
bags. 

The knitting made a pleasing accom- 
paniment to the moonlight of the sonata, 
as if pelicans were gnashing their teeth 
in the dimness. The sterner sex made 
a dash for the various albums and 
literature on the round table in the 
center of the room, and turned the 
leaves with a gentle flutter. The sonata 
was finished in dead silence. As it was 
performed by one of the family, no ap- 
plause was necessary. I was asked to 
sing, and, though I| do not like to sing 
after dinner, I consented, not to be dis- 
obliging. Before taking my seat on the 


revolving piano-stool, | looked with a 
severe eye at the knitting-needles. Th: 
ladies certainly did try to make less 
noise, but they went on knitting, al! 
the same. 

The flushed - with - success lawyer, 
wishing to show his appreciation of my 
singing, leaned gracefully across the 
piano, and said, “ Kammerherrinde [that 
is my title], you sing as if you had a 
beard in your throat.” 

“A what?” I gasped. “A beard?” 

“Yes! a beautiful beard,” and added, 
with a conscious smile, “| sing myself.” 

Good heavens! I thought, and asked, 
“Do you know what a beard is?” 

“In Danish we call a beard a fugle 
[pronounced foo/].” 

“Then,” I said, pretending to be of- 
fended, “I sing like a fool?” 

“Exactly,” he said with enthusiasm, 
his eyes beaming with joy through his 
spectacles. 

This was hopeless. 
away from the 
English.” 

The candles had burned down almost 
to their bobéches, and we were beginning 
to forget that we had eaten a dinner of 
fifteen courses, when in came a proces- 
sion of servants with piles of plates in 
their arms and trays of smérbrod (sand- 
wiches), tea, beer (in bottles), and cakes, 
which are called here kicks. Every- 
thing seemed very tempting except the 
things handed about by the stable-boy, 
who was dressed for the occasion in a 
livery, much too large, and was pre- 
ceded and followed by a mixed odor of 
stable and almond soap. 

What struck me as unusual was that 
the host named the hour for his guests 
togohome. Therefore all the carriages 
were before the door at the same time. 

Johan explained the mistakes on the 
way home. 

“The man with the gray hairs and 
the beard” (pronounced like heard) had 
been watching me. Shield meant child! 
A child in Danish is et barn, which 
sounds the same as eight barn. Two 
children (in Danish) are to bérn, pro- 
nounced toe burn. Bird he pronounced 
like beard, because it was written so. 
A bird in Danish is fug/e (fool). 

Do you wonder that I was somewhat 


bewildered ? 


I moved gently 
man who “talked 


aati 
































FREDERIC VIII. 


The late King of Denmark on his favorite mount 


January, 1878. 
Dear Mortuer: 

After Christmas Johan and I went 
to Copenhagen, where I was presented 
to the King and the Queen. | was first 
received by the Grande Maitresse, Ma- 
dame de Raben, and three dames 
d’honneur, who were all pleasant but 
ceremonious. When the Queen entered 
the room and I was presented to her, 
she was most gracious and affable. She 
motioned me to sit down beside her on 
the sofa. She said that she had heard 
much about me. She spoke of my 


father-in-law, whom she loved, and 
Johan, whom she liked so much. She 
was most interested to hear about you 
and the children. She had heard that 
Nina promised to be a beauty. 

“Tf children would only grow up to 
their promises!” I said. 

“Mine have,” said the Queen; “they 
are all beautiful.” 

She showed me the photographs of 
the Princess of Wales and the Grand- 
Duchess Dagmar of Russia. If they re- 
semble their pictures they must indeed 
be beautiful. 
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The salon in which we sat was filled 
with drawings, pastels, and photographs, 
and was so crowded with furniture that 
one could hardly move about. 

“T’ve been told,” the Queen said, 
“that you have a splendid voice and 
sing wonderfully. You must come some 
day and sing for me; I love music.” 
Then we talked music, the most de- 
lightful of subjects. ‘The King came in. 
He was also perfectly charming, and as 
kind as possible. He is about sixty 
years old, but looks younger, having a 
wonderfully youthful figure and a very 
handsome face. The King preferred to 
speak French, but the Queen liked bet- 
ter to talk English, which she does to 
perfection. 

‘Have you learned Danish yet?” the 
king asked me. 

“Alas, your Majesty,” I answered, 
‘though I try very hard to learn, | have 
not mastered it yet, and only dare to 
inflict it on my family.” 

“You will not find it difficult,” he 
said. “You will learn it in time.” 

“| hope so, your Majesty—Time is a 
good teacher.” 

He told me an anecdote about Queen 
Desirée, of Sweden, wife of Bernadotte, 
who on her arrival in Stockholm did not 
know one word of Swedish. 

She was taught certain phrases to use 
at her first reception when ladies were 
presented to her. She was to say, “Are 
you married, madame?” -and then: 
“*Have you any children?” Of course 
she did not understand the answers. 
“She was very unlucky,” the King 
laughed, “‘and got things mixed up, and 
once began her conversation with a lady 
by asking, “Have you any children?” 
The lady hastened to answer, “Yes, 
your Majesty, | have seven.” 

**Are you married?” asked the Queen, 
very graciously. 

“You must not do anything like 
that,” said the King, smilingly. 

| promised that | would try not to. 

The Grande Maitresse came in, and I 
thought it was the signal for me to go 

which apparently it was. There was 
a little pause; then the Queen held out 
her hand and said, “I hope to see you 
again very soon. The King shook hands 
kindly with me, and I reached the ante- 
chamber, escorted by the ladies. 
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My next audience was with the Crow: 
Princess. She is the daughter of th 
late King of Sweden (Carl XV.) an 
niece of the present King Oscar, whon 
I used to know in Paris. This audi 
ence was not so ceremonious as the on 
I had had with the Queen. There wa 
only one lady-in-waiting, who received 
me in the salon adjoining that of th 
Princess. She accompanied me to the 
door, presented me, and withdrew, leav- 
ing us together. In the beginning the 
conversation palled somewhat. I had 
been warned that it was not etiquette 
for me to start any subject of conversa- 
tion, though I might enlarge on it once 
it had been broached. The Crown 
Princess was so kind as to speak of 
something which she thought would 
interest me, and the conventional half- 
hour passed pleasantly and quickly. 

I had other audiences. ‘The Queen 
Dowager, the widow of King Christian 
VIIL., lives in one of the four palaces 
in the square of Amalienborg. She is 
very stately, and received me with great 
etiquette. She was dressed in a stiff, 
black brocade dress, with a white lace 
head-dress over her bandeaux; she wore 
short, white, tight kid gloves. She 
spoke French, and was most kind, telling 
me a great deal about Denmark and its 
history, which interested me very much. 

As Mademoiselle de Rosen, her first 
dame dhonneur, re-entered the room, | 
made my courtesy, kissed the Queen’s 
hand, and the audience was over. 

Johan accompanied me to the fourth 
audience, which for me was the most 
difficult one. It was with the Princess 
Caroline, widow of Prince Ferdinand, 
brother of King Christian VIII., who 
died when he was heir-apparent to the 
throne. She spoke only Danish to us, so I 
sat and gazed about, not understanding 
a word she said to Johan. 

She wore flaxen braids wound above 
her ears, through which the cotton 
showed like the petal of a flower. She 
had a lace cap on her head with long lace 
ends, and these caught in everything she 
wore—her eye-glasses, her neck chain, 
her rings and bracelets, and she seemed 
to do nothing but try and extricate her- 


self while talking. This she did steadily, 


in order (I suppose) to prevent any 
one else from talking. 


She is so deaf 
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hat she cannot hear a word. She had 
nce been burned, and the effects of that, 
with the mark of former smallpox, makes 
her face look far from handsome. But 
ll these things have not prevented her 
from reaching the ripe old age of eighty. 

Johan supplied what little there was 
of conversation on our side. She asked 
him, “*‘ How did you come to Denmark?” 
He, enchanted to be asked something 
he could answer, replied that he had 
come on one of the big German boats. 
and, to accentuate the fact that it was 
something big he came in, he made a 
wide circular movement with his arms 
and became quite eloquent, flattering 
himself that he was very interesting. 
lhe Princess fixed a pair of earnest eyes 
on him, and said, in hushed tones, “ And 
what became of the child?” 

We took our leave. In stooping to 
kiss her Royal Highness’s hand, her 
cap caught in an ornament | had on 
my bonnet, and there we stood tied 
together. Johan tried in vain to undo 
us, but was obliged to call in the lady- 
in-waiting, who finally disentangled us. 


Denmark, January, 1878. 


Dear MorTHER: 


The Queen of Denmark is an adorable 
and lovely Queen. I am happy to call 
he r my Queen. 

A few days after my audience we 
were invited to a dinner at Amalienborg. 
We met in the salon, before their 
Majesties came in. When they had 
made a little cercle and said a word to 
every one, dinner was announced. The 
King gave one arm to the Queen and the 
other to the Princess Anne of Hesse 
the Queen’s sister-in-law. The King 
and the Queen sat next to each other. 
There were about forty people at table. 
Admiral Bille took me in; he talked 
English perfectly, and was—like all 
naval officers!—very charming. 

The Queen said to me: “I should so 
like to hear you sing. Will you come 
to-morrow? ! will send my carriage for 
you, and please don’t forget to bring 
some music.” 

As if I should forget! 
delighted. 

The next morning the Queen sent her 
own coupé for me at eleven o'clock. | 
felt very grand: all the people in the 


I was only too 
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street bowed and courtesied, thinking 
I was one of the royal family. I let 
down the glasses on both sides of the 
coupé so that every one could have a 
chance to bow. 

I was at once ushered into the Queen’s 
salon by an old red-liveried major-domo 
who had many decorations on his breast. 
The Queen was alone with the Grande 
Maitresse, and, after having talked a 
little, she said, “‘Now we'll have some 
music,’ and led the way into the ball- 
room, where there were two pianos. 
The Queen sat on the sofa, wearing an 
expression that was half pre-indulgent 
and half expectant. The Grande Mai- 
tresse, who was there, not in her official 
character, but as a musician, accom- 
panied me when I sang “Voi che 
sapete.’ When I came to the phrase, 
“Non trovo pace notte ne di,” the 
Queen raised her hand to her eyes, which 
were filled with tears, and after I had 
finished, said, “ Please sing another.” 

I spread out the music of “ Biondina” 
in front of the eye-glasses of the Grande 
Maitresse, but the fi first bars convinced 
me that if I were to sing that song, she 
was not to play it, and, against all 
etiquette, | placed my hands over hers 
and gently pushed her off the seat, say- 
ing, ““May I?” 

| confess I deserved the daggers she 
looked at me, but the Queen only 
laughed, and said, ‘‘ You are quite right; 
you must play that for yourself.” 

The Queen seemed to be delighted, 
and after some more music I returned 
to the hotel in the same regal manner 
I had come. 


CoPENHAGEN, January 28, 1878. 
Dear Moruer: 

Some days have passed between this 
and my last letter, but | have been very 
busy. I have tried to do some sight- 
seeing—the re are many interesting and 
enchanting things to see here. Then I 
have had a great many visits to pay, 
and I go often to sing with the Queen. 

Yesterday | lunched at the palace. 
The Queen had said to me _ before: 
“When you come to me, come straight 
to my room. Don’t bother about going 
first to the dames dhonneur. The ser- 
vant has orders.” 

So yesterday, when | arrived, the old 
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that,” and rang the bell, 
sending the servant t 
beg Prince Valdemar to 
come in. 

On his appearing, th 
Queen said, “ Valdemar, 
you must tell papa that 
he must come.” Prince 
Valdemar soon re- 
turned, saying, “Papa 
has lumbago, and says 
he cannot come.” The 
Queen shook her head, 
evidently not believing 
in the lumbago, and 
said, “‘Lumbago or not, 
papa must come, even 
if we have to bring 
him.” 

The King came with- 
out being “brought,”’ 
and I sang “ Beware”’ 
for him, and then “‘ Ma 
mére était bohémienne,”’ 
the Queen accompany- 
ing me in both. 

‘*Now,”’ said the 
Queen, “please sing 
that song which you 
play for yourself—the 
one with such a dash.” 
(She meant ‘ Bion- 
dina.”’) 

“Please, madame,” 
said the King, when | 
had finished, “sing ‘ Be- 
ware’ again.” 








THE QUEEN OF DENMARK 


Princess Louise of Sweden, now Dowager Queen 


decorated servant who sits in the ante- 
chamber simply opened the door of the 
Queen’s private apartments, where I 
found her and the Princess Thyra alone. 

The Queen said, “You will stay to 
luncheon, will you not?” I hesitated, 
as we had invited some friends to lunch 
with us, but that was evidently no 
obstacle. She said, “‘ Never mind that. 
I will send word to your husband that 
I have kept you.” Of course I stayed. 
We had a great deal of music. I sang 
“Beware” for the first time. The 
Queen said, “Oh, the King must hear 





Then we went down a 
iittle side-staircase for 
luncheon. The dining- 
room is quite small and 
looks out upon the 
square. The table could 
not have seated more than twelve people. 
Besides the King and Queen, there were 
Prince Hans and Prince Wilhelm (broth- 
ers of the King), Prince Valdemar, Prin- 
cess Thyra, and myself. There were no 
ladies or gentlemen in waiting, except 
the King’s adjutant. 

On a side-table were the warm meats, 
vegetables, and several cold dishes. No 
servants were allowed in the room. It 
is the only meal when the family are quite 
alone together; the serving was all 
done by the royalties themselves. | 
felt quite shy when the King proposed 


f Denmark 
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to shell my shrimps for me! ‘Oh, your 
Majesty,” | said, “I can do that my- 
self!” 

“No,” said he, “I am sure you cannot. 
\t any rate, not as it ought to be done.’ 

He was quite right. I never could 
have done it so dexterously as he did. 
He took the shells off and put the shrimps 
on some bread—they looked like little 
pink worms. I did not dare to get up 
and serve myself at the side-table, and, 
rather than be waited on by royalty, | 
preferred eating little and going away 
hungry. 

The King was very gay. He asked 
me how I was getting on with my 
Danish. I told him some of my mis- 
takes, at which they all laughed. 


CopeNnHaGEN, February, 1878 
Dear Moruer: 

After our music and luncheon the 
other day at the palace, the Queen 
asked me if I would like to drive with 
her to see Bernstorff Castle, where they 
spend their summers. I accepted the 
invitation with delight. To drive with 
her was bliss indeed. 

Bernstorff is about an hour’s drive 
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from Copenhagen. When the open 
landau appeared in the porte-cochére the 
Queen got in; | sat on her left and 
the lady of honor sat opposite. The 
Danish royal livery is a bright red 
covered with braid. The coachman’s 
coat has many red capes, one on top of 
the other, looking like huge pen-wipers. 
J. had told me it was not etiquette for 
any one driving with the Queen to bow. 
We happened to pass J. walking with a 
friend of his, and it seemed odd that | 
was obliged to cut him dead. 

When people see the Queen’s carriage 
coming they stop their own, and the 
ladies get out on the sidewalk and make 
deep courtesies. Gentlemen bow very 
low, and stand, holding their hats in 
their hands, until the royal carriage has 
passed. 

The castle of Bernstorff is neither 
large nor imposing, but looks home-like 
and comfortable. The Queen showed 
me all over it—her private rooms, and 
even up-stairs where her atelier is; she 
paints charmingly—as well as she plays 
the piano. 

She pointed out on the window-panes 
of a room over the principal salon differ- 
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ent things that her daughters had writ- 
ten with their diamond rings on the 
glass: “Farewell, my beautiful clouds!— 
Alexandra,” “Till the next time.—Dag- 
mar.” ‘Ad bientot.—Willie” (the,young 
King of Greece). 

She told me that Bernstorff was the 
first home she and the King had lived 
in after their marriage, when he was 
Prince, and they love it so much that 
they prefer it to the larger castles. 
They go to Fredensborg in the autumn. 
The Grand-Duchess Dagmar and the 
Princess of Wales, when they come to 
Bernstorff in the summer, sleep in the 
room which they shared as children. 

I cannot tell you how nice the royal 
family are to me. 

We were present at a state ball at 
Christiansborg. On arriving we passed 
up a magnifhcent staircase and went 
through many large salons, the walls of 
which were covered with fine tapestries 
and old Spanish leather, and a long 
gallery of beautiful pictures, before we 
reached the salon where I belonged ac- 
cording to my rank (every one is placed 
according to the rules of the a. 

Their Majesties entered. The Queen 
looked dazzlingly brilliant. She wore 
all the crown jewels and had some 
splendid pearls on her neck. The King 
looked superb in his uniform. They 
were followed by the Princess Thyra 
(the young and sympathetic Princess 
with eyes like a gazelle), and the young- 
est son, Prince Valdemar. 

The Crown Prince and Princess were 
already there. She also had some won- 
derful jewels, inherited, they said, from 
her mother, who was of the royal fam- 
ily of Holland. 

Their Majesties were very gracious to 
me. The King even did me the honor 
to waltz with me. He dances like a 
young man of twenty. He went from 
one lady to another and gave them 
each a turn. I! was taken to supper by 
a person whose duty it was to attend to 
me—I forget his name. The King 
danced the cotillion. You will hardly 
see that anywhere else—a gentleman of 
sixty dancing a cotillion. 

The principal street in Copenhagen 
is Ostergade, where all the best shops 
are. It is very narrow. People some- 
times stop and hold conversations 
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across the street, and perambulating 
nurses, lingering at the shop windows, 
hold up the trathe. 

There is a very pretty square called 
Amagertorv, where all the peasant 
women assemble, looking very pictu- 
resque in their national dresses, with 
their little velvet caps embroidered in 
gold, and their Quaker-like bonnets with 
a fichu tied over them. They quite fill 
up the square with flowers, fruits, and 
vegetables, and stand in the open air by 
their wares in spite of wind, rain, and 
weather. 

Around the corner, in front of Chris- 
tiansborg Castle, by the canal, your 
nose will inform you that this is the fish- 
market, where the fish are brought every 
morning, wriggling and gasping in the 
nets in which they have been caught 
overnight. It is a very interesting 
sight to see all the hundreds of boats 
in the canal, which runs through the 
center of the town. 

The other evening there was a large 
musical soirée given at Amalienborg. 
I don’t tell you the names of those who 
were present, as you would not know 
them, but they are the most prominent 
names here. 

Their Majesties sat in two gilded arm- 
chairs, in front of which was a rug. 
There was a baritone from the Royal 
Theater who sang some Danish songs, 
then the Princess Thyra and an English 
lady and I sang the trio from “ Elijah,” 
and a quartette with the baritone. | 
sang several times alone. ‘There was an 
English lady, whose name I do not 
remember, who played a solo on the 
cernet a piston. Her face was hidden 
by her music, which was on a stand in 
front of her. After I had sung the 
“Caro Nome” from “ Rigoletto,” and 
the English lady had played her solo, the 
deaf Princess Caroline—who, with her 
ears filled with cotton, and encompassed 
by her flaxen braids, sat in front—said, 
in a loud and penetrating voice, “I like 
that lady’s singing better than the 
other one’’—meaning me. Every one 
laughed. I had never had a cornet a 
piston as a rival before. 


Dear Mortuer: March 1, 1878. 


Our last day here. I lunched at 
Amalienborg, and was the only stranger 
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MY FIRST VISIT TO THE 


present. The King, who sat next to 
me, said, “I feel quite hurt that you 
have never asked me for my _ photo- 
graph.” 

‘But I have one,” | answered, “‘ which 
I bought. I dare not ask your Majesty 
to sign it.” 

*“One must always dare,” 
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\s we were going away the next day, 
this was my last visit to the Queen. 
On bidding me good-by she pressed 
something into my hand and said, “‘ You 
leave me so many souvenirs! I have 
only one for you, and here it is.” 





he answered, — smilingly. 
“May I ‘dare’ to ask you 
to accept one from me?” 
He got up from the table 
and left the room, being 
absent for a few minutes. 
When the door opened 
again we saw the King 
standing outside, trying to 
carry a large picture. His 
Majesty had gone up to the 
room in which the picture 
hung, and the servant who 
had taken it from the wall 
brought it to the door of the 
dining - room, whence the 
King carried it in himself. 
The mark of the dusty cord 
still show ed on his shoulder. 
It was a life-size portrait of 
himself painted in oil. 

He said, “Will you ac- 
cept this?” 

| could not believe my 
ears. This for me! 

I hesitated. 

The Queen said, “My 
dear, vou must take it, since 
the King desires it.” 

"oe J replied, “how 
can [?” 

Her Majesty answered, 














“Your husband would not 
like you to refuse. Take 
it!—you must!” and added, 
“The ribbon [the blue Order 
of the Elephant] is beauti- 
fully painted’’—as if the rest were 
not! 

The Princess Thyra said, “Papa has 
only had six portraits painted of himself. 
This one is painted by Mr. Shytte. | 
don’t think that it is half handsome 
enough for papa. Do you?” 

‘*Well,”’ said the King, “I shall have 
it sent to your hotel.” I could not 
thank his Majesty enough, and I am 
sure I looked as embarrassed as | felt. 


THE PRINCESS THYRA 


Sister of Frédéric VIII 


It was a lovely locket of turquoises. 
On opening it I found the Queen’s por- 
trait on one side and the Princess 
Thyra’s on the other. 

She kissed me, and I kissed her hand, 
with tears in my eyes. 

We return to “Bjérnemose”’ to bid 
our parents good-by; then farewell to 
Denmark. 

We leave in four days for New 


York. 





The Back Door 


BY CLARENCE DAY, JR. 


T was a hot midsummer 
afternoon in New York. 
I was at the club with 
Levellier, White, and 
Buchanan. We were 
; watching Buchanan try 
5 Y toconstruct an epigram. 
“Men make love,” said Buchanan; 
“women make marriages.” 

" They have created the i institution of 

marriage, that’s evident,” I agreed, “‘be- 

cause its advantages are all on their side. 
They also may often do the marrying. 
Naturally. But with the exception, of 
course, of vulgar schemers, they cannot 
marry a man against his will.” 

“Why, Talbot Sims!’ Buchanan pro- 
tested. “I tell you they always can; and 
generally do.” 

White and Levellier, both of whom 
are married men, looked at each other. 
“Those two young bachelors,” said 
White, “‘are like chickens, Levellier— 
little unborn chicks in the shell theoriz- 
ing on bugs.” 

“There was Hickens’s marriage, for 
instance,” said Buchanan, not heeding 
them 

The mention of Hickens’s name re- 
minded me that my sister-in-law had 
asked me, weeks before, to find out for 
her all about Mrs. Hickens, who had 
taken a place in the country, next to my 
brother Niblo’s. I therefore requested 
Buchanan to tell me the story. 

He knew very few details. “ But just 
to show you what sometimes happens,” 
he said, “she even came here once after 
him, to this very club.” His voice took 
on a low, thrilling, ghost-story tone. 
“One day about two months before they 
married I was reading at that big table 
in the up-stairs library, with Hickens 
working opposite to me, listing the tech- 
nical terms of arctic travel (he was a 
vocabularian, you know—he made those 
vocabularies that go in the backs of 
books), when old William tiptoed softly 
in and muttered, ‘Beg pardon, sir, Mr. 





Hickens; they’s a lady waiting at the 
door to see you, sir.’ 

“*A lady? said Hickens. ‘Here? 
What’s the matter with you, William? 
What lady?’ 

“Old William said he understood that 
it was Mrs. Hickens. 

“*Holy Yagguit! exclaimed Hickens, 
calling upon some arctic deity, I believe; 
and informed William that there must 
be some mistake—there wasn’t any Mrs. 
Hickens. Then they whispered a long 
time about it, and finally William 
showed Hickens how to leave by some 
rear entrance.” 

“I never knew she followed him here,” 
White interrupted. 

“Even if she did,” Levellier said, with 
some feeling, “part of Buchanan’s story 
is wrong, l’m sure. Madge Hilliard was 
impulsive, like all the Hilliards, and 
when she wanted anything she couldn’t 
but think it was probably best for every- 
body that she should have it; but she 
wouldn’t have sent up word she was 
Mrs. Hickens. it was no such bare- 
faced pursuit as Buchanan makes out. 
She was simply a very lovely, earnest 
creature who felt sure Hickens needed 
her, and was unconventional enough 
to show that she was fond of him. I 
always admired her immensely. Any- 
body would.” 

“I admired her too, so far as looks 
were concerned,” said Buchanan. “I 
called on her once with Hickens, hoping 
to help him. It was mighty hard work. 
Hickens kept telling her that he wasn’t 
at all the kind she thought him, and 
cared only for vocabularies, but of course 
you couldn’t make a woman in love 
believe that. My corroborations and 
my assurance that he was quite a stupid 
chap, really, had no effect—she simply 
thought I was ill-natured. The call was 
a failure. 

“What finally precipitated the mar- 
riage was that night at the theater when 
an usher put her and her sister, Lady 





apart 
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Cary, into the box where Hickens and I 
were. By mistake, she said. Hickens 
sprang up in a wildish, panicky way, and 
let out a squawk like a hen, that got 
everybody staring at us—and what with 
the newspapers getting hold of it and the 
publicity and talk, a week later they 
were married. And now he’s dead, and 
glad of it, | dare say, and she goeth about 
like a widow seeking another.” 

Levellier shook his head and 
gested that we change the subject. 

“If you ask me how he ever got in so 
deep in the first place,” Buchanan con- 
cluded, “I simply don’t know—nor did 
Hickens—but I do know this: a bachelor 
is always being misunderstood.” 

“The poor bachelor!” said White. 
“Tt’s tootrue. The girls just will go and 
suppose he means what he says.’ 

Buchanan saw me smile at this. 

“Don’t smile so confidently, Sims,” he 
warned me. “What happened to Hick- 
ens might easily happen to you. When 


sug- 








THEY'S A LADY WAITING AT THE DOOR TO SEE YOU, SiR” 


a clever woman really wants him, no 
bachelor is safe.” 

I had heard all that before—and it 
was a drowsy Saturday in August: the 
city was empty, the club was bare and 
quiet. I yawned peacefully at Buchanan 
and lit a cigar. 

Old William softly entered. 
to my side. “Beg pardon, Mr. Sims,” 
he said. “ They’s—ah—some one out- 
side to see you, sir.” 

“Yes?” I said. “Who?” 

Old William hesitated. “Hit’s—a 
lady, sir, Mr. Sims,” he answered. 

Everybody laughed. Buchanan half 
rose from his chair. 

““Somebody’s misunderstood 
White sighed, offensively. 
all a mistake.” 

I confess that for once I felt confused. 
The town, I repeat, was empty. I 
couldn’t imagine what lady would come 
to my club. “You should have asked 


He came 


him,” 
“That’s it— 


for her name, William,” I said. 
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“Yes, sir,” William answered, unhap- 
pily. “We did ask the lady her name, 
sir, but she—now, she said as how hit 
was Mrs. Sims, sir. Yes, sir.” 

“By thingumbob! By Yagguit!” Bu- 
chanan exclaimed. “It’s the Hickens 
case all over again. Was this why you 
wished me to tell you about it, Talbot? 
Have William say you’re not here.” 

William coughed. ‘The doorman he 
took the liberty of saying he greatly 
doubted that you was here, Mr. Sims, 
sir, but the lady said for him not to be 
stupid, for she knew you was.” 

I perplexedly got up to go down-stairs. 

Buchanan, who’s rather fond of me, 
interposed. He suggested that he go 
in my stead and impersonate me. 

“What on earth for?” I asked. 

“It will end the trouble once and for 
all, don’t you see,” he explained, “ be- 
cause she'll understand that if I am J. 
Talbot Sims, you aren’t. She'll think 
you've been giving a wrong name and 
deceiving her, and then she won't ever 
come after you here again.’ 

I had been deceiving no one, I de- 
clared, impatiently. 

He replied that maybe the woman 
was crazy or something. 

“Let me go down instead of Bu- 
chanan,” said Levellier. 

“It wouldn’t be as safe, Levellier,” 
White objected. ‘‘ You’re too attractive. 
Let the plainest man do it.” 

Buchanan turned a bit stiff, but off 
he marched without further words, with 
William, leaving me to the others. They 
were still trying to persuade me to go 
out the back way, like Hickens, and I 
was expostulating with them, when Bu- 
chanan hurried back. 

“*She’s a demon, Sims,” he whispered. 
“Whew! A dark, obstinate, tall, new- 
womanish demon. I made William go 
out to her with me and expiain that I was 
the Mr. J. Talbot Sims she’d asked for, 
but he didn’t much want to, and got very 
nervous and mixed-up trying to do it, 
and all she said was, ‘Don’t be silly.’ 
I politely bowed, reafirming my iden- 
tity as Sims. She thereupen beckoned 
to a policeman. We—er—it was very 
disagreeable. I’ve nearly been arrested.” 

The doorkeeper entered the room beg- 
ging all our pardons, but the lady had 
taken Mr. Kitteridge’s taxi, he said, to 
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sit in until | should appear, refusing to 
stand any longer on the pavement. Mr. 
Kitteridge was waiting in the vestibule. 
He had tried to appeal to the policeman, 
but the policeman seemed prejudiced. 

“If you'll all be good enough to sit 
down and let me alone,” I said, “I'll 
handle this myself.” I went down- 
stairs. 

“Please g-get your friend out of my 
t-t-t-tut-tut-taxi, will you?” said Kit- 
teridge. “I’m in a hurry.’ 

I stepped outside to the taxi. Inside 
it sat my sister-in-law, Mrs. Niblo Sims. 
I might have known. I would have 
known if it hadn’t been for that conver- 
sation. 

“Well, Hattie?” I said, relievedly. 

“Jump in, please,” she answered; 
“you've kept me long enough. Driver, 
go to the station.” 

We shot off with a whir, leaving Kit- 
teridge goggling his eyes at us from the 
vestibule 

“Sometime,” Hattie said, “will you 
kindly explain to me why every one has 
such a frightened look at your club? 
That idiot doorman wouldn’t even let 
me in.” 

“We've no ladies’ room,” I told her. 
“He behaved as though I were d 
namite,” she continued, “and “wir 
out some impudent man who said he was 

you.” 

“Nellstonecroft,” I improvised. “ Ad- 
mires me so much it’s gone to his head, 
we think. Can’t help pretending he’s 
me when he gets a chance. The door- 


man—” 

“Never mind,” said Hattie. ‘Don’t 
tell me the secrets of your strange re- 
treat. I don’t doubt you’ve plenty of 
other crazy members besides thie defec- 
tive person who so admires you, but I’ve 
no time at present to go into that. I’ve 
only a minute. Please listen.” 

| listened. I preferred to. 

Hattie had left my brother Niblo up 
in the country, she said—they’ve a place 
in Epsom Manor, j just outside New Vork 
—and now she was hurrying off to her 
aunt’s in New Jersey, to get my nephew 
—would return by Tuesday. Meantime 
she had thought I'd like to spend the 
week-end with Niblo, because some- 
times a wife seemed to come between 
two brothers, and she was determined 
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it to. Niblo and I must see just as 
nuch of each other as though he’d never 
narried, and | must go right up to 
Epsom Manor on the 4.06 train. 

[he prospect of sitting around with 
Niblo was not one to allure me. “We 
never did see each other the deuce of a 

a objected. 

“All the more reason for being to- 
gether now,” she persisted. “What did 
you find out for me about Mrs. Hick- 
ens?” 

I said it was a long story. 

“Is she the one who was in the news- 

papers?—that’s all I wish to know,” she 
asked. “Yes? Then I sha’n’t call. The 
mischief of it is she has taken the Kews’ 
place, next to ours; that’s why I asked 
you to find out about her, you see, but 
Niblo and I must avoid having 
anything to do with her. I 
don’t care if she is a Hilliard. 
Such women—oh! here’s the 
station. You can catch the 
4.06 if you hurry. Take good 
care of Niblo.” 

I perceived that I was being 
sent up to guard Niblo from ¢ 
Mrs. Hickens. 

This grated on me all the 
way in the train. Niblo’s an 
awful old frump—no get-up- 
and-go to him—and this gay 
Mrs. Hickens probably didn’t 
know he existed. However, if 
it was any comfort to Hattie 
to have me visit him, I thought 
I’d stick it out over Sunday 
just this once. I have had 
good deal of sympathy for 
Hattie since she married. 

My brother was reading in 
their dark, stuffy little library 
when | arrived, with the piazza 
doors locked. I rapped on the 
glass. 

“Don’t do that,” he called. 
“You'll break the glass.’ ae 
got up and let me in. “How 
do you do?” he said. “Hattie 
telephoned you were coming. I 
-er—didn’t expect you. How 
do you do?” 

“Have you told the cook? 
That’s the main thing,” I re- 
plied. “‘I want a good dinner.” 
A worried look came into his 
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“Now, Talbot,” he said, “let me 
apprise you of something. We must be 
very careful about the cook. I was 
e1 The toast was wrong at tea just 
now, and the third time | sent it back 
she packed her trunk. I had to—calm 
her. It took some time; she was not 
inclined to be reasonable; if she leaves 
before Hattie returns there’ll be the 
dickens to pay.” 

I advised him to take some smelling- 
salts, and went up to dress (Hattie al- 
ways keeps a few of my things in the 
house). When I’d done I looked over 
some copies of last year’s magazines that 
were still on Niblo’s desk, and tried to 
read a gilt-bound book called Thoughts 
in Rhyme that some very dull friend 


face. 


of his had had privately printed, and 
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walked twice around the lawn, and 
trimmed up one of the bushes with my 
penknife, and wished I were back at the 
club. I hate the country. 

We had a mediocre dinner. The spin- 
ach was especially poor, being gritty, but 
Niblo refused to send any reproof to his 
cook. 

There was no further break in the 
monotony until the next afternoon— 
Sunday. Then, while Niblo was off tak- 
ing a nap, and while I was smoking, 
alone, on the piazza, and wishing some- 
thing would happen, the telephone rang. 

There are two telephones in Niblo’s 
house—one wire only, but two instru- 
ments: one up in Niblo’s room, and one 
in the hall closet where they keep their 
hats, so that you can answer a call either 
up or down stairs. As | took up the re- 
ceiver in the hall closet, | heard Niblo lift 
the other receiver up-stairs in his room. 

“Yes?” he said. 

A charming voice responded: “This 
is Mrs. Hickens. I wish to speak to Mr. 
Sims, quickly, please.” 

“This is Mr. Sims,” said Niblo and I 
together, with the utmost courtesy. 
Niblo crossly added, however, “‘Get off 
the wire, Talbot.” 

“Talbot?” Mrs. Hickens said. 
name is not ‘Talbot.”’ 

“No, indeed. I’m Talbot,” I put in. 

“Then why tell yourself to get off the 
wire?” she asked, in astonishment. 

“Buck up there, my boy,” I called, 
addressing Niblo. ‘“‘That’s one for you 
to answer.” 

“Will you get out of that closet?” 
Niblo demanded. 

“This is Mrs. Hickens,” said Mrs. 
Hickens, indignantly, “and I wish to 
speak to Mr. Sims at once.” 

“T am Mr. Sims, Mrs. Hickens,” I 
repeated. 

“This is my house, my house,” roared 
Niblo. “J am Mr. Sims here.” 

“Please do not be so passionate about 
it,” Mrs. Hickens retorted, still unable 
to realize, apparently, that more than 
one man was speaking. “ You will injure 
my ear-drum. If you are Mr. Sims, I 
have called up about your cow.” 

“TI didn’t know I had one,” I said, 
enjoying myself greatly. 

“What about my cow?” snapped 


Niblo. 


“My 


“Tf you admire her, Mrs. Hickens,”’ | 
said, “please accept her as a gift and—”’ 

“Hang up your receiver,” Niblo 
shouted. “I will not be annoyed like 
this. Get off the wire. I insist on speak- 
ing to Mrs. Hickens in peace.” 

“What is the matter with you, Mr. 
Sims?” Mrs. Hickens inquired. “You 
can’t possibly speak to me if I get off 
the wire.” 

“Very true,” I said. ‘“‘Don’t stop. 
It’s been dull here all day.” 

At this point Niblo began to bang at 
his receiver, and call, “‘Come, now, are 
you off that wire?” 

Mrs. Hickens jiggled her receiver, too. 
“Central! Central!’ she entreated, “| 
must have the wrong person.” 

I delightedly joined in the chorus, just 
to keep things going, saying: “This line 
is busy. Very. Number, please. Infor- 
mation? This is Mr. Sims.” Though not 
an intellectual form of amusement, | felt 
it was helping me through my Sunday 
with Niblo. But Central soon discon- 
nected us, of course, and | went back to 
my cigar on the piazza. 

A few minutes later the telephone rang 
again. I returned to the hall closet, but 
Niblo had come down-stairs to answer, 
this time, and was there ahead of me. 

“Who's knocking down your wall?” 
he was crying. “My cow?” 

[ put my hand on his forehead, saying: 
“Steady, old man. Don’t be feverish.” 

“For Heaven’s sake let me alone, will 
you!” he sputtered; and returning to the 
instrument, said: “It’s your wall, you 
know. Can’t you stop her? ... Eh? 
. . . Why—speak kindly to her, or 
something.” 

He listened intently to the reply. ‘In 
a barrel?” he repeated. ‘‘My cow’s in a 
barrei knocking down your wall?” He 
listened again, then said, heavily, “I'll 
send the man over.” 

“Either the woman’s demented,” he 
informed me as he rang off, “‘or else 
something infernally queer has happened 
to my cow. I'll just send over the coach- 
man to see what’s wrong.” 

Now Niblo had given his coachman 
Sunday off, when I arrived, probably so 
as to keep me from using the horses— 
he thinks I drive too far. I gladly re- 


minded him, therefore, that the coach- 
man was out. 
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He swore a little and tried to get the 
gardener. The gardener was at church. 

Niblo swore again, predicting eternal 
torments for employees who were always 
gallivanting off to church. “I'll have to 
go over myself, I suppose,” he said. 
“There’s not a soul on this place to do 
one thing for me.” 

“Don’t feel so enormously ill-used all 
the time,” I advised. ‘‘ Think of what 
a speck you are, anyhow, in this great 
universe. Think of astronomy and the 
solar system.” 

The poor speck thereupon put forth all 
his strength and denounced the solar 
system from end to end. He said he 
didn’t care if it were all knocked into a 
cocked hat, he was going to insist on 
having his rights. 

Then off he trotted, swearing, across 
the lawn and through the apple orchard, 
away down to the farther pasture, which 
lies behind the house Mrs. Hickens had 
taken. I followed him. There was the 
cow, to be sure, her head wedged in a 
barrel. 

“If I ever lay hands on the scoundrel 
who did this,” said Niblo, “I'll nail 
him in jail for the longest day he lives.” 
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He made this announcement in a loud, 
threatening voice, as though he thought 
the criminal might be laughing at him 
somewhere in ambush. 

I asked him who he thought it prob- 
ably was. 

“How can I tell?” he answered. 
** How in the name of rascality can | tell 
that? It may have been this Mrs. Hick- 
ens, for all | know. It may have been 
that psalm-singing gardener. There was 
a truckman who wouldn’t pull out for me 
to pass, last week. When finally drove 
by I gave him a piece of my mind. If 
that truckman has come here in a low, 
revengeful spirit and jammed a barrel on 
the head of my thoroughbred cow 

“You're an extremely fatiguing per- 
son,’ I interrupted. “You attribute 
everything you don’ t like to a conspiracy 
against you—you're everlastingly sus- 
pecting somebody of doing you an in- 
jury. It’s not at all likely any one has, 
in this case. Here’s a pasture as parched 
and brown as a door-mat. You know 
very well you’d not touch it if you were 
acow. Probably she poked her head in 
that barrel looking: for nourishment. 
What breed do you call her?” 
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Niblo said he wasn’t sure whether she 
was a Spitzenberg or a Leghorn. 

“Well,” | pointed out, “you and | 
don’t know their habits; maybe those 
two breeds prefer to eat from barrels.” 

| would have said more, but the cow, 
who had been stamping vainly about 
while we argued, now gave a long, stifled 
bellow and jumped stiffly our way. | 
stepped behind a tree—the only tree. 
Niblo crowded in beside me. As there 
wasn’t much room to spare, this an- 
noyed me, rather. I said so, and we 
shouldered each other around the tree 
quite roughly, until the cow passed. 
Then we ran after her, planning to get 
her in a corner and hold her against the 
wall while we took off the barrel. It was 


one of those loosely built farm Ww alls of 


stone. We found it awkward work push- 

ing the cow against it, because cows are 
clumsy; and thisone plunged about, more 
or less, and stepped on our feet; and 
when we did get her in the corner she 
knocked part of the wall down. 

As the stones plumped off on the 
ground | heard cries from an arbor that 
ran along the other side of this wall. The 
voice Was a woman’s. 

“Oh, please, please don’t!” she begged. 
“T really can’t have this creature bump 
so any longer.” 

I thought this impertinent of her. We 
were doing our best. Rather than swear 
at her, though, I swore at Niblo, and 
urged him not to fool about any longer, 
but take a good hold of the barrel and 
unsheathe his cow. 

Niblo looked dispirited. “She waves 
it around so,” he complained. “She'll 
knock out my front teeth.” 

“Tl pull it off, then,” | said, “and you 
can hold on to her tail to keep her from 
butting me.” 

Niblo gingerly grasped her tail. | 
grabbed at the barrel. The cow backed 
rapidly away from me toward the tree. 
Niblo backed away from the cow, hit 
against the tree, fell over, and only saved 
bmself from having her trample on him 
by a combination yell and scramble that 
was simply disgusting. I can’t bear to 
see people made abject by danger. 

“Oh dear!’ wailed the woman, run- 
ning out of her arbor. “I knew it. I 
hope he’s not hurt. . . . You'll never 
get the barrel off that way, you know.” 
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She was a nice, curly, fresh-lookin, 
woman with a managing eye—dresse 
in a fetching little green slip of a frock 

“Perhaps you'll show us how, then, 
madam,” I suggested, bowing, and pre- 
tending not to see Niblo, who had got on 
his feet and was advancing on me in a 
most vindictive manner. 

“Why, I think if you could knock 
in the bottom—’”’ She hesitated. 

It was the very thing, of course. De- 
spite Niblo’s objections, who feared | 
might hurt the cow’s nose, | kicked in 
the bottom of the barrel and it then fel! 
to pieces. 

“You are an admirable person,” I said 
to the lady, “but another time pleas 
speak sooner.” 

Niblo coughed, being a formal chap, 
and began to mutter introductions. 

“Yes, our name is Sims,” | repeated, 
mopping my forehead. “That one who's 
mumbling about it is Neighbor Sims, 
whom you telephoned to just now, if 
you're Mrs. Hickens; and I may be 
called by contrast Sims d’ Esprit, a cast- 
away week-end visitor at that man’s 
home, with almost nothing inside of me, 
on account of his cook.” 

Niblo explained that she had cooked 
well enough until Saturday, when Mrs. 
Sims left. 

“Her idea of cooking,” I said to Mrs. 
Hickens, “is to muss a thing up and 
slightly alter its temperature. For a 
yam-eating Zulu it’s possible that would 
do nicely. For a civilized man—if you'd 
call old Neighbor Sims civilized — it’s 
worse than no cooking at all. The things 
taste better raw.” 

“That is not true, Talbot,” Niblo pro- 
tested. “That is grossly exaggerated. 
You didn’t like the spinach last night, 
but—” 

“I did like the spinach,” I said. “It 
was the grit in it | minded 
flings, the gravel.” 

The word gravel was objected to by 
Niblo. I declined to withdraw it. I 
said that sooner than touch his spinach 
again, I’d eat the driveway. 

This cut him to the quick. 


the iron 


If I didn’t 


like the food, he said, he wished I’d go 
back to town. 

Mrs. Hickens smiled apprehensively 
at us and made her retreat. Half-way to 
her house she turned back, though, say- 
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_uncertainly, “If 1 might send out 
me iced tea and cakes to you, in the 
yes 

‘By Jove!” I cried, you're my fairy 

dmother. I felt it from the first. A 

arving man thanks you, lady, from the 

trom of his stomach. But do let us 

ive it on the piazza instead of in the 
rbor. ‘There are mosquitoes enough 
lown here to poison a druggist.” | 
crossed the wall and showed Mrs. Hick- 
ens two bites I’d had alre ady. 

My brother Niblo, having no ideas of 
his own, is always helping himself to 
those of others. He, too, crossed the 
wall. He, too, it appeared, had received 
some bites. 

| asked him not to display his revolt- 
ing injuries, pointing out that Mrs. 
Hickens had seen enough, and that he’d 
make her flesh creep. Mrs. Hickens im- 
mediately began another retreat, but we 
went with her this time, one on each 
side, like the Gryphon and Mock Turtle 
with Alice in Wonderland. A few minutes 
later we were all at tea on the piazza. 

The tea was awfully good. Niublo and 
I became more peaceful at once, and this 
change greatly reassured Mrs. Hickens. 
She laughed at some of our remarks in 
the most delicious manner, as though we 
weren't nearly as dangerous as she had 
feared, and when I asked her whether 
she thought me mad, she replied, ‘‘ Not 
unpleasantly so.” 

“She didn’t say much about herself,” 
Niblo remarked, walking home. 

“She had little chance to,” I said, 
“the way you chattered. Why did you 
tell her that about my socks?” He had 
described to her how | mended the holes, 
with squares of sticking-plaster, placed 
inside the toe. 

Niblo said it was because she had 
seemed so interested. 

So she had, I realized; so she had. | 
began to think things over. Stopping 
to think things over is a habit of mine: 
it’s one of the things that keep a man a 
bachelor. . . . She had been very much 
interested, indeed. 

Now I’m not one to be nervous, 
though I’ve had my close calls, but | 
thought of the conversation we'd had at 
the club about her crude insistence on 
marrying Hickens; and [| told myself 
that perhaps I’d better be wary if I saw 
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her again. It’s often rather exciting 
when one has to be wary; and of course 
one does have to, women have such an 
unfair advantage over bachelors. When 
a bachelor feels injured at the way a 
woman has treated him, people only 
laugh, or suspect him of secret vices. 
When a woman feels injured, though, 
people say it is a shame, and proceed at 
once to think badly of the bachelor, no 
matter how conscientious he may be; 
and some of them may try to chevy him 
into marrying her. It’s a serious busi- 
ness. It’s a thing that might happen to 
any one. | didn’t at all intend to marry 
Mrs. Hickens. 

By dinner-time, however, I had dis- 
missed all these thoughts from my mind, 
and laughed at myself for being so ready 
to scent danger. Our dinner, by the 
way, turned out to be only a Sunday 
evening supper, consisting priacipally 
of sardines, cold pudding, and cheese. 
Other things were passed to us, such as 
a mélée of decayed fruits and water, 
which Niblo called salad, and some 
black and brittle baked beans; but they 
did not tempt me. The cook, it ap- 
peared, was out. After one cigar with 
Niblo, | went out too. 

It was a fine, soft, starry evening. A 
beautiful night for killing cooks, I re- 
flected. ] sent word back to Niblo, by 
the waitress, that | had gone to find and 
destroy his cook, and strolled off down 
the road toward the station. It was far 
from attractive. I turned around and 
strolled up the road, instead, past the 
grounds of the Kews’ place. 

‘Is that you, Mr. Sims?” a slim figure 
said in the darkness. 

“Yes, godmother,” I answered. ‘‘ Not 
Neighbor Sims, you know. Sims 
d Esprit.” 

It was Mrs. Hickens, with a spray of 
flowers on her breast and veil-draped 
hair. ‘“ You are looking extremely well,” 
I said, peering at her, “though you seem 
to be feeling a trifle sluggish, perhaps. 
Did you have too much dinner?” 

She asked whether my mind didn’t 
run a good deal on that subject. 

“At the moment, yes,” I replied. 
“That's because I’m digesting three lean 
and gray sardines. Let’s talk of even 
pleasanter things, however. Look at 
yon stars.” 
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“They're too lovely to-night,” she 
sighed. 

‘Ah,” said I, “on many and many a 
one ef those brilliant orbs, | dare say, 
beings of various kinds exist, who at this 
moment are looking out into space, same 
as us, and wondering what it all comes 
to and what they'll have for breakfast.” 

“Really, Mr. Sims said my god- 
mother. 

“Don’t say Mr. Sims,” I suggested. 

Call me Sims d’ Esprit.” 

“TI think I like Neighbor Sims better 
than you,” she observed. 

“What, you too?” I protested. 
“That’s the very same blunder the lady 
made who married him. Have you a 
match?” 

There were matches indoors, she re- 
plied. We went indoors. 

| had a rather peculiar time indoors. 
We began by talking almost immediately 
about Me, and for a while the subject 
seemed inexhaustible. I told Mrs. Hick- 
ens things about myself—many of them 
true—that | had never expected any one 
to listen to before. This led ultimately, 
however, to a discussion of frankness, 
and that was “ere my peculiar time 
commenced. 

She adored directness and candor. She 
thought it was so nice, she said, when 
men and women could chat quite plainly 
with one another and say whatever they 
truly felt. Didn’t [? Almost the only 
thing on which she and her husband had 
differed had been that. They had dif- 
fered about it one of the very first times 
they met, she pensively remembered; he 
strongly disapproving of having women 
be open about what they felt—especially 
an unmarried woman to an unmarried 
man. 

The picture of an alarmed Hickens 

came into my mind, uttering the first of 
ie fruitless squawks. 

His widow bent prettily toward me, 
her chin in her hand. “Do you disap- 
prove of frankness in a woman?” she 
asked. 

Not wishing to be like old Hickens, I 
said no. 

She said that she was glad, and that 
I was a man with whom a woman could 
easily be frank. 

“What about?” 


uneasy. 


I inquired, growing 


“Why, her feelings, for instance, 
replied, fingering a fan. ‘“‘Many n 
men don’t like a woman to lay aside h 
reserve. [They may say they do; b 
when one takes them at their word, th 
get awfully uncomfortable!” 

“Ha, ha!” | managed to laugh. M 
throat was a trifle dry, so I repeated i: 
“Ha, ha!” 

Mrs. Hic kens smiled. “They behav 
she said, ‘as though they thought th 
woman was going to propose marriage to 
them!” 

“Silly fellows,” I articulated, wagging 
my head. ‘A woman can discuss he: 
feelings without dragging in marriage al! 
the time, | should hope.” 

“Still,” said Mrs. Hickens after a 
pause, “‘a woman should be free to dis 
cuss marriage if she wants to.” 

“Oh, if she really wants to,” I lamel 
assented, “and if she knows the man 
very well, and all that.” 

She leaned gracefully back and shaded 
her eyes. “I feel somehow as though | 
knew you very well,” she confided. 

I held tightly to the arms of my chair. 

“Isn't it odd,” she went on, “how 
some people know each other through 
and through from the start? For such 
people reserves don’t really exist—or 
shouldn’t exist. They need not hesitat: 
to—to speak right out. 

I cast about in my mind for some use- 
ful form of words to have ready when 
the crash came. I could offer to be 
brother to her if necessary. But I felt 
limp at having to experiment being a 
brother. It would require such alertness 
to keep the footing fraternal. 

“Your cigarette has gone out,” she 
noticed. “Let me light it for you.” She 
struck a match and reached toward me, 
looking large-eyed and intimate. 

I put the cigarette unsteadily to my 
lips, and plumped it into the flame. 
There was silence for a moment or two 
while I tried to think of the best way to 

say good night. The best way to say it 
was _ to say it, I decided. 

Good night,” I therefore coughed, 
rising. 

“Oh,” she cried, “is it so late? Why, 
it isn’t late at all yet. Must you go back 
to your brother?” 

I nodded. ‘‘ You’ve been charming, a 


good deal of the time,” I admitted, “ but 
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. the whole I like Neighbor Sims bet 


She took this brutal verdict as merely 

‘est and went gaily out into the hall. 

Here’s vour hat,” she said, not giving 

to me, however, but holding it half 
inconsciousty to her breast. I won- 
lered if she were going to spring at me. 

ell me,”’ she demanded, “don’t you 
believe in acting on impulse?” 

“No,” I said, “I do not,” hoping that 
would check her. 

“Really?” she objected. “But you 
believe in frankness; and how can one 
who represses an impulse be frank?” 

‘He can think it over, can’t he?” | 
answered, fretfully. 

y A-ah,”’ she slowly rejoined. si) see, 
| see. I hen SO be i 

| made for the door, not daring to ask 
so be what. 

** Au re r, D’ Esprit,’ she called, as | 
fled. 

I slept little that night, and went 
down to breakfast next day with a 
tight, head-binding headache. 

“This egg is practically raw,” I said 
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to the waitress. “Can't that culinary 
impostor even do a boiled egg?” 

lhe waitress explained that she had 
had to do it herself, the cook being on 
strike: she was sitting out there in the 
kitchen, but wouldn’t lift a hand. 

[his seemed quite spirited of cook. | 
admired her spunk. At the same time | 
had a headache and needed my break- 
fast. | hinking it might be well to use 
tact and firmness, I rose cheerlessly from 
the table and made for the kitchen. 

With one look at my face the waitress 
leaped out ahead of me. What she told 
her friend I don’t know, but when | 
reached the kitchen the cook was slip- 
ping up-stairs. “Come back down here 
instantly,” I ordered. There was no re- 
sponse. I lost my temper and ran for 
the stairs myself. At this she bolted for 
her life, with me clattering after her, two 
steps at a time, calling, sternly, “‘Come 
here!’ and she replying with screams. 

She got up to the top long before I did, 
owing to her terror. | heard her slam 
and lock the door of het room, and shove 
furniture against it. “Gr-r-r-rh!” | 
snarled through the keyhole, panting, 





| FEEL SOMEHOW AS THOUGH | KNEW YOU VERY WELL,” SHE CONFIDED 
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and wondering what the deuce I’d have 
done if I’d overtaken her. W hat could 
I have done? Thumped her? Pulled off 
her hair? Her hair was in a very tight 
knot. I felt glad she’d escaped me, and 
I gave her door a good happy kicking 
before going down, while she scrabbled 
around inside as though climbing the 
cornice. 

Niblo met me in the hall, clutching at 
his bathrobe and holding a shaving- 
brush. ‘‘See here,” he complained, 

“what are you doing? I can’t have you 
tree ing my cook like some dashed b lood- 
—, 

Go look at my egg,’ 
as raw as glue.’ 

He said many persons considered raw 
eggs as nourishing as any. 

**So’s cod-liver oil, if you wish to 
argue,” | told him. 

He peevishly affirmed that he had no 


*T replied. “‘It’s 


“GO LOOK aT MY EGG. It's aS RAW AS GLI 





wish whatever to argue. He just wished 
to know how I expected him to eat with 
out a cook. This was pretty inconsis 
tent of a man who'd been praising things 
raw. I pointed this out to him and 
begged him in a general way to think 
less about himself and more of his guest. 
Then, leaving the house, | paced up and 
down the driveway, enjoying the air. 

After a fairly hearty meal of air I felt 
in my pocket for cigarettes. The case 
wasn't there. Strange. I felt in all my 
pockets. No cigare tte case. 

Then I remembered. I'd left it at 
Mrs. Hickens’s. 

With that special clairvoyance vouch- 
safed to those in danger, I saw with 
burning distinctness what would hap- 
pen. She would tele phone the house and 
expect me to go over after it. I would 
reply, “So sorry, I’m just taking the 
train for New York.” She would an- 
swer, “Oh wouldn’t you 
like me to take you in, in 
my motor?’ (She went 
in to town every now and 
then, she had told me.) 

And then | would be 
dished. 

I have a habit of acting 
with promptitude in an 
emergency. 
the things that keep a 
man a bachelor. Without 
even going back to Nib- 
lo’s house for my stick, I 
ran down the road to the 
station and caught the 
next train. 

The noise of the train 
was soothing. I felt bet- 
ter at once. And how 
peaceful and secure the 
city seemed when I ar- 
rived. “In this great 
hive,” I reflected, “with 
its thousand alleys, an 
active man could live un- 
caught for years.” I ate 
a delicious breakfast at 
the best of restaurants; 
1 telegraphed Hattie 
she’d better take home a 
new cook, and went down 
to the office. 

In great good humor, 
e” I went up to lunch at the 
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club. There I found White, Levellier, 
and Buchanan. 

“You're not married, are you, old 
man?” Buchanan inquired; and finding 
| wasn’t, he made a great demonstration 
in my honor. ‘*‘ He who was blamed near 
lost is found,” he chanted. White paid 
him ten dollars. It seems White had bet 
him I’d never return a bachelor. 

“TI should have made the limit a few 
days longer,’”” White said. “Sims won't 
last. Not at this rate. When a good 
catch who’s as impressionable as Sims 
is carried bodily off by some strange 
lady —” 


“It was my sister-in-law,” I inter- 
rupted. 
They made no comment on this, 


simply smiled politely, but I could see 
not one of the three believed it, not even 
Levellier. To break the feeling of con- 
straint in the air, Buchanan said, with a 
good attempt at heartiness, that I had 
been a brave fellow, anyway, not to go 
out the back door. 

“A hero indeed,” said White. “Only, 
next time he’d better.” 

“There'll be no next time,” I assured 
them. “I’ve had my lesson.” 
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Not five minutes after this, old Will- 
iam entered, and, regarding me with 
hardened disapproval, approached my 
chair. “They’s a lady waiting outside 
to see you, sir, Mr. Sims,” he said, re- 
proachfully. 

“My sister-in-law again,” I ex- 
plained to the men. “It’s Mrs. Sims, 
William ?” 

“I—I don’t really know, sir,” he 
stammered. ‘“‘This lady give me the 
name of M-Mrs. Hickens, sir.” 

“What!” sang out Levellier. 

I rose in consternation. 

“Buchanan,” White drawled, “Ill re- 
peat my bet with you, a hundred to 
fifty.” 

But good old Buchanan was standing 
at my side, saying: “Anything I can do 
for you, Sims? This must be even more 
serious than we thought.” 

“Be a brave fellow, 
White. 

I felt | was face to face with a genuine 
crisis. I also felt very ill. Steadying 
myself on the chair-backs, | stepped 
toward William. 

“Quick, William!” I. whispered, diz- 
zily. “‘Where’s the back door?” 


Sims,” said 
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What Is 


BY SIR OLIVER LODGE 


a baby makes is 
, connected with the 
§ force of gravity. It is 
born with an instinc- 
tive or ancestral dread 
of the unrestrained ac- 
tion : of that force upon its own body; 
and it is said to be able to cling with 
tenacity to a stick or branch of a tree. 
Later on it takes pleasure in dropping 
miscellaneous objects to see them fall; 
perhaps to see if they all fall alike. 

And a very remarkable fact it is which 
is thus being observed; the most familiar 
of all material facts, and one of the least 
understood—least understood, that is, 
of all the simple physical facts which 
must surely be well within the limits of 
human comprehension. For if a philoso- 
pher is asked why all bodies tend to 
move toward the earth, and why they 
all fall with steady, equal acceleration 
unless retarded or checked somehow, he 
has to reply that he does not know. 

The idea that this familiar force of 
attraction is due in some way to the 
neighborhood of the earth must be very 
ancient; such an idea became inevitable 
to any thinking naturalist who was aware 
that the earth ts spherical, for the adverb 
“down” has then no other significance 

it can only mean toward the earth. 
It need not be—indeed, it is not—accu- 
rately toward the center, but it is along 
a plimb- line—i.¢., along a vertical; and 
that points very nearly to the center of 
the earth. 

Kepler was familiar with the force of 
gravity, and many of the Greeks must 
have realized that there was some sort 
of attraction between the earth and the 
things on it; perhaps they guessed that 
that is what held the atmosphere on to 
it; although the knowledge must have 
flickered and wavered into extinction 
from time to time until permanently re- 
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Gravity 


kindled by Galileo. He it was wl 
made the first careful experiments on 
falling bodies, showing that their vel: 
ity increased regularly with the time of 
fall—in other words, that the accelera- 
tion was constant, and that it was inde- 
pendent of size and material. And hy 
likewise, by the invention of the pendu- 
lum, and so ultimately of clocks, put a 
powerful instrument of exact research 
into the hands of his successors. 

By means of pendulums with bobs of 
various kinds Newton tested and accu- 
rately verified the law that the accelera- 
tion of every kind of matter was identical 
in magnitude: a very remarkable fact, 
whose rationale remains to be discoy- 
ered. It is commonly expressed by say- 
ing that weight is proportional to iner- 
tia or mass; or it may be expressed by 
saying that the static measure of gravity 
corresponds to the kinetic measure. This 
means that whether forces are compared 
by the stretch they produce in a bit of 
elastic or a spring, or whether they ar 
compared by the momentum they can 
generate or destroy in a given time, or 
by the masses in which they can pro- 
duce the same acceleration, all the com- 
parisons correspond. Yet one is a stati 
method depending on the elastic proper- 
ties of matter, the others are kinetic 
measures depending on Newton’s sec- 
ond law of motion. What is called 
**Hooke’s Law”’ governs the first, or elas- 
tic, method. ‘“‘Newton’s law” governs 
the second, or momentum, method; and 
uniformity of experience by both meth- 
ods gives confidence in the laws. 

Another simple, not to say babyish, 
experiment may here again be intro- 
duced. Take a number of similar mar- 
bles, and add one to a scale-pan hanging 
from a spiral spring or a piece of elastic 
Note the stretch. Then add two. The 
stretch will be found to be double 
Three will treble it, and so on. This 
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WHAT 


lest possible relation between stress 
strain is called “‘ Hooke’s Law,” be- 
e in a great namber of cases it was 
erimentally established by Robert 
oke in the seventeenth century. It 
for all elastic substances within 

f iin limits of strain—the limits be- 
( @ nd which they experience “a perma- 
| 1t set” —1.¢., fail to recover completely 
hen the load is removed. The fact 

a ves us an easy and convenient static 
: isure of force—meaning by force al- 
- ys that which could be exerted by 
ad. eans of our muscles. Force, like mo- 
d hi tion, is a thing of which we have a 
lirect sensation and are primarily con- 
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arch [he other measure of force—the ki- 
etic method—depends on the experi- 
a al nental fact that when different forces 
nein easured statically are applied succes- 
ond vely to one and the same body, the 
seal acceleration it experiences is propor- 
wey tional to the force in each case. In other 
ieee words, the ratio between force and accel- 
ell eration, which is called the mass, or 
nll inertia of any given body, is constant. 
by The most accurate way of verifying this 
ves is to observe the isochronism of large 


a and small vibrations of a body oscillating 
within the elastic limits. 

The fact that the rapidity of vibration 
of an elastic body is independent of the 
amplitude or range of its excursion must 
be practically familiar to all musicians— 
indeed, to every listener to music; for 
the pitch of a note does not depend on 
its loudness. A string gives the same 
note whether it be struck hard or gently. 
This faeteally, though not obviously, 
verifies the law that force and accelera- 
| q tion are proportional. 

Thus, then, forces can be compared by 
the acceleration they produce in a given 
piece of matter. Weights are commonly 
% compared by a statical method, as by a 

spring balance: they are usually, indeed, 
h compared merely by balancing one 
against another, either with or without 
leverage, as in various forms of balance 
and steelyard. 

The kinetic method of measuring 
’" force, when that is applied to the force 
. of gravity, merely shows that it is ex- 
actly proportional to the inertia of the 
body acted on, and independent of every- 
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thing else, for the acceleration produced 
by gravity in all bodies and every kind 
of matter is found to be the same, when 
properly tested—i.ec., when disturbing 
causes are eliminated. 

It may be well to put this part of the 
doctrine in simpler fashion. It means 
merely that all things fall or tend to fall 
at the same rate. Many people are un- 
aware that this is so, and are inclined 
to doubt it, though they can easily 
make the experiment for themselves. 
Take a pencil and a coin, or a book and 
a knife, or a marble and a bit of wood- 
or indeed any two objects as Sonne 
as you please—hold them up a little 
above the head and drop them together. 
They will fall and strike the ground 
together. That roughly verifies the law 
that weight and inertia are proportional 
to each other, or that weight is propor- 
tional to mass. 

In trying this experiment you may go 
out of your way to select things badly, 
things which are more subject to dis- 
turbing causes than others. Ordinarily, 
and unless you can try the experiment 
in a vacuum, aerial friction is a disturb- 
ing cause; and if one of the things 
dropped has a lot of surface, like a bit 
of cotton-wool or a feather or a piece of 
paper, the fair fall under gravity is 
plainly interfered with. It will be all 
right in a vacuum, but in air the spread- 
out things will be retarded—the undi- 
luted effect of gravity will not be 
seen. 

But, then, this is only natural. Grav- 
ity would be interfered with still more 
if you dropped things under water in- 
stead of in air; some things then would 
not fall at all, but would float. Even 
in air this happens with extremely light 
bodies, like a soap-bubble filled with 
coal-gas, or a hot-air balloon. But we 
need not thus confuse the issue by pur- 
posely introducing disturbing causes. 
Ordinary solid bodies are not much dis- 
turbed; they do not greatly feel the 
obstruction offered by the atmosphere, 
unless they are dropped from a great 
height. At high speeds, aerial resistance 
becomes quite important. It is this 
which retards the speed of trains, and 
which every bicyclist encounters. The 
resistance experienced will depend upon 
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the amount of surface exposed to the 
friction; and as wing-feathers are spe- 
cially constructed to offer great resist- 
ance to moving quickly through the air, 
it is only natural that feathers and down 
are among the worst things for tests 
concerning falling bodies; though, when 
the perturbing effect of the air is re- 
moved, and the experiment tried in a 
vacuum, the equal fall of a sovereign 
and a feather is an interesting and strik- 
ing sight. 

In science there are always a multi- 
tude of disturbing causes possible, and 
the art of the experimenter consists in 
eliminating all those which for the time 
he does not wish to attend to or be 
troubled with. In that way the com- 
plexity of nature can be lessened, and 
the abstract or selected statements called 
laws can be formulated, being thus either 
discovered or verified. 

Sometimes they are really arrived at 
by experiment de novo, or dissected out 
of observations, but more usually they 
are the result of hypotheses which must 
be submitted to experimental verifica- 
tion. 

People who decry hypotheses as a 
working method in science do not know 
what they are talking about. When 
Newton in a celebrated passage wrote 
concerning a definite case that he was 
not making hypotheses, but was estab- 
lishing a proposition, there are people 
who imagine that he was guilty of 
the absurdly false statement that hy- 
potheses were things which he never 
made! 

One of the hypotheses which Newton 
made was that the familiar force of 
gravity which pulled down apples from 
a tree might be the very centripetal 
force which, in his system, was demon- 
strably necessary, in accordance with 
the mechanics of Galileo, to regulate and 
account for the revolution of the moon 
around the earth. It took him some 
fourteen years to verify the actual truth 
of this hypothesis, by quantitative cal- 
culation and ascertained agreement with 
known results; the delay was caused by 
imperfections in the data then available: 
the size of the earth was only approxi- 
mately known. Meanwhile he worked 
out in extraordinary detail how gravity 
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would act astronomically if it extend d 
to the heavens and applied to heaven| 
bodies as it applies to terrestrial ones 
Incidentally he succeeded in poring 
how the mass of the sun, and of 
planet which possessed a satellite, co ul 
be measured in terms of that of th 
earth, if gravity were omnipresent 

if universal gravitation were true. (p 
the same principle he discovered theo- 
retically the oblate shape of the earth 
though it was a long time before thu; 
was verified. “He went further and ¢x- 
pl: uined for the first time the long- loge n 

*Precession of the Equinoxes,” and 
mysterious mechanism of the tides, 
in the same mechanical way.  Ulri 
mately, also, he dealt similarly with th 
perturbations and irregularities of luna: 
and planetary motion, and a multitud 
of other things—treating them all with 
extraordinary, indeed almost superhu- 
man, power. 

Ultimately, quantitative verification 
of his gravitational hypothesis becam: 
possible in the case of the moon; and h: 
perceived that ordinary familiar gravity 
applied universally to all matter and ex- 
tended throughout the depths of space. 
The Principia could now be written 
on a firm vantage-ground of fact. But 
still, anything which confirmed his re- 
maining hypotheses — any experiment 
which could prove that gravity acted 
on every kind of matter equally, without 
regard to anything except its mass, be- 
came extremely important, and Newton 
took pains to verify this fact as exact], 
as possible by accurately timing th 
swing of pendulums made. of various 
materials. 

Not only is the force of gravity, which 
we call weight, dependent simply on 
the mass of a body, without regard to 
its nature or chemical composition, but 
it is independent also of its physical 
state of aggregation. That is to say, « 
given quantity of matter weighs exact!) 
the same (as nearly as can be ascertained 
by exact experiment) whether it be in 
the solid or liquid or gaseous state; 
whether it be heated or cooled, boiled o1 
frozen; whether it be decomposed 
burned, or whatever may be done to it 
there seems literally no way of changin; 
the force with which the earth attract 
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ept by either removing it farther 
the earth or lowering it down a 
to its interior, in either of which 
the force diminishes in a perfectly 
and easily calculated manner. 
weight of a body diminishes, 
her it be taken up above the sur- 
or be lowered beneath it. The 
diminution of weight is because 
of the earth’s crust is now above 
body and pulls it up instead of down. 
\ing weighs most at the earth’s sur- 
That a body should weigh a little 
at the top of a mountain or in a 
on seems obvious enough, but that 
hould weigh rather less in a coal-pit 
1c so obvious. It may be thought of 
hen being outside a smaller earth— 
earth with a film of skin virtually 
moved. For Newton showed that in- 
side the hollow of a uniform concentric 
herical shell there would be no force 

ill, except what might be generated 

pieces of matter inside that hollow. 

[he best-known variation of weight 

that caused by carrying a body from 
pole to equator, for that is equivalent 
to carrying it a little farther away from 
the main bulk of earth, because of its 
oblate shape. At any given place the 
weight of a given quantity of matter 
under all conditions is constant. 

The constancy of weight at a given 
place is a fact of vital importance as 
regards the nature of this universal force. 
[t shows clearly that gravity is a prop- 
erty appertaining to atoms, and not to 
iny molecular aggregation of atoms; and 
we are beginning to suspect that it ap- 
plies not only to atoms, but actually to 
the electrons of which—on one preva- 
lent hypothesis—the atoms are in some 
sort composed. It certainly seems as if 
it must belong to the ultimate unit of 
matter—whatever that is. 

If an electron is a knot or strain- 
center in the ether, then in order to 
explain gravitation we must assume that 
the tying of that knot, or the production 
of that strain—a thing at present en- 
tirely beyond our power—sets up an 
extremely small but absolutely perme- 
ating state of strain, extending in every 
direction to infinity, its intensity vary- 
ing inversely with the distance from the 
nucleus or center of force. A state of 
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strain or tension thus set up, by every ul- 
timate unit of matter in the act of its 
formation, would account for gravity. 

But, then, we have at present no 
other reason to suppose that such a 
strain would occur beyond the fact that 
things do attract one another. There 
must be some explanation of that fact; 
and the direction in which many are 
looking at the present time is to seek 
what is the real nature of an electron, 
and how it is related to the unaltered 
portion of the ether of space. When the 
nature of an electron is discovered—and 
it can hardly be doubted that it will 
some day be discovered, although the 
problem is very difficult—the fact that 
its existence involves an attempted rare- 
faction of extremely small amount in 
the perfectly unrarefhable and incompres- 
sible ether of space may be perceived. 
At any rate, that is what I, for one, 
expect. A mere guess or speculation of 
this kind is of course no explanation, 
but it indicates the direction toward 
which some at least are looking for an 
explanation, when the time is ripe. 

Meanwhile it may be interesting to 
realize how excessively small and re- 
sidual such an effect need be in order 
to account for gravitation. The force 
exerted by one gram of matter on 
another gram, or, for that matter, by 
one ton upon another ton, is excessively 
small. Two ton-masses one yard apart 
attract each other with a force equal to 
the weight of one-eighth of a grain. 
That is an accurate statement, based 
upon what is known as “ the Cavendish 
experiment,” whereby the attraction be- 
tween a cannon-ball and a bullet was 
directly measured by suspending the 
bullet upon a very delicate torsion arm, 
and after screening it from every kind 
of disturbing influence—no easy matter 
—measuring the microscopic shift in its 
position of equilibrium caused by the 
neighborhood of the cannon-ball, first on 
one side and then on the other, no other 
change of any kind being made. 

A determination of this Newtonian 
gravitation constant—i.e., the force with 
which two known bodies attract each 
other at a given distance—is also called 
“weighing the earth”; because that 
which we ordinarily call “weight” is 
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really the force of attraction between 
two such bodies, of which one is the 
earth. Hence if the force with which a 
ton attracts a ton is measured and found 
to be one-eighth of the weight of a grain 
when the distance between them is a 
yard; and if the force with which the 
earth attracts a ton is 2240 x 7000 x 8 
times as much when the distance be- 
tween them is 4,000 miles — which is 
the average distance of the bulk of the 
earth from a body on its surface —it 
follows that the mass of the earth in 
tons can readily be calculated. It comes 
out just about 6,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000 tons, the number of naughts 
being twenty-one. 

It is owing to this immense mass that 
the weight or force with which the earth 
attracts ordinary pieces of matter is so 
considerable. The force of attraction 
of a pound on a pound is small enough— 
too small to observe without exceeding 
skill—but the force of attraction when 
the vastness of a planet is involved may 
become something tremendous, so that 
all ordinary forces, like cohesion and the 
strength of materials, are hard put to 
it to hold their own. 

Much of civil engineering is concerned 
with successful utilization of and oppo- 
sition to this great terrestrial attraction. 
When both masses are of astronomical 
magnitude the force of mutual attrac- 
tion is still greater. The mutual pull 
between earth and moon; for instance— 
far apart as they are—is equivalent to 
what we, on the earth’s surface, call the 
“weight” of twenty thousand million 
million tons; and any steel tie-rod which 
could stand this load hanging from it 
would have to be of a preposterous 
thickness, reckoned in hundreds of miles. 

But on the other hand the force with 
which a pound of lead attracts a pound 
of iron or of clay or anything, at a dis- 
tance of a yard, is only the forty- 
millionth part of the weight of a grain. 
If one of these pound-masses were fixed 
and the other left absolutely free to fall 
toward it, under the influence of their 
mutual attraction and subject to no 
other force whatever—which would be a 
difficult experiment to carry out by rea- 
son of the multitude of disturbing causes 
—the time taken to travel over the yard 


which separates them would be six and 
a half hours; whereas under the attr. 
tion of the earth the same distanc: 
traversed from rest in about halt 
second. 

But although so different in magni. 
tude—more different than the mus: 
pulls of a cheese-mite and an elephan 
the force and the motion in the ty 
cases are essentially the same, and ar, 
due to the identical kind of cause. 

Moreover, if the distance were divided 
up, and the movement examined fron 
instant to instant, all the essential! de- 
tails of the motion in the two cas 
would be found the same. Whate, 
distance was traveled in the first instant 
three times that distance would |y 
traveled in the next, five times in th: 
next, seven times in the next, and so on 

The readiest way to observe this, i: 
the case of the earth’s gravitation, is « 
arrange so that only a fraction of th 
weight is effective—which can be don 
by many kinds of mechanical device, th 
simplest of which is an inclined plan 
Mark off, therefore, successive distances, 
I, 3, 5, 7, etc., by pegs on a long gent! 
inclined plane or groove, and _ roll 
billiard-ball down it. Then with som: 
care adjust a metronome to tick as each 
peg is passed, allowing the ball to st 
exactly at one of the ticks. The tin 
of travel over the increasing interval: 
will be exactly the same. It is quite 
nice experiment, and, if carefully pe: 
formed, gives good results; and it can 
be used by a teacher to initiate a junio: 
class into some idea of the law and ordc: 
which is so universal throughout nature, 
but which superficial observation is apt 
to miss. 

Attempts to explain or discover th: 
cause of gravitation have been numer- 
ous, and, while most of them are worth- 
less, a few are ingenious and some impor- 
tant. 

The best known is that of Le Sage. 
of Geneva, published in 1818, wherein 
gravity is supposed to be explained by a 
bombardment of extravagantly minut: 
corpuscles rushing through space and 
battering masses together. 

It may seem strange that such a 
hypothesis can possibly account for th: 
apparent attraction of bodies; but 11 
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does, up to a certain point. It gives the 
law of inverse square and corresponds 
with other facts, but the difficulty is to 
show that the force would be propor- 
tional to the mass of the body and in- 
dependent of its state of aggregation. 
Indeed, on this theory it would seem 
plausible that a flat body exposed edge- 
ways to the stream should be differently 
affected from one exposing its full face; 
so that a plate on its edge might be 
expected to weigh less than when it lies 
flat—a thing never yet observed, nor 
likely to be observed, however precisely 
the weighing is done. 

It is yust the way in which screening 
has to be worked out which constitutes 
the weak point of this theory. Bodies 
must screen one another to some extent 
in order to be beaten together by the 
bombardment of their exposed sides; 
but on the other hand, bodies must 
screen one another very little, else other 
bodies in their neighborhood or between 
them would not be acted on, for they 
would be in a gravity shadow. A grav- 
ity shadow, so far as we know, is non- 
existent—so all observation shows—and 
yet there must be screening enough to 
explain mutual attraction. This is a 
fundamental difficulty, only partially 
surmounted by the admitted extreme 
porosity of matter to small enough cor- 
puscles; and it seems fatal to every 
modification of Le Sage’s theory, such 
as the one urged by Mr. S. Tolver 
Preston on a basis of the kinetic theory 
of gases, with the assumption of a special 
gravity gas, having particles of long free 
path rushing in all directions. 

To show how strenuously the difficulty 
of explaining gravity has been felt by 
natural philosophers, how urgent the 
need was for some explanation, and to 
what strange lengths they have been 
prepared to go in order to get a clue, 
we may instance Lord Kelvin’s theory, 
wherein he showed that if material 
bodies were immersed in an ocean of 
incompressible fluid, which fluid they 
kept on generating and emitting at a 
steady rate dependent on their mass, the 
surplus constantly flowing off to infin- 
ity; or, conversely, if they were always 
absorbing and annihilating a_ similar 
fluid which was continually being sup- 
plied from infinity for their consump- 
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tion—then, in either of these cases they 
would be attracted toward one another 
with a force varying inversely as the 
square of the distance; whereas if one 
body generated and another absorbed 
the fluid, they would repel one another. 
That seems to come out all right: but 
then it cannot be said that creation and 
annihilation of fluid is a legitimate phys- 
ical conception. 

Another attempt which has attracted 
a good deal of attention, and which is, 
on the face of it, more plausible, seeks 
to explain gravitation by waves in a 
medium. Robert Hooke, living in the 
Newtonian period, initiated this idea, 
because he found that bodies floating 
on the surface of water were gradually 
drawn toward a wave-center of disturb- 
ance. Many experimenters have no- 
ticed that a tuning-fork in vibration can 
attract pieces of paper. Lord Kelvin 
has investigated this also and has shown 
generally that wherever the motion of a 
fluid is greatest there the pressure is 
least. This may be regarded as a nat- 
ural consequence of the conservation of 
energy; for if kinetic energy goes up in 
value, potential energy must go down. 
The law holds manifestly in the case of 
water or air rushing along a pipe of 
varying bore. At the narrow places, 
where the stream is rapid, the lateral 
pressure is less than in the wide places 
where the stream is sluggish—just the 
opposite of what might popularly be ex- 
pected. (In flowing from a narrow to a 
wide bore the stream has often to flow 
against the pressure.) Carrying this to 
extremes, we get the means of producing 
a partial vacuum by a jet of air and so 
sucking up water. ‘This device is applied 
in the ordinary spray-producer, as well 
as by steam engineers in Giffard’s inject- 
or. In illustration of this action it will 
be found that blowing vigorously with 
the mouth quite close to a flat piece of 
paper tends to lift or attract the paper 
or make it adhere to the mouth. Blow- 
ing through a tube ending in a flat disk, 
something like a stethoscope, shows the 
effect much better. Any one who pe. 
trudes the lips and tries to blow away 
piece of paper held lightly against ion 
will fail, until the distance is allowed to 
become great enough for the impetus of 
the wind to overcome the diminished 
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pressure. There is a vibratory theory of 
gravitation extant, therefore; and it is 
sometimes illustrated experimentally by 
small hollow chambers, like elastic cap- 
sules, immersed in water and kept rap- 
idly pulsating by means of tubes con- 
nected with a rapidly alternating pump. 

But to me it appears that vibration is 
not a sufficiently fundamental and unal- 
terable property of matter to constitute 
a likely explanation of so extraordinarily 
fixed and permanent an effect as gravi- 
tation: that must surely depend on 
something constitutional and deeply im- 
bedded in the very existence of the ulti- 
mate unit of matter. 

So we are driven back to the idea of 
a tension in the ether, set up at the 
moment when an electron came into 
existence! But how an electron can be 
brought into existence, or what an elec- 
tron is, we do not know, though we may 
not always remain ignorant. Newton 
himself, however, perceived that such 
a tension—if it could be deduced as an 
inseparable consequence of matter, or if 
its existence could be otherwise demon- 
strated — would do what was wanted. 
For in his “Optical Queries” —those in- 
teresting suggestions in the interrogative 
form which are appended to editions of 
his Optics issued late in life—he shows 
that if the pressure of this medium is 
less in the neighborhood of dense bodies 
than at great distances from them, dense 
bodies will be drawn toward one another; 
and that if the diminution of pressure is 
inversely as the distance from the dense 
body, the law will be that of gravitation. 
“The next step, as he points out, is to 
account for this inequality of pressure in 
the medium; and as he was not able 
to do this, he left the explanation of the 
cause of gravity as a problem to succeed- 
ing ages.’ So says Clerk-Maxwell. 

The problem is just as biting now as 
it was when that was written, and 
perhaps its difficulty is intensified rath- 
er than alleviated by the enormously 
stronger electric attractions and repul- 
sions which are now known to occur 
between electrons and between electri- 
cally charged atoms—the latter being the 
forces of chemical affinity. For between 
the smallest material units the electric 
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attraction is, so to speak, infinitely 
stronger than any gravitation attrac- 
tion; we are not really sure that ¢lec- 
trons gravitate atall. Their gravitation, 
if it exists—as I think it probably does— 
must be the merest residue, some irre- 
ducible minimum which characterizes all 
without regard to sign. 

It is singular that there is no known 
gravitational repulsion, that it is all at- 
traction: that there is not a principle 
of “levity” as well as a principle of 
“gravity! Some have surmised that in 
the course of ages all the matter which 
repelled our kind has absented itself and 
gone into the uttermost parts of infinity. 
But surely some might have been me- 
chanically entangled or entrapped for 
our edification. Most likely, ntti 
no such general repulsion exists. Elec- 
trical repulsion exists, of course — an 
electrostatic force depending on the first 
power of electrostatic charge and there- 
fore depending on the sign of that charge 
—but in addition to this large effect 
there may be a minute residue or surplus 
depending on some even power of the 
charge, a residue pects ~eh , hopelessly 
minute. 

We can reckon that the gravitation- 
al force between two electrons, at any 
distance apart, is to their electrical at- 
traction or repulsion at the same dis- 
tance in the ratio of 1 to 1,000,000,000,- 
000,000, the numbers of ciphers in the 
denominator of this frac*ion being fif- 
teen. Yet if such an almos: *:ifinitesimal 
but unalterable uniform constant residue 
of stress should ever be shown to be 
produced in the ether by the very exist- 
ence of the singularity in it which we 
call an electron—or whatever the unit 
of matter may turn out to be — then 
the whole business of astronomy can be 
worked, and the gigantic forces between 
sun and planets will be accounted for. 
For electrical forces, however relatively 
enormous, cancel out in the aggregate 
because they are of opposite sign; but 
the ridiculously small gravitational resi- 
due goes on piling itself up—nothing 
interfering with it or diminishing any 
part of it—until the mutual force of 
planetary gravitational attraction be- 
comes millions of millions of tons. 
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BY G. B. 
TR, ANLAGH stood on 


the snow plateau a 
big, burly figure in 
= knickerbockers, white 
WA jersey, and cap — and 
- watched a_ half-dozen 
Le) men and women detach 
themselves, one by one, from the belt of 
pines above him and shoot down the 
wide slope of the Eikelshorn on the long, 
graceful ski. He watched with eyes 
narrowed and his hard, wind-burned 
face eager; and then, as a wild-haired 
boy arrived at his feet in a smother of 
snow, he demanded, sharply: 

‘“‘Where’s your sister, Godfrey? 

The boy picked himself up, shook the 
clinging snow from head and neck, and 
ex: amined his left ski. 

“Sprung again,” he said, in disgust. 

“ Just my luck. What? Is it Hilary? 
She is coming down the path. Sprung, 
too, | think. . . . or she ricked her ankle. 
No, it isn’t bad; she said she didn’t 
want any help.” 

Stranlagh unstrapped his ski with 
quick hands, thrust them upright in the 
snow, and turned into the steep path 
with the short, straight step born of much 
walking through African jungles. Seven 
years on the Gold Coast had not left him 
with much grace of manner, nor much 
knowledge of the softer side of life. 
Fever; daily battle against the grosser 
passions, against ignorance, loneliness, 
and that insidious system of corruption 
which prevails among native officials— 
all this had developed the ruler in him, 
and something of the brute. He knew 
women and love by books, chiefly—and 
by the native lives under his hand. He 
knew men as beings made to grapple as 
best they might and as best they chose 
with an-unclean savagery and a yet more 
unclean civilization; and he had brought 
to these winter sports among the Swiss 
mountains very much the same indiffer- 
ence to the personal and the same atten- 
tion to detail which had given him his 
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commissionership at the hands of a dis- 
cerning government. 

In all Stranlagh’s life there had seemed 
leisure for neither amusement nor sen- 
timent; but at this time he was set- 
ting himself steadily to the learning of 
both, in full knowledge that another two 
months would see him back at Accra 
with all the old j joys and the old torments 
awaiting him. Anewone would be added 
by then, and only Hilary Clephane could 
tell him if it was going to be joy or tor- 
ment. And he had not asked her yet. 
For some time Stranlagh had understood 
that to dance and skate and ski with 
Hilary was not at all the same thing as 
to go through those movements with 
any of the other girls who crowded the 
toboggan-runs and the rink and the 
skiing-grounds; and, being rigid in the 
grain, and with no knowledge of that 
passion which shakes a man to his foun- 
dation, he believed that he loved the 
girl. But, in truth, Stranlagh, District 
Commissioner of the Gold Coast, was as 
yet the lover of duty only, and of a plain 
English honor upheld in a savage land. 

His way lay straight up through the 
pine-forest, indigo now in shadow, and 
rust-red where the dying sun smote it. 
The tang of resin was clean and strong 
round him, and through the crystal still- 
ness quivered the faint tinkle of sledge- 
bells far below in the valley. The sharp 
air heated his blood and quickened the 
natural virility in him; and so he went 
to meet the one woman, treading blind 
and blundering into his fate as nine men 
out of ten will do. 

Where a dead pine jutted over the 
track he saw her—small and tired, and 
dragging her ski behind her, but she 
laughed as he took them from her 
roughly. 

“Haven’t you any sense, Miss Cle- 
phane?” he said. “‘ You’re as lame as a 
cat.” 

“Please say ‘a kitten,’” she pleaded. 
**And don’t look so cross.” 
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“Why didn’t you make Godfrey help 
you? How did you hurt yourself? Is it 
painful? You must take my arm... .” 

A note of possession which he did not 
know was there made the girl draw back 
with a quick pucker between her white 
brows. 

“Not for worlds,” she said. “Alone I 
did it and alone I’ll pay the cost. That 
is the kind of ethics you’re always teach- 
ing me. But you can carry my ski.” 

Stranlagh looked down on her, biting 
his lips. Her small, brilliant face was 
paler than usual, and the dark, deep- 
lashed eyes showed pain. 

“Will you take my arm?” he said, 
again. “If not | shall carry you as well 
as the ski.” 

She made a little grimace and put her 
gloved hand on the jersey sleeve. ‘‘ You 
have the most gracefully persuasive 
manner of any one I, know,” she said. 
*“Do men ever disobey you, Mr. Stran- 
lagh?” 

“Not often; and not generally twice 
—except one man.” 

His tone changed, and her face with 
it; for she received impressions with a 
marvelous quickness, and through these 
brief weeks of friendship Stranlagh had 
admitted her somewhat fully into that 
arena of struggle and punishment which 
interpreted life to him. Grim stories he 
had told her, with a merciless directness 
which a man seldom uses to a girl; and 
it said much for Stranlagh’s innate hon- 
esty that not even red parted lips and 
wide sweet eyes could make him paint 
himself a bigger man than he was. 

“Tell me about that man,” she said. 
“He was somebody special, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes; a forestry officer and a friend 
of mine—once. I gave him a horse- 
whipping out in the bush just before I 
left, and I fancy he’ll finish me off when 
I get back, if he can. They’ve given me 
another year in the same district.” 

“Finish you.... Do you mean that 
he would kill you?” 

“Well—men disappear occasionally, 
you know; especially in that wild coun- 
try up the Volta. I brought it on my- 
self, of course, for I nearly killed him. 
I have more than once wished that I had. 
Some men ought to be wiped off the 
earth. They pollute it. Miss Clephane, 
you'll catch cold if you stand still.” 


His tone had been indifferent, except 
in the last words. 

“Oh .. . why do you never talk like 
an ordinary man? You—you always 
sound as if you were a bit of the Old 
Testament, somehow.” 

Stranlagh laughed, but his eyes had 
hardened. “ There is a good deal of the 
Old Testament along the Gold Coast,” 
he admitted, “but I’m sorry I spoke of 
it. I forgot I was talking to a girl. We 
don’t talk to many out there, you see. 
And we so often get down to bed-rock 
that I’m afraid it makes us brutal. | 
have been brutal now. I’m sorry. For- 
give me.” 

He took her arm, felt the trem- 
bling of it, and stooped to peer into her 
white face. “Good Lord!” he said. 
“What is it? What have I done? 
Hilary, . . . have I frightened you as 
much as all that? Hilary...” 

He put his hand on her shoulder, and 
the soft slimness of it fired him. She 
winced from his voice and touch; and 
then his grip tightened on her, and in a 
moment the Stranlagh whom men knew 
as impregnable in his fortress of justice 
and discipline was gone before a wave 
of overmastering passion which almost 
swept him off his feet. His words came 
in a burst—stammering, fierce, pleading; 
his breath was close against her forehead, 
and in the shadows under the pine-trees 
his dark, rugged face was a thing that 
terrified her. She flung up her arm to 
ward him off. 

“Don’t . . . oh, please don’t,” she 
cried. “I’m sorry. Oh, I’m sorry.” 

“Sorry?” He brushed her words 
aside. “‘No. You have no cause to be 
sorry. I love you... love you... 
love you! And you shall love me. I'll 
teach you, I’ll teach you! Hilary, you 
don’t know what love is. It can do 
anything. It can make the whole world 
go as a man wants—” 

“Oh, I know.” Her voice was muffled. 
**Men always think that when they love. 
You are all dynamiters by nature, and 
I might have known . . . but I didn’t, 
and I am sorry ... sorry. You seemed 
so much older, so wrapped up in your 
work. Mr. Stranlagh .. . please, Mr. 
Stranlagh, forget this and let us be 


friends.” 
“Friends?” he said. ‘“‘When I love 
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Friends? No! I can’t be friends 

th vou any more. I—God! It won't 

nto words, but I love you! Do you 

> J love you! Wait till I kiss you 

you'll know!” 

lis arm came closely round her shoul- 

; and he pulled her hands from before 

face. And then, when he believed 

t nothing in heaven or hell could have 

between her lips and his, her 
teady words held him back. 

‘I do know it,” she said. ‘‘ You have 
done me high honor, Mr. Stranlagh, and 

must not spoil it now. Take me 
home, for I am tired and my foot aches, 
nd to-night you may speak to me 
vain.” 

He did not answer, nor did he loose 
her. And the tears were in her voice 

hen she spoke again, for well she knew 
what she had done to him. 

“Mr. Stranlagh, will you please help 
me home? I am so tired.” 

He stepped back slowly and there was 
1 sharp moment of tension. Then he 
offered his arm. “If you don’t mind,” 
he said, and his voice was low. ‘There 
are so many roots to stumble on along 
this track.” 

Her light hand fell on his arm in- 
stantly, and Stranlagh set his lips, resist- 
ing the desire to crush it against him. 
{nd together they went back; down the 
dark, winding path where frost was 
already spreading its slippery film; 
icross the little valley sunk in the trans- 
lucent blue of evening, and up the 
narrow village street where lighted shops 
filled with carven Christs and brown 
bears and xzwerge attracted the gay 
crowds coming back from the toboggan- 
runs. 

Stranlagh never cared to look back on 
that walk. Love of women had hitherto 
been to him a meaningless formula used 
by other men; but now love had leaped 
on him as a live thing, a blazing fire fed 
with the fuel of many empty and strenu- 
ous years. The long lashes lying on the 
girlish cheeks; the slim outline in the 
close-fitting jersey costume; the quiver 
in her young voice as she spoke—all 
these things meant to Stranlagh now 
something beyond interpretation, so that 
the sweat was on his forehead and his 
face was stiff with repression when he 
left her in the lighted corridor at the 
Vout. CXXVIIL—No. 767.—85 
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hotel and locked himself in his room. 
And here he tried to face that which this 
last hour had done to him—to him, big 
John Stranlagh, with his level head and 
his keen common-sense and his disgust 
at the weaknesses of other men. 

7m but she’s so little,” he 
helplessly. “It would have crushed her 
if | had—held her—as I—”’ With a 
groan he gripped his arms together over 
his breast and walked through the room, 
fighting to regain his lost poise. 

‘It happens to us all, I suppose,” he 
found himself saying. ‘‘ We can’t escape. 
It is just a madness—a drunkenness. | 
shall get over it. Even if she does not 
care, I shall get over it. This happens to 
us all.” 

But casuistry was of little help to him 
now, and when he followed Hilary into 
the lounge after dinner his hard face was 
drawn and dark. “I have brought some 
photographs to show you,” he said. 
“Will you come into the drawing-room? 
They are going to dance directly, and the 
musicians will be in here.’ 

She shook her head, and under the 
dark mist of her hair and against her 
white shoulders her rich color seemed to 
have paled. In the close yellow dra- 
peries she gave Stranlagh the impression 
of a flower folded into its sheath, and he 
looked down at her with the pulses ham- 
mering in his temples. 

“T have ordered my coffee in here,” 
she said. ‘I don’t mind the German 
band, for it is really Swiss, you know.” 


said, 


“You are afraid of me,” he said, 
sharply. 
“1 think I am—a little. ... Are these 


the photographs?” 

She spread them on her silken lap, 
and took the coffee the waiter brought. 
Stranlagh ordered some for himself, and 
then he sat still, seeking words that 
would not come. What could he say to 
her here, where people were passing and 
the long-haired orchestra was already 
tuning up? What cruelty made her keep 
him here? Cruelty ... or was it fear? 
He sickened suddenly, and his eyes went 


blind with shame and misery. How was 
he to humble himself to her? How was 
he to make her understand? And then 


he heard her speaking—softly, but very 
distinctly. 
“Perhaps it would have been better 
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to tell you up on the plateau,” she said, 


“but... 1 couldn’t. I am more sorry 
than | can say about this, Mr. Stranlagh. 
I like you so much, and... I have 


hurt you so much. No; wait till I have 
finished. | can never give you what you 
ask, Mr. Stranlagh, because there is 
some one else.” 

There was a little silence. The fair 
Swiss waiter brought coffee, and Stran- 


lagh took four lumps—he heard himself 


counting them. Laughter came from 
the big room beyond where the men 
were taking their partners. Stranlagh 
said, slowly: 

“Would you mind repeating that? | 
am not sure that I heard.” 

“There is—another man. We have 
loved each other ever since | was a little 
girl, but he will not be officially engaged 
until he has a better position. He is on 
the Gold Coast, too. Perhaps you may 
even have met him, though I have not 
heard you speak of him. But that is 
why I have liked to talk to you so much, 
and why, when you spoke of men disap- 
pearing, | was so afraid—for him. I am 
being very frank and very cruel to you, 
but it is best. I think you would sooner 
have it straight out. You are not a 
cow ard.” 

She stopped with her breath short- 
ened, and she did not look at him. 
Across the lounge the string band was 
now playing a wild waltz, and figures 
swayed in couples past the distant open 
door. Stranlagh sat silent, staring at 
the floor. He had known that he might 
have to meet this. He told himself that 
he had known he imight, but the words 
conveyed no sense. 

** Another man,” 
“Another man.’ 

And then the primal instinct of pos- 
session and conquest shouted suddenly 
that there could be no other man. His 
fingers twitched and his nostrils widened 
slightly, like those of an animal scenting 
blood. There should be no other man! 
He raised his head sharply, and the 
swollen veins in his temples and the light 
in his eyes sent a shiver running through 
the girl’s body. She caught up the pho- 
tographs hurriedly. 

“Oh, tell me about these,” she said. 
“What a dear little black baby! And 
are all the West African villages like this 
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one? ...QOh! You have Harry here! 
You have! And you never told me yo 
knew him!” 

Stranlagh looked stupidly at the hand 
some, impudent face grinning out of th. 
photograph. 

“Yes,” he said, after a pause, “I told 
you about him. . . the forestry office; 
I horsewhipped.”’ 

She dropped the handful scattering 01 
the floor, and her eyes flamed at him c ou 
of a white face. “That,” she cried, 
the man I love—the man I am going t 

marry!” 

If passionate pride and _ tenderne:s 
could have crowned her lover at that 
moment, her words would have done it 
Stranlagh’s eyes met hers; blankly at 
first, and then with a something in them 
which she did not understand—neve 
could have understood. They seemed 
to bore into her, those eyes, with thei 
terrible intensity. Then they left hers 
abruptly, and Stranlagh got up and 

walked down the lounge in silence. 

She looked after him, numb and white- 
faced; seeing the burly brute strength of 
his shoulders under the well-made coat, 
the dogged set of the head on the thick 
neck, the big, clenched hand burned 
almost to blackness by rough work and 
exposure. There was scarcely any sen 
sation in her at this moment, but dimly 
she knew that the very'demon of evil had 
hold of the man who walked down th« 
empty lounge to the door beyond which 
the dancers whirled, and then turned and 
came back to her. He came slowly, 
pulled up his chair, and sat down again, 
and she did not look at him. But sh 
shivered as she waited for him to speak 

“‘T don’t know how to say it to you,” 
he said at last, and his voice was strange. 
“I don’t see what I can say without 
making you—suspect me. You must 
not marry Yorke, Miss Clephane. Any 
one who knows him well would tell you 
that.” 

“Oh, be a man!” she said, very low. 
“* Because you hate him, and because you 
think he may . . . hurt you for what 
you have done to him . . . don’t take 
advantage of the fact that he is not 
here and traduce him to me.” 

“I knew you would think that,” he 
said, slowly. “It is not the truth, Miss 


Clephane. I am not saying this because 
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f what I have discovered you to be to 
e, I am saying it because I know the 
wn.” 

He stopped, breathing unevenly. She 
new that she was in the presence of 
torture and a self-control infinitely 
reater than she could comprehend, and 
r flesh chilled. But indignation and 

rose up in her. 

‘And do you think I don’t know 
m?” she said. “‘Do you think that 

ir words can mean anything to me— 
.u who own that you have—have in- 
ited him? Physically you may be 
ronger than he is—I suppose you are 
but mentally! Oh, you coward! You 
ate him, and you want me, and so you 
stoop to this!’ 

Her cheeks flamed now, and her eyes 
shone. Stranlagh watched her steadily. 
[his very passion for her lover made her 
even more lovely, more desirable. But 
sity and horror had quenched self in him 
for the time. 

“You are mistaken,” he said. “‘I can’t 
give you particulars about this, but if 
you wish I will give them to Godfrey 
He may be able to convince you.” 

“You are afraid to tell me a lie, but 
you would tell it to Godfrey. He is 
young enough to be easily persuaded! 
Oh, you are clever, Mr. Stranlagh!: And 
you are brave!” 

She bit her lips, struggling against 
burning tears, and Stranlagh stood up. 

“Come into the drawing-room,” he 
said, abruptly. ‘‘We must get to the 
end of this, and there will be a crowd in 
here directly.” 

The music had stopped, and in the 
next room he shut the door and turned 
to her; and the hard mask of his face 
was white and the hair on his temples 
was wet. 

“T think you have got some of the 
qualities of a man,” he said. ‘ You ex- 
pect a voucher for the truth of this. I 
can’t give it to you. I must ask you to 
believe me without it, and I know that 
[ am asking much. Yorke has not been 
on the Gold Coast very long, Miss Cle- 
phane; but I have seen him rather often, 
and I have seen his deterioration—and 
[ have heard of it. He is a fairly good 
officer—when his pleasures give him time 
for his work.” 

They faced each other; the girl wide- 
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eyed, with parted lips, and the man re- 
pressed into a merciless quiet. 

“You mean that others besides your- 
self speak evil of him?” 

“a 4s 

“T do not believes it. I shall never 
believe it. I love him. If he came to 
me—here—now—do you think that any- 
thing you could do or say would keep 
me from him? I tell you that noth- 
ing could. Nothing in all the world! 
Nothing!” 

Stranlagh looked at her with his lips 
drawn in, and between his narrowed 
lids showed appreciation of her spirit and 
something of the temper which made 
him feared along the coast. 

“Then there is just this to say,” he 
said. ‘‘ Yorke shall not marry you if I 
can help it.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Just that. Yorke shall not marry 
you if I can help it.” 

“Do you still expect to marry me 
yourself?” 

His face atte sted to the thrust for a 
moment. “No,” he said, shortly. 

“Then you would kill him, perhaps?” 
Her lip lifted over her white teeth in a 
fine scorn. 

“I may have to—in self-defense. But 
I can arrange something, I think. His 
character and his position won’t stand 
against mine out there, Miss Clephane.” 

He had no more thought of sparing 
her than of sparing himself. Remember- 
ing three days spent in the rains with 
Yorke in a little native village near 
Angomeda, it did not seem possible that 
he should spare her. His face may have 
shown it, for suddenly her courage 
failed, and she flung out her hands to 
him. 

“You don’t understand,” she said, 
piteously. “I have loved him all my 
life. You think you know what love is, 
but you can’t. Three weeks ago you 
had never seen me, and I loved Harry 
when I was a little girl . . . oh, just a 
little girl, and he was good to me. I 
want him every day of my life, you 
know. I don’t think you could wish to 
keep him away from me if you under- 
stood that. You couldn’t, could you? 
I—I suppose you quarreled about some- 
thing, and—and you know he will pay 
you back now. But you are so much 
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older than he, and so strong. You— 
you couldn’t revenge yourself on him 
just because | can’t love you 

could you? A man wouldn’t ever do 
that.” 

The round, girlish face and 
seemed to hav’ thinned, and the tears 
ran down her face. ‘Tell me that you 
won't ever do anything to him,” she 
pleaded. 

“TI can’t tell you that.” 

Stranlagh’s voice was harsh, and his 
eyes were turned from her. 

“You must tell me. Oh!... how do 
you think I could live without him, 
now ?”’ 

“IT can’t. Miss Clephane, a little pain 
is better than a lifetime of it. You would 
have a lifetime of it with Yorke, and | 
mean to prevent that if I can. Other 
fellows would tell me that it is no busi- 
ness of mine. I can’t help that. 1| only 
know that I will keep him away from 
you if I can.” 

His words were rough and blunt. He 
did not move or look at her. And she 

ut her hands on his shoulders, not 
wot the forces with which she 
play ed. 

“You couldn’t,” she said, again. “‘ Ah, 
you couldn’t be so cruel to me. Promise 
that you won’t. What can I do to make 
you promise? You can—can kiss me if 
you like. You can put your arms round 
me as you wanted to this afternoon. | 
will let you do that if you wil be good 
to Harry—and to me.” 

Her palms were soft against his neck, 
against his ears. She leaned to him, with 
her brave soul in the eyes deep with 
tears and the color flooding her up- 
turned face. Stranlagh stood still. The 
trip-hammer pulses were beating in his 
brain again and a wild devil was leaping 
along his blood. Suddenly he moved, 
taking her by the shoulders and drawing 
her near him. She did not resist, and 
the faint scent from her cloudy hair and 
her clothes dizzied him. He drew her 
nearer, feeling the chill of her flesh under 
his hands. His throat seemed closed and 
his eyes blind, and those trip-hammer 
pulses beat—beat. Then he loosed her 
so suddenly that she staggered, and 
walked away down the room with his 
head bent and his hands twitching. 

She dropped sideways into a chair and 


neck 


lay there, with her head down on the arm 
of it, and presently he came back, look- 
ing at her with the mask over his face 
again. 

“Are you going to faint?” he said. 

“Women always do that when they can- 
not get what they want, don’t they?’ 
Then he stooped lower, but he did not 
touch her. “Hilary,” he said, “I am 
interfering in what most men would Say 
is no affair of mine, but you are not 
going to desecrate yourself if I can pre- 
vent it. Won’t you believe me when | 
say that I know more of the world than 
you do?” 

“T love him,”’ she said, half-suffocated. 
“T can’t believe harm of him. I can’t.”’ 

“That ends it, I fancy,” said Stran- 
lagh, and stood up. “I think I had 
better not say any more.” 

“No!” She sprang up, facing him 
with her last spurt of power. “If any- 
thing happens to him you shall not go 
free. I will—will—” 

“What?” he said, and his lips twisted 
to a half-smile. 

““T will tell every one that you threat- 
ened him because—” 

He looked at her steadily, knowing 
this for his last leave-taking and seeing 
with a curious distinctness the delicate 
— oval of her nails and the flutter of 

er breast where some red winter roses 
touched the white. 

“Miss Clephane,” he said, “you are 
very young, and you will get over this. 
You have plenty of courage and . 
you are very young, and youth is the 

est doctor of all. i he hesitated 
and stammered. “Oh, forget us both 
as soon as you can,” he said. “That's 
the only thing for you to do.” 

He turned, and she held out her hands 
with a little inarticulate cry. The blood 
ran up his drawn face, and he made on« 
step back. Then he shook his head and 


went out quickly. 


“When massa no stop man die 
Man die. When massa no stop man 
die-e.” 

Such chants from his negro carriers 
were of common occurrence to Stranlagh 
when he was on tour, and he tramped on 
up the road in a bleak indifference, with 
his blue-striped shirt open at the throat 
and the mud of the last river-crossing 
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still wet on his riding-breeches. Up in 
the high tops a faint breeze moved, 
breaking and knitting up the pencils of 
light that slid down into the hot shadows 
where cable-thick lianas laced oil-palm 
to silk-cotton-tree and acacia to a thou- 
sand others. Ahead the road narrowed 
far off to a wedge of golden light, and 
the hammock boys zigzagged back and 
forth in it, waiting until it should please 
massa to be toted again. Behind trailed 
the carriers — some twenty men and 
women, and a few children—bearing 
Stranlagh’s bath, his roll of bedding, his 
chop-box, uniform-case, rifle, cartridges, 
and all the other things which are neces- 
sary when a white man travels through 
the forest in West Africa. 

And in between walked the whit. man 

silent, alone, omnipotent—the embodi- 
ment of British prestige in a savage land, 
and, at this moment, as weak in spirit 
as the smallest baby carried under its 
mother’s arm behind him. Stranlagh 
had been back at his work for two 
months, and there was very nearly a 
year of its monotonous routine before 
him. Until now he had neither loved 
nor hated that routine. It was his duty, 
and he had performed it with a conscien- 
tious impersonality which took no great 
toll of either mind or body. Occasion- 
ally in the past he had been moved to 
deep feeling, as when he thrashed Yorke, 
and when he made a forced march in the 
rains to rescue a man from the fetish 
priests. But—and this was the vital 
point with Stranlagh—he had hitherto 
lived as an official more than as a man. 
Now, in these last months, he was living 
as a man only. He had looked on the 
one woman and she had found favor in 
his eyes, and then the sword had come 
between, turning him back to walk his 
track through the world alone. 

It was very still here, in this funnel 
of the forest sprinkled with yellow light, 
and it was unbelievably hot. Occasion- 
ally a small monkey swung noiselessly 
through the branches to disappear in 
some deeper covert; occasionally a par- 
rot screamed sharply or a bird-chatter 
rang out and stopped. But through the 
hours the monotonous hum of insects 
and the padding of naked feet in the 
dust and the slow intoned chant of the 
carriers seemed only a part of the intense 
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hush of an ancient and nerveless world. 
Now and again a thick mouse-like smell 
told Stranlagh where the great fruit- 
eating bats were hung up in some leafy 


shade, waiting for the night, and many 
times the strange, sensuous odor from a 
hidden orchid clouded his brain as if 
with incense or the scent from a woman’s 
hair. 

That scent wound itself in with Stran- 


lagh’ s thoughts—with his life. A wom- 
an’s hair in dark, misty masses; a young 
white throat, deep eyes. Stran- 


lagh saw them on the walls of bare rest- 
houses of nights now, and in the flecks 
of light on a dark pool, and in the silver 
clouds of a full-moon sky. Such things 
are not good for a lonely man in a West 
African forest to think about, especially 
when he has a touch of fever on him and 
an insistent devil whispering in his ear. 
Stranlagh knew this, yet he did not curb 
himself. He did not try to. There was 
nothing with which he cared to fill the 
silent hours but love for the woman and 
hate for the man. Yorke —did ever 
man hate man before as he loathed and 
hatred Yorke? Many times the man- 
face shaped itself in his mind beside the 
girl-face: idly amused, good-looking, as 
women count such things; but, to one 
who knew, instinct with a hidden foul- 
ness. 

Stranlagh shut his fist in a blind desire 
to crash it into that mocking face; and 
he did not realize that, day by day, the 
man primeval was stirring in him, shak- 
ing off the bonds of centuries, blinking 
with the intense little eyes of instinct out 
of all the painful teaching and dogma- 
tism of a race. Stranlagh wanted to 
kill. He wanted to fight for the woman; 
not in the veiled words of an effete civili- 

zation, but with the fist and with tram- 
pling feet and a grip on the choking 
windpipe. His teeth drew back from his 
lips as he thought of it; his shoulders 
drooped, and his great hands gripped. 
He walked more stealthily, with nar- 
rowed eyes glancing left and right, as the 
big white baboons walk on the haunted 
hills of the Krobo. He was primeval 
man again; conquered by his passions 
of love and hate; one with the cruel age- 
old forest about him. He was strong 
—strong! How Yorke had cried out 
under his horsewhipping! There had 
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been blood on the fellow’s neck when he 
let him up: blood, like the blood Yorke 
himself had... . Still he walkéd on in 
silence and let his mind tread back 
through the centuries again. 

The tunnel opened sharply to scat- 
tered orchard bush with distant hills 
humping against a fading sky. Night 
came fast, turning to ink-black the pools 
in the coarse grass. Isolated trees took 
strange shapes with reaching arms and 
nodding heads; night-birds began to 
call, and black patches of forest on 
the higher ground silvered under a rising 
moon. The great bats sheered by, wail- 
ing like unhappy women, and at some 
far-off pool a leopard was crying—crying 
insistently. All the winnowed-out evil 
and injustice and sin through which man 
has striven to carve his path belong to 
an African night—with the Redemption 
left out of it. Stranlagh forgot the ex- 
quisite wonder of that selflessness and 
purity and struggle by which through 
all the ages a handful of the sons of men 
have won their rightful title of sons of 
God. He forgot the reason for pain, 
for temptation. Through the hours he 
knew only that the breath of one woman 
on his cheek, the touch of one woman’s 
hands on his neck, had brought to life 
in him something which not even death 
could kill. He knew that he would very 
shortly meet the man who could take 
those hands and that young gracious self 
of her and do what he chose with them. 
And he knew, too, what Yorke would 
choose to do. 

The night dripped with heat, and the 
bodies of the hammock-boys glanced in 
the white light. Little red and yellow 
gleams from cooking fires sprang out of 
the shadows ahead; a pig scurried away 
with squeaks of terror, and beside the 
long, whitewashed wall of a compound 
dogs were barking. Past the palm- 
thatched huts built of swish, and past 
the black occupants with their eager 
greetings, the hammock-boys trotted up 
to a verandaed house raised on stilts, and 
halted at the steps. Stranlagh got out 
wearily. He knew these rest-houses, 
with their empty silences and their 
scanty furniture that was but a travesty 
of home-comforts.. He turned into the 
front room and his orderly pattered after 
him distressfully. 





“Oder massa go sit down bungalow 
first,” he announced. 

“No matter. I take next room.” 
Then he turned on the threshold. ‘What 
name other massa?” he asked. 

Keta interrogated the Kroo-boy who 
was setting out the other man’s bed and 
bath. 

“Him name Massa Yorke. . . . For- 
estry,”’ he said, and dived down the 
veranda steps to hurl his wrath at the 
lagging carriers. 


Stranlagh had his meal out on the 
veranda, and then he lit his pipe and sat 
still, waiting for Yorke to come up from 
the village. The shrill chatter and scuf- 
fling with which the carriers and his 
pe boys had prepared his room for 
the night lessened and faded into an ab- 
solute silence with their departure to 
seek for quarters in the nearest com- 
pound. The rest-house stood apart where 
the march of the forest was stopped by 
a little plain, now sharply black and sil- 
ver in moonlight, and the one sound in 
a hush that seemed to fill the world came 
from a night-bird saying “hoo, hoo, 
hoo,” all on one note, somewhere back 
among the trees. The stark mystery and 
dread of the African night was abroad, 
held back a little round the white man 
by a kerosene-lamp placed on the table 
by his elbow, and making him a mark 
for any one who should come to the 
veranda-end with noiseless feet. Stran- 
lagh thought of this suddenly and blew 
the light out. And then he went on 
smoking. 

It did not seem to him strange that 
he should meet Yorke here. This week, 
or next week—it was all one. He was 
to meet him sometime, and that would 
be the beginning and the end of it. His 
brain told him that it would be necessary 
to bully Yorke, buy him off, make him 
false promises, fill him with drink and 
take him out in the sun. Any one way 
of these might do, but his blood told him 
that he probably would not use any of 
them. He sat quite still; and his hands 


were cold with the chill of the fever and 
his head was very hot, and he waited 
for the sound of feet over the creaking 
boards. 

It came at last, quick and uncertain, 
and in the sharp-cut moonlight Yorke 
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stood and looked down on him. Stran- 
lach did not move. He met those blue, 
blood-shot eyes in silence, and presently 
Y orke laughed a little. 

‘They told me you were here,” he 
said. “I thought you’d wait up for me. 

Stranlagh did not move. Spawn of 
the primeval or product of this latter- 
day civilization—which was he? He did 
not know, and perhaps there is not so 
much difference as men like to pretend. 
Yorke spoke again. 

“You thought you'd queer me with 
my girl, did you?” he said. “You were 
not smart enough, Stranlagh. She sticks 
to me!” 

Stranlagh’s chair fell over as he lifted 
his big body slowly. In some way he 
had not expected this, had not dreamed 
that Hilary, in her young fear and love 
and indignation, would fling his inner 
agony down before the feet of this 
man. 

“You were hard put to it when you 
tried to shame me to her,” said Yorke, 
and his words bit with the hate in them. 
“Was that—thrashing—dquite the thing 
a decent man would talk about—to her?” 

“T told her before I knew it was you,” 
s ud Stranlagh, goaded at last. 

‘That’s a lie. You told her because 
it was part of the way you chose to 
revenge yourself on a girl who repulsed 
your advances. She told me that you 
tried to kiss her.” 

Stranlagh made an animal noise in his 
throat. His big body began to stoop a 
little at the shoulders, and the fever that 
flushed his veins seemed to be turning 
the white night red. He would not ask 
if she had told of what came after, but 
he longed to know as he had never 
longed even for her touch. 

“I could have shot you from the 
steps,” said Yorke, “but I didn’t want 
to. I get my leave next week, and I’m 
going home—home to marry Hilary. 
She’s a sweet, soft little bit of goods, 
isn’t she? 

For two hours Yorke had been drink- 
ing spirits and chewing kola-nut with 
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the chief; and he was no longer a white 
man responsible for the badge he wore, 
but a beast stripped to his natural bes- 
tiality. At any other time Stranlagh 
would have known this, but he could not 
know it now. The smell and the blood- 
taint of this African forest, the fever in 
him and the hate, the taunting words. 
Again the inarticulate rioise sounded in 
his throat, and he moved, circling so as 
to get the other man into the light. 

There was a silence, with both men 
breathing fast and unevenly. Out of the 
distance rang again the cry of the leop- 
ard, a desolate, animal cry, and on the 
veranda the two who had won through 
generations of pain and expiation to the 
dignity of immortality faced each other 
with the eternal problem between them. 

Yorke dared not move; dared not 
draw attention to himself; and still 
round the eaves of the veranda the big 
bats were wailing, and still back in 
the bushes the night-bird cried, ‘‘hoo, 
hoo.” 

“In the name of God . and the 
Son... ” said Stranlagh, solemnly. 
And then he whipped his great body 
round with teeth bared and eyes lit, and 
Yorke, turning to flee, went down as 
before the rush of a battering-ram. To- 
gether they rolled, gripped and silent, 
and above them the delicate black 
tracery of the leaves moved in the silver 
light, and from the bushes the bird cried, 
**hoo, hoo, hoo,” and the faint scent of 
orchids among the vines was like the 
scent of a woman’s hair. 

Yorke struggled free at last, and lay 
gasping his breath back. Then he 
crawled on hands and knees to Stranlagh’s 
side, and stared long into the tortured 
face upturned to the white light. And 
after that he closed the eyes and straight- 
ened the limbs and went down the 
veranda to his room, falling on the bed 
in the inertness of utter exhaustion. 

“Fever and sunstroke,” he said. 
“There won’t be any trouble. His heart 
wasn’t strong enone And I go home 

. next week . 
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Shall We Standardize Our Diplomatic 


Service? 


BY DAVID 


JAYNE HILL 


Former United States Ambassador to Germany 


T was on a chilly night 
in November, just pre- 
ceding the opening of 
Congress, when the scat- 
tered Senators and 
Representatives were 
n beginning to assemble 
for the coming session, that a little 
group of men, some of whom will seem 
like old friends to the readers of this 
magazine, formed a half-circle in front 
of an open fire in a certain club in 
Washington. 

They were four in number: a vener- 
able gentleman known as a distin- 
guished jurist, a young Senator from a 
far-Western State, a Representative of 
national reputation from the Middle 
West, and a professor from a Southern 
university. 

“IT have asked Count Brysterand,” 
observed the Representative, “to join us 
this evening to continue a conversation 
the Judge and I had with him not long 
ago. As the result of some things he 
said upon that occasion, I resolved to 
prepare a bill for the coming session of 
Congress on the standardization of our 
diplomatic service. The Judge has prom- 
ised to help me with this bill, to which 
I have given considerable thought, but 
the subject is invested with difficulties 
which I had not anticipated. I hope to 
get additional light from the remarks 
of the Ambassador, and I want you 
gentlemen to help me draw him out and 
then to give me he benefit of your views 
when he has concluded.” 

As the Representative was finishing 
the sentence, a tall, middle-aged man, 
with fine-cut features and a genial man- 
ner, entered the room. All arose to 
greet him, and the Senator and the Pro- 
fessor, who had not met him, were 
presented. 








“T recall with great satisfaction, Your 
Excellency,” said the Representative, 
after they were seated, “a conversation 
we had some months ago regarding the 
diplomatic service, and I have tried to 
profit by your statements, many of 
which were very instructive to me. If 
it is agreeable to you, I should be pleased 
to have your views regarding some points 
that were not touched upon in the con- 
versation | have referred to.” 

“I fear,” said the Count, “I may not 
be able to add anything of importance 
to your stock of information, te it is 

always a pleasure to me to hear the 
pec al a he gentlemen I am so fortu- 
nate as to meet in this hospitable club. 
More than any other people in the world, 


I think, you Americans have the art of 


companionship; and’ you know how to 
surround yourselves with the conditions 
for making it agreeable. Everything 
seems possible to you.” 

“And yet, Excellency, we have much 
to learn from others; and the more we 
learn the more we realize the need. We, 
for example, are discussing as new ques- 
tions many things which you have defini- 
tively settled in Europe,” observed the 
Representative. 

* And that,” said the Count, “‘is what 
renders you really progressive. You dis- 
cuss everything, and you see all the old 
problems in a new light. In Europe we 
are doing everything with an old plant. 
We get most of our new methods and 
most of our new machinery from you.” 

“But we still have to get some ideas 
from you in Europe,” remarked the 
Judge. 

“Say, rather,” said the Count, “you 
get some of your problems from us, 
which you then solve anew by consider- 
ing them in the light of original ideas. 
You borrow only to improve.” 
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“Not always, I fear,” retorted the 
Representative. “In diplomacy, for ex- 
mple, you seem to have idez is that are 
new to us. I wish Your Excellency 

ould tell us how to organize our foreign 
ery ice.” 

“You have no need of instruction 

n that point,” replied the Count; ** you, 
vho know so well how to organize every- 
thing—your great corporations, your 
reat banking institutions, your foreign 
rade. You have only to apply your 
wn rules and methods, and you will 
presently outdo us all.” 

‘‘We have discovered,” said the Rep- 
resentative, “that as a nation we have 
ie intinternational business to trans- 

, but the proble m of how to conduct 
it is new to us 

Conduct it as you do private business 

not forgetting, however, that it is more 
pressing and important, because it is for 
the benefit of all. When you have im- 
portant private business to transact at 

distance, you consider, first, whether 
the business requires a resident repre- 
sentative or an occasional visit; second- 
y, the kind of persons and the nature 
a the business with which your repre- 
sentative will have to deal; thirdly, you 
select a person adapted to the kind of 
business with which you intend to in- 
trust him; and, finally, you furnish him 
with the means for accomplishing with 
credit the business for which you send 
him. It all seems very simple, does it 
not?” 

“But,” inquired the Professor, “does 
not a public mission differ from a private 
one?” 

“Government business differs from 
private business chiefly in this: that it 
involves greater responsibility, is essen- 
tially fiduciary, and should, therefore, be 
prepared for more carefully and be con- 
ducted with greater precaution than 
merely private business, in which mis- 
takes would involve only a personal and 
not a public misfortune. 

‘Business between governments, be- 
ing exceedingly varied in character and 
often involving unexpected develop- 
ments, is practically continuous. The 
tide of intercourse and national activity 
never ceases to flow. The occasions for 
business being continuous, the prepara- 
tion for transacting it should include the 
Vor. CXXVIIIL.—No, 767.—86 





idea of continuity. As between govern- 
ments, no one can tell what a day may 
bring forth. You could not well open 
your store only when a customer knocked 
at the door to make a purchase, or keep 
your bank closed until some one called 
to cash a check or make a deposit. If 
you intend to be prepared for action at 
the right time, your agent or his substi- 
tute must be constantly at his post; 
there must be a permanent office; and 
those needing official services must know 
where to find it, and what are the hours 
of business.” 

“But is the business of a diplomatic 
officer, after all, really continuous?” 
asked the Representative. 

“The question is a fair one, and in 
order to answer it properly it is necessary 
to consider what the business of such 
an officer is. One important element of 
it is vigilance. He ought to observe and 
report everything which his government 
may wish to know, not merely after it 
has occurred, but when it is meditated 
or under consideration. Many unpleas- 
ant occurrences can be prevented if they 
are known about in time.” 

“But the newspapers serve that pur- 
pose. They have their reporters every- 
where, keen fellows, who are spurred on 
by the spirit of rivalry. Do they not 
tell us all we need to know?” remarked 
the Representative. 

“The newspaper reporters in the great 
capitals are usually very intelligent men, 
but the rivalry you mention often ren- 
ders their reports untrustworthy. They 
are fond of startling and sensational 
statements, which are frequently erro- 
neous and afterward contradicted. They 
do not always have access to authori- 
tative sources of information, and they 
are themselves sometimes intentionally 
exploited by others for purposes which 
they do not understand.” 

“Do you think, Excellency, that dip- 
lomatic. officers can get at the truth 
more quickly and more accurately than 
the journalists?” inquired the Judge. 

“Sometimes more quickly, and almost 
always more accurately; for, being pub- 
lic officers, they have the right to ask 
questions of responsible authorities, and 
the replies become official. Diplomatic 
officers have constantly to deny news- 
paper reports which are gathered from 
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rumors on the street or inferred without 
due warrant.” 

“Are not ambassadors and ministers 
themselves deceived? Some of them are 
well known not to be omniscient,” ob- 
served the Professor. 

** All men may be deceived, but in ofh- 
cial life categorical deception, expressed 
in writing, 1s considered dangerous as 
well as disreputable. No government 
likes to put itself in that position. The 
advantage of the diplomatic officer is 
that upon any matter of real interest to 
his government he may properly ask a 
direct question to which he may rightly 
claim an answer, while the journalist 
would in most countries be considered 
impertinent if he pressed it, and would 
receive no reply. An ambassador, for 
example, may put questions to the high- 
est authority in the land, if he chooses to 
do so, and can obtain an official answer. 
He may then use his judgment as to its 
sufficiency, and he can usually determine 
by the tone and circumstances attending 
it whether or not he is being ‘amused,’ 
as we say.” 

“Could not such questions and an- 
swers be passed from government to 
government directly, without any rep- 
resentative?” asked the Senator. 

“Until you really come to think about 
it, nothing would seem more simple; but 
when you do, it immediately becomes 
apparent how awkward the process 
might sometimes be. To ask questions 
discreetly is a fine art not possessed by 
every one, and it is an art that no pru- 
dent man wishes to exercise without re- 
gard to time, place, and circumstances. 
It is possible to ask questions in such a 
manner as to make them offensive. It 
is precisely here that the man on the 
ground is especially needed. Sometimes 
it is more expedient to find out what we 
wish to know without asking questions. 
It is part of a diplomatic training to 
know how to get the truth without 
directly asking for it.” 

‘This seems to me a little mystical. 
Are diplomats different from other men?” 
remarked the Senator. 

‘Not essentially,”’ replied the Count, 
with a smile; “but they need to exercise 
tact and not spoil a friendly relation by 
introducing into it unnecessary suspi- 
cion, as if seeking a quarrel. But 





even experienced diplomatists sometimes 
fail, or are forced to fail, as other men 
are, in the exercise of their profession. 
[t was a mistake, for example, when, 
after the Emperor William I. had for- 
mally assented to the withdrawal of the 
Hohenzollern candidacy for the throne 
of Spam, to ask him to give assuranc« 
that it would never be renewed.” 

“But,” interrupted the Judge, “what 
could poor Benedetti do but ask for it, 
when he was instructed to do so by his 
government?” 

“IT can only say that your question 
brings me to the second great duty of 
an ambassador. After informing his gov- 
ernment, he should advise it; but that 
is often dificult. If the whole conduct 
of the negotiation regarding the Hohen- 
zollern candidacy had been left in Bene- 
detti’s hands, the result would have been 
different.” 

“Do governments like to be advised 
by their agents?” inquired the Senator. 

“I thought they usually preferred to 
issue their orders.” 

“Wise governments, even when com- 
posed of the most skilful and experienced 
men—and perhaps because they are thus 
composed—seek all the light their agents 
can give them as to facts, conditions, and 
consequences; but governments which 
change their personnel rapidly often fee! 
a confidence in their intuitions which 
makes knowledge seem superfluous to 
them. It is difficult for such govern- 
ments to profit by the skill of their diplo- 
matic agents.” 

“You seem to intimate,” broke in the 
Senator, “that diplomatists know more 
than their governments. They are only 
creatures. [hey donot initiate policies.” 

The Count blushed slightly, but added 
good-naturedly: “You are right, Sena- 
tor. They are public servants, and the) 
do not imitiate policies; but, if they are 
capable men and have had experience 
as well as proper training, they can aid 
very materially in making policies suc- 
cessful.” 

‘Now that,” remarked the Represen- 
tative, “is my fundamental difficulty, 
which is still only partly removed. When 
I listen to you, Your Excellency, every- 
thing seems plain, and I can see that you 
might be persuasive in your efforts to 
make others see as you do; but do you 
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really think that most diplomats count 
for much in respect to the success of 
licies ? Do they really influence any 
ne! 
‘T hey are intended to do so; and that 
rings me to the third point with regard 

. a diplomatist’s duties. I think you 

‘Il agree with me that he may be of 

me use to his government as eyes and 

rs. and also in the matter of judgment 

‘ncerning circumstances which he, as 

resident in a foreign country, fully 

mprehends, but of which his govern- 
ent knows but little. Now the third 

‘int is that he is an organ of under- 

inding; or, if this be clearer, a medium 

mutual explanation. You, Judge, 

\ust appreciate that the services of ; 

od lawyer are worth something in se- 

iring the decisi: mn of a court, and that 
he sentence is, in fact, more clearly given 
frer argument on both sides; and you, 
Vr. Senator, and you, Mr. Representa- 
tive, appreciate the value of debate. 
When business men do not agree they 
neet, explain, and eventually recognize 
a difficulties on both sides; that is, 
they negotiate. Negotiation usually has 
to be oral. It is a process of give and 
take, an effort to arrive at what is rea- 
sonable and what men of sound mind 
can approve. A diplomatist is not quite 
like a lawyer, because he has no judge 
to decide upon the value of his argu- 
ments as to the law in the case; and he 
is not quite like a debater, because he 
has no audience to convince; but he is 
in some respects like a chess-player, or 
the player of any other game of skill, 
who tries to accomplish what he can 
under the rules of the game.” 

“Well,” said the Professor, “that seems 
a strange way to putit. Do we send am- 
bassadors and ministers abroad to play 
games?” 

The Count laughed heartily, lighted a 
cigarette, and said: “I must beg you to 
excuse the ineptitude of my comparison. 
Of course I did not expect it to walk on 
all-fours. My meaning is that in nego- 
tiation a man does not win his case by 
convincing a third party, as the lawyer 
and the debater do; he wins it, or loses 
it, according to his ability to persuade 
another man that what he asks or pro- 
poses is reasonable; and he has to do 
this to a man who is trying to do the 
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same thing to him. Is it not a little like 
a game? Of course it must be perfectly 
honest, perfectly fair, and perfectly open, 
and in accordance with the rules. It 
must also be entirely friendly. Some- 
times the contest is a draw. ‘Two oppos- 
ing forces are face to face, and at a 
standstill. But more frequently one or 
the other carries his point. That is the 
nature of diplomacy, and the moving 
principle of it is personal persuasion.” 

“Very well,” said the Senator; “but 
do you mean to tell me that the affairs 
of this great nation should depend upon 
the power of one of our citizens to per- 
suade some foreigner that we are right 
in what we do or expect to have done? 
When we are right we do not purpose to 
give way because some minister of a 
foreign country says we are wrong. I 
am sure I have the people of the United 
States with me on this point.” 

The Ambassador looked very grave, 
and it appeared for a moment as if he 
were about to drop the’ conversation; 
but the Judge, who had for an instant 
seemed disturbed in his mind, said very 
placidly: “Senator, I fully appreciate 
your point of view; but if you were an 
Englishman, or a Frenchman, or a Ger- 
man, would you not feel very much the 
same way about being right, and also 
about maintaining your right?” 

“Perhaps I might, but that is a mere 
supposition,” replied the Senator. “As 
a matter of fact, however, | am an Amer- 
ican, and we Americans never want any- 
thing that is not right. We only want 
to be justly dealt with, and we insist on 
ig 

“But,” said the Judge, “‘suppose the 
other government with which we are 
dealing takes a different view and holds 
that what we demand or what we claim 
is not right, not in accordance with our 
treaty agreements or with the principles 
of international law. What would you 
do in that case?” 

“Why, I would tell the other side to 
go to—” 

“The Hague?” interrupted the Judge. 

“‘No, not necessarily—but to go about 
their business. If it were a very com- 
plicated and doubtful matter, on which 
the opinions of our-own people were 
divided, I suppose I would say, ‘To The 
Hague with it’; but if it were a plain 
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case, and we were all agreed as to where 
our interest lay, I would say, “What are 
you going to do about it?” 

** And you would do this not only once, 
but repeatedly, not only with one nation 
but with every nation? You would do 
it on principle, without an effort to make 
the other side see that you were right?” 

“Well, no, not quite that. It would 
be necessary to discuss the matter.” 

“And who would discuss it?” 

“Our Secretary of State with the 
ambassador or minister of the other 
country.” 

“But do you think any foreign gov- 
ernment would send an ambassador to 
us if we sent no ambassador in return? 
And if we did have an ambassador in the 
foreign country, would his powers of 
persuasion be of no advantage to us?” 

“That would depend upon what kind 
of a man he might be,” answered the 
Senator. 

“Quite so,” said the Judge. “And 
just here I would like to be permitted to 
state that, after thirty years of experi- 
ence on the bench, I am convinced that 
the best service that can be rendered by 
a lawyer to his client is not in testing 
the law before a court, but in making a 
just and fair settlement of the contro- 
versy between him and his adversary 
without ever appearing before a court of 
law. It is very well to have an Inter- 
national! Tribunal, and the establish- 
ment of one at [he Hague marks a great 
advance in civilization. Appeal to it is 
infinitely preferable to a resort to arms, 
which can only decide who is the 
stronger, but never who is right; still, it 
is best to go to court as little as possible, 
and I am much impressed by what His 
Excellency has said about persuasion. 
I think that power to persuade, by show- 
ing the essential reasonableness of a 
course of action, is one of the most valu- 
able of possessions; and that you, Sena- 
tor, if you will stop to think about it, 
will admit that we owe as much to the 
great conciliators as we do to the great 
warriors.” 

“Well, of course, Judge, I was a little 
hasty in what I| said a few moments ago. 
I was only speaking as a defender of the 
national dignity. | know that it is bet- 
ter to arbitrate than to fight, and better 
to agree than to arbitrate. But what I 
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object to is bluff. We Americans do not 
like foreign dictation, and won’t stand 
for it.” 

“And I suppose, my dear Senator, 
that foreigners do not greatly enjo) 
American bluff; and we should, as pa 
triots, and also as gentlemen, try to 
avoid it. It is the parent of broils. The 
alternative to it is sound reasoning, and 
I suppose that has its place 1 in diplomacy 
just as it has in law.’ 

“Very good, Judge,” exclaimed th 
Representative; “but we are almost for- 
getting what we met for. We could talk 
forever about these matters, but I want 
to get at my bill. I greatly desire to ob- 
tain some practical points on standardiz- 
ing our diplomacy. The more we think 
about it the more we see that we have 
to have it; and although I myself onc: 
felt that we ought to abolish the whol 
system, I am convinced that this would 
be a mistake, and I, for one, would not 
like to take the responsibility of propos- 
ing it. Since we must have a diplomatic 
service, | want to make it really useful. 
I want it to be of such a character as to 
be of interest to all intelligent citizens, 
to inspire their respect and confidence, 
and to appeal to them for a proper sup- 
port. We seem to know so little about 
such matters that I hoped to get some 
help from what His Excellency might 
kindly say: to us in friendly confidence 
on some practical points; and with his 
permission | should like to ask a few 
direct questions.” 

The Representative turned inquiringly 
toward Count Brysterand, who said, “| 
shall be happy, gentlemen, to give you 
any information my limited experience 
has enabled me to acquire, and I only 
wish I were more competent to be of 
service to you.” 

“First of all, Excellency,” said the 
Representative, “what do you mean 
by the expression ‘standardizing’ a ser- 
vice?” 

“The expression is not, I think, 
common one; but I suppose it to signify 
the organization of a service according 
to certain standards, as the army and 
navy are organized. You do not appoint 
a set of officers and leave it to them to 
direct an army or a navy in a casual, 
individual manner. You form a com- 


plete plan for the organization of your 
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SHALL WE STANDARDIZE 
army and yournavy. You select, or pre- 
pare by instruction, qualifed men to 
rake the various places of command. 
You anticipate and provide for all their 
needs as public servants, and each rank 
has its own duties, its own regulations, 
its own responsibilities. There is noth- 
ing casual or individual about the posi- 
tion of a lieutenant, a captain, a colonel, 
ora ge neral. We do not ask them how 
they are going to dress, how they are go- 
ing to live, or what they are going to 
do. All these matters, so far as they 
relate to the public service, are settled 
for them. So long as they obey orders 
they exercise a certain authority, enjoy 
a certain amount of respect and consid- 
eration; they look forward to continuance 
in service and promotion, and regard 
themselves as wholly consecrated to the 
service of the State.” 

“Do you think, Excellency, that the 
United States should have a diplomatic 
service of that kind?’ inquired the 
Senator. 

The Count reddened perceptibly, 
showed a little embarrassment for a mo- 
ment, and replied: “Il hope, Senator, 
you will not misunderstand me. I came 
at the request of our excellent friend,” 
nodding toward the Representative, “to 
answer some questions he did me the 
honor to wish to put to me merely for 
information. I fear | have already gone 
too far. I have not the slighte st desire 
to exercise influence upon action or opin- 
ion in America as regards matters which 
are purely domestic. You neither need 
nor wish, I am sure, any outside counsel 
regarding your affairs. You must, there- 
fore, excuse me, Senator, if I refrain from 
expressing any opinion regarding the 
diplomatic service of the United States, 
for whose eminent represe ntatives I en- 
tertain the most profound respect, and 
who are received in my country with the 
most distinguished consideration. I was 
merely answering a question regarding 
the meaning of terms.”’ 

“Excuse me, Excellency,”’ added the 
Senator, apologetically; “I had not the 
least intention of committing an impro- 
priety, and it did not occur to me that 
there could be anything objectionable 
in your expressing an opinion.” 

“I seem to get your idea exactly, 
Excellency,” said the Representative, 
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“regarding the standardizing of the ser- 
vice, and l appreciate how reasonable and 
desirable it is; but it seems to me that 
it is, after the principle is accepted, very 
largely a matter of details, and of details 
of a more or less technical character. I, 
for example, have a clear idea of what 
an army or a navy is for; still, it would 
be difhcult for me to organize ab initio 
an army oranavy. And in like manner 
I have a pretty clear idea of what a 
diplomatic service is for; but I find it 
extremely dificult to draw a bill for the 
standardization of the service, which 
seems to me, nevertheless, absolutely 
necessary if American diplomacy is to 
be of the greatest possible usefulness or 
command the highest respect both at 
home and abroad. I thought that per- 
haps I might get from you, Excellency, 
some practical hints; and that with the 
help of the Judge, the Senator, and the 
Professor | might make at least the 
rough draft of a bill. In fact, I find it 
very difficult to begin, and I have only 
prepared the first section, which states 
the object to be accomplished.” 

‘Do most other nations have what 
you call a ‘standardized’ diplomatic 
service?’’ inquired the Senator, turning 
tow ard the Count. 

“Yes, practically all European nations 
have a service as completely standard- 
ized as the army or navy, or any branch 
of the civil service.’ 

“But do you not have difficulty in re- 
cruiting it? Where, for example, do you 
find your ambassadors?” 

“Nearly all European countries train 
their diplomatic ofhcers, just as they 
train their naval and military officers,’ 
replied the Count. “They break them 
in as aitachés during a period of proba- 
tion. Ihe most promising of them are 
retained, the most useful are gradually 
promoted, and each man goes as far as 
his abilities will carry him. Occasion- 
ally, for exceptional reasons, an outsider 
who seems specially well adapted for a 
particular mission is called in and sent 
to fill an ambassadorship; usually a 
man who has risen to great eminence in 
some branch of public life, or who is 
exceptionally familiar with a pending con- 
troversy, or through his standing and 
relations is peculiarly acceptable to the 
country to which he is sent. You have 
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had some ambassadors of this type here 


in the United States. These men are, 
as a rule, supported by a staff of junior 
officers familiar with the technical side 
of their work.” 

“You speak, Excellency, of a ‘tech- 
nical’ side of diplomacy. What, pre- 
cisely, is meant by this? Is it not all 
merely a matter of good will and plain 
common-sense?” asked the Professor. 

The Count looked somewhat sur- 
prised for a moment; then, turnin 
toward the Judge, he said: “Law, 
suppose, is in a way based on plain com- 
mon-sense; but would you, Judge, con- 
sider every man of good sense—and let 
me add, of good education—competent 
to practise in your court? Would he not 
need to know the law, the method of pro- 
cedure, and the usages of the court?” 

“Why, certainly,” replied the Judge. 
*‘All that is implied in his admission to 
the bar; not every educated man is a 
lawyer.” 

“Well, in answer to the Professor's 
question, let me say,” continued the 
Count, “‘if it is regarded seriously, diplo- 
macy has a technique not only as impor- 
tant as that of the law, but one which is 
much more complicated and more dif- 
ficult to acquire, partly because it cannot 
be learned from books, and partly be- 
cause it demands special acquisitions for 
every particular post.” 

“I think we need not go into details, 
but I suppose you mean that there is a 
different etiquette at every different 
court,” interrupted the Representative. 

“Such matters are not of the highest 
importance, although they have their 
place; but there is necessary, in addition 
to a broad general knowledge of in- 
ternational law, acquaintance with the 
status of the treaty relations actually 
existing between the countries, the his- 
tory of the causes that have produced 
them, the relations with other countries, 
the laws and policies of the country 
which one represents, those of the coun- 
try to which one is accredited, and—” 

“Yes, I see,” interrupted the Senator, 
with a sarcastic smile, which indicated 
his incredulity. ‘‘The ideal diplomat, 
like the ideal general or admiral—” 
“Or senator,” suggested the Professor. 
“Yes, or professor,” retorted the Sena- 
tor, “must be a very knowing man!” 








But his voice dropped meekly at the end 
of the sentence, as if he were conscious 
that he had not fully made the point h. 
had intended. 

“What, on the whole, does Your Ex 
cellency regard as the most importan: 
quality in a diplomatic officer?” asked 
the Representative. 

“Supposing that the man has th 
proper natural abilities, a good know! 
edge of two or three foreign languages 
one of which should be French, suff- 
ciently mastered to use it in delicat 
negotiation—and familiarity with the 
subjects I began to enumerate, I skould 
say the most essential thing is experi- 
ence. It isa profession in which one is 
always learning.” 

“Your Excellency calls it a profes 
sion,” remarked the Senator. ‘We in 
America, in the United States at least, 
have never had that idea of it. Do you 
in Europe really make it a career?” 

“Why, certainly. In an age of special- 
ism, an age in which the care of the teeth, 
and other matters which used to bx 
regarded as merely incidental, are by 
you in America considered as distinct 
professions, it appears to us foreigners 
very singular that you should not con- 
sider diplomacy a profession. You are so 
careful about your persons and your pos- 
sessions, one would imagine you would 
consider the study of your national inter- 
ests not only a profession, but a ver) 
great, very honorable, and very attrac- 
tive profession.” 

“We seem to get on pretty well,” 
laughed the Senator. 

“Yes, and you have had some really 
great men in diplomacy, the equals of 
any, so far as your interests are con- 
cerned.” 

“And they have served us not only 
gratuitously, but have sacrificed their 
professions to do so, without much ap- 
preciation of it by the public,” remarked 
the Professor. 

“Which is more to their credit than 
it is to that of the nation,” observed the 
Judge; “but that cannot always con- 
tinue. It did very well when we had 
single interests to defend, and great law- 
yers were willing to go on special mis- 
sions. Formerly our interests were not 
only isolated, they were also simple, con- 
sisting mainly in a proper settlement of 
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definite controversies which were well 
understood and needed only strong legal 
~inds to deal with them. But that sim- 
city exists no longer. Since we have 
become a ‘world-power” we need to be 
familiar with world politics. There are 
reat questions that require to be pro- 
andi studied. This demands not only 
high order of talent, but a peculiar 
training and much specific information 
not to be acquired in a day, and not to 
be acquired at all without the mastery 
of foreign languages and much technical 
knowledge which few of our people pos- 
sess. Our inferiority in the comprehen- 
sion of these matters is not a deficiency 
of ability, but of adequate preparation. 
We are behind other great nations in 
this respect. We have not even begun 
to train our men.” 

‘We seem to have only two courses 
before us,”’ remarked the Professor. “‘We 
must either imitate the other ni itions, or 
we must improve upon them.” 

‘For my part,” exclaimed the Senator, 
“I do not believe our people want to 
imitate the effete—I mean, | think we 
do not want to—ah—Europeanize our 
institutions. We are a great, free, pow- 
erful—” 

‘Well, gentlemen,” interrupted Count 
Brysterand, as he arose to depart, “‘it 
has been pleasant to meet you here, and 
I only regret that | have not been able 
to be of greater help to you in furnishing 
the information the Representative has 
kindly requested me to give; but I be- 
lieve | have said all that is likely to be 
profitable to you, and I hope you will 
not consider that I have been in any 
way obtrusive in participating in a con- 
versation—strictly private, of course— 
which regards your public action. I 
thank you for your courtesy, and will 
say good night.” 

All arose, bowed, and shook hands 
with the Ambassador. The Representa- 
tive accompanied the Count to the coat- 
room, thanked him for his friendly re- 
sponse to his imvitation, and said in 
parting: “‘] hope, Excellency, you don’t 
mind what the Senator was saying. I| 
am sure he meant nothing uncivil. He 
was only thinking of—” 

“That is all rght. The Senator is 
an excellent man. I wish you could get 
him to visit my country. He would be 
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received with distinction, and | would 
arrange to have him presented at 
Court.” 

The Representative returned co the 
circle and resumed his seat. “TI say, 
Senator,” he remarked, “I think maybe 
those fellows could teach us something 
about getting on with other people. He 
wants you to come over to visit his 
country and be presented at Court.” 

The Senator remained silent, but the 
Judge said: ‘ Well, we didn’t get much 
out of the Count about what the Repre- 
sentative wants for his bill, but to my 
mind a few points are pretty clear. We 
need to take this matter of diplomatic 
representation in hand. The word seems 
a little stiff, but we do need to ‘standard- 
ize’ our foreign service. We ought to 
see to it that we have our embassies and 
legations housed in our own buildings. 
We ought to have some kind of perma- 
nency in the service; and it ought to be 
fully and generously provided for by 
law, not in the way of voting big salaries, 
to be spent or saved as each man likes, 
but by a regular budget, based on exact 
knowledge and judgment, to cover the 
proper expenses of representation, which 
should be national, not personal. We 
shall, in time, discover how best to 
find the right men to fill the places; 
but it should be distinctly understood 
that the nation seeks the men, not the 
men the places, except that young men 
may freely apply at the bottom, as 
cadets enter the naval or military ser- 
vice, under proper selective conditions.” 

“IT fully agree with you, Judge,” said 
the Representative; “but this subject is 
too large for me. | am not getting on 
with my bill. I suppose the Count was 
purposely reticent, because he feared we 
would think him obtrusive.” 

“The Count is a gentleman,” ob- 
served the Senator, “and | am glad he 
didn’t undertake to tell us what we 
ought to do. We should all appear silly 
to go out and propose a plan dictated by 
a foreigner. The fact is, my chief objec- 
tion to what you have called a ‘stand- 
ardized’ service is that Europe already 
has it. Nothing could be more fatal to 
us in Congress than to propose to imi- 
tate Europe.” 

“T feel that there is truth in what you 
say, but what are we to do about this 
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business?” queried the Representative, 
wearing an anxious look. “What we 
do now makes us a laughing-stock. We 
simply must reform the service.” 

The Judge looked grave ard thought- 
ful as he bit on the small remainder of 
his cigar. Then, turning toward the 
Professor, he said: “You stated a few 
moments ago that we must either imi- 
tate or originate. There seem to be 
practical objections to imitating. Sup- 
pose, then, we originate. Evidently we 
do not know enough about this subject 
to help much in drawing up a bill. How 
would it do for the Representative to 
introduce a resolution in Congress, call- 
ing for the appointment of a commission 
by the President, to be composed of 
members of Congress of both houses, and 
a number of persons—our own citizens 
who have had experience in foreign 
posts, who know what is necessary, and 
what it would be expedient to do regard- 
ing the standardization of the service? 
The various points of view could be 
compared, information could be gath- 
ered, and, out of that more extended 
study, recommendations could be made, 
with the reasons for them, whiclr would 
no doubt appeal to Congress and to the 
country. lea does that strike you, 
Senator?” 

“That appeals to me as a reasonable 
proposition,” replied the Senator, as he 
turned toward the Judge with an ap- 
proving glance. 

“And you, Professor?” inquired the 
Judge. 

“IT see only one possible objection. If 
you associate with the commission diplo- 
mats actually in service, their recom- 
mendations might seem, perhaps, to be 
affected by self-interest; and yet it is 
most important to have advice based 
upon experience.” 

“Of course,” said the Judge, “there 
should be no thought of personal inter- 
est. It is a matter in which only the 
interest of the nation should be consid- 
ered.” 

“The complaint has been made,” 
broke in the Representative, ‘that many 
of our large Cihepensisiedl appropria- 





tions benefit local communities only, and 
not the nation as a whole. This ; 
especially the case as regards publi 
buildings. I, for one, would like to hay 
the country feel that we who serve it i: 
Congress do think of the well-being o! 
the whole nation, and not merely o| 
~~. our own constituents. I began 

y opposing everything foreign, but | 
now see that we have interests abroad 
that require our attention. I am also 
convinced that a suitable embassy o1 
legation building, standing as a perma- 
nent symbol of our friendship in ever, 
important capital, would be of extrem: 
utility to our country. It would look 
as if we meant to have permanent 
friendly relations, and it would signif) 
that in order to maintain them we mean 
to do what is right. And when I analyze 
the matter, I am persuaded that if we 
have just the right and fitting establish- 
ment of this kind, appropriate to our 
needs and to the local conditions in each 
capital, that fact alone will go far toward 
working out the ultimate standardiza- 
tion of the service. It will help to fix 
the scale and cost of representation; it 
will secure a dignified and uniform style 
of living for our representatives; it will 
satisfy the sentiments of self-respect of 
our own people, and tend to silence the 
gossip, the criticism, and the irrelevant 
comments which have so often detracted 
from the esteem in which a useful branch 
of the public service should be held.’’ 

“T am ready,” added the Senator, “to 
indorse by word and deed all that the 
Representative has said. I object to 
mere imitation, and to doing things be- 
cause others do them. But when they 
are in themselves right and reasonable, 
I think we should not only do them, but 
that we should lead in them. If this 
commission is ever authorized, I want it 
to have the benefit of the most expert 
advice possible. I hope its decisions 
will take account of our prestige among 
the nations, and of the influence we 
ought to exercise. If we are to do this 
thing, let us do it well. Let us show to 
the world that in judgment, liberality, 
and good taste we are inferior to none.” 
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Daniel and Little Dan’ 


BY MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 






Be NE Wise homestead 
~~ dated back more than 
WP’ a century, yet it had 
¢ nothing imposing about 
fit except its site. It 
- was a simple, glaringly 
&) white cottage. There 
was a center front door with two win- 
dows on each side; there was a low slant 
of roof, pierced by unpicturesque dor- 
mers. On the left of the house was an ell, 
which had formerly been used as a shoe- 
maker’s shop, but now served asa kitchen. 
In the low attic of the ell was stored 
the shoemaker’s bench, whereon David 
Wise’s grandfather had sat for nearly 
eighty years of working days; after him 
his eldest son, Daniel’s father, had occu- 
pied the same hollow seat of patient toil. 
Daniel had sat there for twenty-odd 
years, then had suddenly realized both 
the lack of necessity and the lack of cus- 
tomers, since the great shoe-plant had 
been built down in the village. Then 
Daniel had retired—although he did not 
use that expression. Daniel said to his 
friends and his niece Dora that he had 
“quit work.” But he told himself, with- 
out the least bitterness, that work had 
quit him. 

After Daniel had retired, his one phys- 
iological peculiarity assumed enormous 
proportions. It had always been with 
him, but steady work had held it, to a 
great extent, at bay. Daniel was a 
moral coward before physical conditions. 
He was as one who suffers, not so much 
from agony of the flesh, as from agony 
of the mind induced thereby. Daniel 
was a coward before one of the simplest, 
most inevitable happenings of earthly 
life. He was a coward before summer 
heat. All winter he dreaded summer. 
Summer poisoned the spring for him. 
Only during the autumn did he experi- 
ence anything of peace. Summer was 
then over, and between him and another 
summer stretched the blessed perspec- 


tive of winter. Then Daniel Wise drew 
long breath and looked about him, 
and spelled out the beauty of the earth 
in his simple primer of understanding. 
Daniei had in his garden behind the 
house, a prolific grape-vine. He ate the 
grapes, full of the savor of the dead 
suminer, with the gusto of a poet who can 
at last enjoy triumph over his enemy. 
Possibly it was the vein of poetry in 
Daniel which made him a coward 
which made him so vulnerable. During 
the autumn he reveled in the tints of the 
landscape which his sitting-room win- 
dows commanded. ‘There were many 
maples and oaks. Day by day, the roofs 
of the houses in the village became more 
evident, as the maples shed their crim- 
son and gold and purple rags of summer. 
The oaks remained, great shaggy masses 
of dark gold and burning russet; later 
they took on soft hues, making clearer 
the blue firmament between the boughs. 
Daniel watched the autumn trees with 
pure delight. ‘‘He will go to-day,” he 


said of a flaming maple after a night of 


frost which had crisped the white arches 
of the grass in his door-yard. All day he 
sat and watched the maple cast its glory, 
and did not bother much with his simple 
meals. The Wise house was erected on 
three terraces. Always through the dry 
summer the grass was burned to an ugly 
negation of color. Later, when rain 
came, the grass was a brilliant green, 
patched with rosy sorrel and golden stars 
of arnica. Then later still came the 
diamond brilliance of the frost. So dry 
were the terraces in summer-time that 
no flowers would flourish. When Dan- 
iel’s mother had come to the house as a 
bride she had planted under a window a 
blush-rose bush, but always the blush- 
roses were few and covered with insects. 
It was not until the autumn, when it was 
time for the flowers to die, that the sorrel 
blessing of waste lands flushed rosily and 
the arnica showed its stars of slender 
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DANIEL 


reads of gold, and there might even 

a slight glimpse of purple aster and a 

justy spray or two of goldenrod. Then 
)amel did not shrink from the sight of 

he terraces. In summer-time the awful 
eative glare of them under the after- 
on sun maddened him. 

In winter he often visited his brother 
lohn in the village. He was very fond 

john, and John’s wife, and their only 
laughter, Dora. When John died, and 
larer his wife, he would have gone to 

e with Dora, but she married. Then 
her husband also died, and Dora took 
up dressmaking, supporting herself and 
her delicate little girl-baby. Daniel 
adored this child. She had been named 
for him, although her mother had been 
aghast before the proposition. ‘‘ Name 
a girl Daniel, uncle!” she had cried. 

“She is going to have what | own 
after | have done with it, anyway,” de- 
clared Daniel, gazing with awe and rap- 
ture at the tiny flannel bundle in his 
niece’s arms. “That won’t make any 
difference, but | do wish you could make 
up your mind to call her after me, 
Dora.” 

Dora Lee was soft-hearted. She 
named her girl-baby Daniel, and called 
her Danny, which was not, after all, so 
bad, and her old uncle loved the child 
as if she had been his own. Little 
Daniel—he always called her Daniel, o1 
rather, “‘Dan’l”—was the only reason 
for his descending into the village on 
summer days, when the weather was hot. 
Daniel, when he visited the village in 
summer-time, wore always a green leaf 
inside his hat and carried an umbrella 
and a palm-leaf fan. This caused the 
village boys to shout, “ Hullo,’grandma!”’ 
after him. Daniel, being a little hard of 
hearing, was oblivious, but he would 
have been in any case. His whole mind 
was concentrated in getting along that 
dusty glare of street, stopping at the 
store for a paper bag of candy, and 
finally ending in Dora’s little dark par- 
lor, holding his beloved namesake on 
his knee, watching her blissfully suck a 
barley stick while he waved his palm- 
leaf fan. Dora would be fitting gowns 
in the next room. He would hear the 
hum of feminine chatter over strictly 
feminine topics. He felt very much 
aloof, even while holding the little girl 
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on his knee. 
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Daniel had never married 
had never even had a _ sweetheart. 


The marriageable women he had seen 


had not been of the type to attract a 
dreamer like Daniel Wise. Many of 
those women thought him “‘a little off.” 

Dora Lee, his niece, privately won- 
dered if her uncle had his full allotment 
of understanding. He seemed much 
more at home with her little daughter 
than with herself, and Dora considered 
herself a very good business woman, with 
possibly an unusual endowment of com- 
mon sense. She was such a good busi- 
ness woman that when she died sud- 
denly she left her child with quite a 
sum in the bank, besides the house. 
Daniel did not hesitate for a moment. 
He engaged Miss Sarah Dean for a 
housekeeper, and took the little girl 
(hardly more than a baby) to his own 
home. Dora had left a will, in which she 
appointed Daniel guardian in spite of 
her doubt concerning his measure of un- 
derstanding. There was much comment 
in the village when Daniel took his little 
namesake to live in his lonely house on 
the terrace. “‘A man and an old maid 
to bring up that poor child!” they said. 
But Daniel called Dr. Trumbull to his 
support. “It is much better for that 
delicate child to be out of this village, 
which drains the south hill,” Dr. Trum- 
bull declared. “That child needs pure 
air. It is hot enough in summer all 
around here, and hot enough at Daniel’s, 
but the air is pure there.” 

There was no gossip abeut Daniel and 
Miss Sarah Dean. Gossip would have 
seemed about as foolish concerning him 
and a dry blade of field-grass. Sarah 
Dean looked like that. She wore rusty 
black gowns, and her gray - blond hair 
was swept curtain-wise over her ears on 
either side of her very thin, mildly severe 
wedge of a face. Sarah was a notable 
housekeeper and a good cook. She 
could make an endless variety of cakes 
and puddings and pies, and her biscuits 
were marvels. Daniel had long catered 
for himself, and a rasher of bacon, with 
an egg, suited him much better for supper 
than hot biscuits, preserves, and five 
kinds of cake. Still, he did not com- 
plain, and did not understand that 
Sarah’s fare was not suitable for the 


child, until Dr. Trumbull told him so. 
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DANIEL 


‘Don’t you let that child live on that 
nd of food if you want her to live at 
* said Dr. Trumbull. ‘“‘ Lord, what 

e the women made of, and the men 
hey feed, for that matter? Why, Dan- 

| there are many people in this place, 

id hard-working people, too, who eat 

suantity of food, yet don’t get enough 

irishment for a litter of kittens.” 

‘What shall I do?” asked Daniel in a 
puzzled way. 

“Do? You can cook a_ beefsteak 

ourself, can’t you? Sarah Dean would 
try one as hard as sole-leather.”’ 

“Ves, I can cook a beefsteak real 
nice,” said Daniel. 

“Do it, then; and cook some chops, 
too, and plenty of eggs. 

“| don’t exactly hanker after quite so 
much sweet stuff,” said Daniel. “I 
wonder if Sarah’s feelings will be hurt.” 

“Tt is much better for feelings to 
be hurt than stomachs,” declared Dr. 
Crumbull, ‘but Sarah’s feelings will not 
be hurt. | know her. She is a wiry 
woman. Give her a knock and she 
springs back into place. Don’t WOrry 
about her, Daniel.” 

When Daniel went home that night 
he carried a juicy steak, and he cooked 
it, and he and little Dan’l had a square 
meal. Sarah refused the steak with a 
slight air of hauteur, but she behaved 
very well. When she set away her un- 
tasted laver-cakes and pies and cookies, 
she eyed them somewhat anxiously. Her 
standard of values seemed toppling be- 
fore her mental vision. “They will 
Starve to death if they live on such 
victuals as beefsteak, instead of good 
nourishing hot biscuits and cake,” she 
thought. After the supper dishes were 
cleared away, she went into the sitting- 
room where Daniel Wise sat beside a 
window, waiting in a sort of stern pa- 
tience for a whiff of air. It was a very 
close evening. The sun was red in the 
low west, but a heaving sea of mist was 
rising over the lowlands. 

Sarah sat down opposite Daniel. 
“Close, ain’t it?” said she. She began 
knitting her lace edging. 

“Pretty close,” replied Daniel. He 
spoke with an effect of forced politeness. 
Although he had such a horror of ex- 


treme heat, he was always chary of 


boldly expressing his mind concerning 
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, for he had a feeling that he might be 
aiiin of blasphemy, since he regarded 
the weather as being due to an Almighty 
mandate. ‘Therefore, although he suf- 
fered, he was extremely polite. 

“Tt is awful up-stairs in little Dan’l’s 
room,” said Sarah. “I have got all the 
windows open except the one that’s right 
on the bed, and l told her she needn't 
keep more than the sheet and one com- 
fortable over her.” 

Daniel looked anxious. “Children 
ain’t ever overcome when they are in 
bed, in the house, are they?” 

‘Land, no! I never heard of such a 
thing. And, anyway, little Dan’l’s so 
thin it ain’t likely she feels the heat as 
much as some.” 

‘I hope she don’t.” 

Daniel continued to sit hunched up on 
himself, gazing with a sort of mournful 
irritation out of the window upon the 
landscape over which the misty shadows 
vaguely wavered. 

Sarah knitted. She could knit in the 
dark. After a while she rose and said 
she guessed she would go to bed, as to- 
morrow was her sweeping day. 

Sarah went, and Daniel sat alone. 

Presently a little pale figure stole to 
him through the dusk: the child, in her 
straight white nightgown, padding soft- 
ly on tiny naked feet. 

“Ts that you, Dan’l? 
“Yes, Uncle Dan’l.” 

“Is it too hot to sleep up in your 
room! 

“IT didn’t feel so very hot, Uncle 
Dan’l, but skeeters were biting me, and 
a great big black thing just flew in my 
window! 4 

“A bat, most likely.” 

“A bat!” Little Dan’l shuddered. 
She began a little stifled wail. “I’m 
afeared of bats,” she lamented. 

Daniel gathered the tiny creature up. 
“You can jest set here with Uncle 
Dan’l,” said he. “It is jest a little cooler 
here, I guess. Once in a while there 
comes a little whiff of wind.” 

“Won't any bats come?” 

“Lord, no! Your Uncle Dan’l won’t 
let any bats come within a gun-shot.” 

The little creature settled down con- 
tentedly in the old man’s lap. Her fair, 
thin locks fell over his shirt-sleeved arm, 
her upturned prohle was sweetly pure 
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and clear even in the dusk. She was so 
delicately small that he might have been 
holding a fairy, from the slight roundness 
of the childish limbs and figure. Poor 
little girl!—Dan’l was much too small 
and thin. Old man Daniel gazed down 
at her anxiously. 

‘Jest as soon as the nice fall weather 
comes,” said he, “‘uncle is going to take 
you down to the village real often, and 
you can get acquainted with some other 
nice little girls and play with them, and 
that will do uncle’s little Dan’l good.” 

‘I saw little Lucy Rose,” piped the 
child, ‘‘and she looked at me real pleas- 
ant, and Lily Jennings wore a pretty 
dress. Would they play with me, uncle?” 

“Of course they would. You don’t 
feel quite so hot here, do you?” 

“IT wasn’t so hot, anyway; | was 
afeared of bats.” 

“There ain’t any bats here.” 

‘And skeeters.” 

“Uncle don’t believe there’s any skee- 
te rs, ne ithe _ 

“I don’t hear any sing,” agreed little 
Dan’l in a weak voice. Very soon she 
was fast a-\vep. The old man sat hold- 
ing her, and loving her with a simple 
crystalline intensity which was fairly 
heavenly. He himself almost disre- 
garded the heat, being raised above it by 
sheer exaltation of spirit. All the love 
which had lain latent in his heart leaped 
to life before the helplessness of this 
little child in his arms. He realized him- 
self as much greater and of more impor- 
tance upon the face of the earth than he 
had ever been before. He became pa- 
ternity incarnate and superblessed. It 
was a long time before he carried the 
little child back to her room and laid 
her, still as inert with sleep as a lily, upon 
her bed. He bent over her with a curi- 
ous waving motion of his old shoulders 
as if they bore wings of love and protec- 
tion; then he crept back down-stairs. 

On nights like that he did not go to 
bed. All the bedrooms were under the 
slant of the roof and were hot. He pre- 
ferred to sit until dawn beside his open 
window, and doze when he could, and 
wait with despairing patience for the 
infrequent puffs of cool air breathing 
blessedly of wet swamp places, which, 
even when the burning sun arose, would 
only show dewy eyes of cool reflection. 


Daniel Wise, as he sat there through the 
sultry night, even prayed for courage, as 
a devout sentinel might have prayed 
at his post. The imagination of th 
deserter was not in the man. He never 
even dreamed of appropriating to his 
own needs any portion of his savings, 
and going for a brief respite to the deep 
shadows of mountainous places, or to 
a cool coast, where the great waves 
broke in foam upon the sand, breathing 
out the mighty saving breath of the sea. 
It never occurred to him that he could 
do anything but remain at his post and 
suffer in body and soul and mind, and 
not complain. 

The next morning was terrible. The 
summer had been one of unusually fer- 
vid heat, but that one day was its 
climax. David went panting up-stairs 
to his room at dawn. He did not wish 
Sarah Dean to know that he had sat up 
all night. He opened his bed, tidily, as 
was his wont. Through living alone he 
had acquired many of the habits of an 
orderly housewife. He went down- 
stairs, and Sarah was in the kitchen. 

“It is a dreadful hot day,” said she, as 
Daniel approached the sink to wash his 
face and hands. 

“Trt does seem a little warm,” ad- 
mitted Daniel, with his studied air of 
politeness with respect to the weather as 
an ordinance of.God. 

“Warm!” echoed Sarah Dean. Her 
thin face blazed a scarlet wedge be- 
tween the sleek curtains of her dank 
hair; perspiration stood on her triangle 
of forehead. “It is the hottest day | 
ever knew!” she said defiantly, and there 
was open rebellion in her tone. 

“It is sort of warmish, I rather guess,” 
said Daniel. 

After breakfast, cld Daniel announced 
his intention of taking Little Dan’! out 
for a walk. 

At that Sarah Dean fairly exploded. 
“Be you gone clean daft, Dan’!?”’ said 
she. “Don’t you know that it actually 
ain’t safe to take out such a delicate 
little thing as that on such a day?” 

“Dr. Trumbull said to take her out- 
doors for a walk every day, rain or 
shine,” returned Daniel, obstinately. 

“But Dr. Trumbull didn’t say to take 
her out if it rained fire and brimstone, | 
suppose,” said Sarah Dean, viciously. 
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DANIEL 


Daniel looked at her with mild aston- 
ishment. 

“Tt is as much as that child’s life 1s 
worth to take her out such a day as this,” 
declared Sarah, viciously. 

“Dr. Trumbull said to take no ac- 
count of the weather,” said Daniel with 
stubborn patience, “and we will walk on 
the shady side of the road, and go to 
Bradley’s Brook. It’s always a little 
cool there.” 

“If she faints away before you get 
there, you bring her right home,” said 
Sarah. She was almost ferocious. “Just 
bec: ause you don’t feel the heat, to t: ike 
out that little pindlin’ girl such a day 
she exclaimed. 

“Dr. Trumbull said to,” persisted 
Daniel, although he looked a little trou- 
bled. Sarah Dean did not dream that, 
for himself, Daniel Wise would have pre- 
ferred facing an army with banners to 
going out under that terrible fusillade of 
sun-rays. She did not dream of the 
actual heroism which actuated him when 
he set out with little Dan’, holding his 
big umbrella over her little sun-bonneted 
head and waving in his other hand 
palm-leaf fan. 

Little Dan’l danced with glee as she 
went out of the yard. The small, anemic 
creature did not feel the heat except as a 
stimulant. Daniel hz id to keep charging 
her to walk slowly. “Don’t go so fast, 
little Dan’l, or you'll get overhet, and 
then what will Mis’ Dean say?’ he 
continually repeated. 

Little Dan’l’s thin, pretty face peeped 
up at him from between the sides of her 
green sun-bonnet. She pointed one 
dainty finger at a cloud of pale yellow 
butterflies in the field beside which they 
were walking. ‘‘Want to chase flutter- 
bies,” she chirped. Little Dan’l had a 
fascinating way of misplacing her con- 
sonants in long words. 

“No; you'll get overhet. You jest 
walk along slow with Uncle Dan’l, and 
pretty soon we'll come to the pretty 
brook,” said Daniel. 

“Where the lagon-dries live?” asked 
little Dan’l, meaning dragon-flies. 

“Yes,” said Daniel. He was con- 
scious, as he spoke, of increasing waves 
of thready black floating before his eyes. 
They had floated since dawn, but now 
they were increasing. Some of the time 
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he could hardly see the narrow sidewalk 
path between the dusty meadowsweet 
and hardhack bushes, since those float- 
ing black threads wove together into a 
veritable veil before him. At such times 
he walked unsteadily, and little Dan’l 
eyed him curiously. 

“Why don’t you walk the way you 
always do?” she queried. 

‘Uncle Dan’l can’t see jest straight, 
somehow,” replied the old man; “guess 
it’s because it’s rather warm.” 

It was in truth a day of terror because 
of the heat. It was one of those days 
which break records, which live in men’s 
memories as great catastrophes, which 
furnish headlines for newspapers, and 
are alluded to with shudders at past 
sufferings. It was one of those days 
which seem to forecast the Dreadful 
Day of Revelation wherein no shelter 
may be found from the judgment of the 
hery firmament. On that day men fell 
in their tracks and died, or were rushed 
to hospitals to be succored as by a 
miracle. And on that day the poor old 
man who had all his life feared and 
dreaded the heat as the most loathly 
happening of earth, walked afield for 
love of the little child. As Daniel went 
on the heat seemed to become palpable 

something which could actually be 
seen. ‘There was now a thin, gaseous 
horror over the blazing sky, which did 
not temper the heat, but increased it, giv- 
ing it the added torment of steam. The 
clogging moisture seemed to brood over 
the accursed earth, like some foul bird 
with deadly menace in wings and beak. 

Daniel walked more and more un- 
steadily. Once he might have fallen had 
not the child thrown one little arm 
around a bending knee. ‘“‘You ’most 
tumbled down, Uncle Dan’l,” said she. 
Her little voice had a surprised and 
frightened note in it. 

‘Don’t you be scared,” gasped Dan- 
iel; ““‘we have got ’most to the brook; 
then we'll be all right. Don’t you be 
scared, and—you walk real slow, and 
not get overhet.” 

The brook was near, and it was time. 
Daniel staggered under the trees beside 
which the little stream trickled over its 
bed of stones. It was not much of 
brook at best, and the drought had 
caused it to lose much of its life. How- 
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ever, it was still there, and there were 
delicious little hollows of coolness be- 
tween the stones over which it flowed, 
and large trees stood about with their 
feet rooted in the blessed damp. Then 
Daniel sank down. He tried to reach a 
hand to the water, but could not. The 
black veil had woven a compact mass 
before his eyes. ‘There was a terrible 
throbbing in his head, but his arms were 
numb. 

Little Dan’l stood looking at him, and 
her lip quivered. With a mighty effort, 
Daniel cleared away the veil and saw 
the piteous baby face. “Take—Uncle 
Dan'l’s hat and—fetch him—some wa- 
ter,” he gasped. “Don’t go too—close 
and—tumble in.” 

lhe child obeyed. Daniel tried to 
take the dripping hat, but failed. Little 
Dan’! was wise enough to pour the water 
over the old man’s head, but she com- 
menced to weep, the pitiful, despairing 
wail of a child who sees failing that upon 
which she has leaned for support. 

Daniel re'lied again. The water on 
his head ga e him momentary relief, but 
more than anything else his love for the 
child nerved him to effort. 

“Listen, little Dan’l,” he said, and 
his voice sounded in his own ears like a 
small voice of a soul thousands of miles 
away. ‘You take the—umbrella, and— 
you take the fan, and you go real slow, 
so you don’t get overhet, and you tell 
Mis’ Dean, and- 

Then old Daniel’s tremendous nerve, 
that he had summoned for the sake of 
love, failed him, and he sank back. He 
was quite unconscious—his face, staring 
blindly up at the terrible sky between 
the trees, was to little Dan’! like the face 
of a stranger. She gave one cry, more 
like the yelp of a trodden animal than a 
child’s voice. Then she took the open 
umbrella and sped away. The umbrella 
bobbed wildly—nothing could be seen of 
poor little Dan’! but her small, speeding 
feet. She wailed loudly all the way. 

She was half-way home when, plod- 
ding along in a cloud of brown dust, a 
horse appeared in the road. The horse 
wore a straw bonnet and advanced very 
slowly. He drew a buggy, and in the 
buggy were Dr. Trumbull and Johnny, 
his son. He had called at Daniel's to 
see the little girl, and, on being told that 


they had gone to walk, had said some- 
thing under his breath and turned his 
horse’s head down the road. 

“When we meet them, you must get 
out, Johnny,” he said, ‘‘and I will take 
in that poor old man and that baby. | 
wish I could put common sense in every 
bottle of medicine. A day like this!” 

Dr. ‘Trumbull exclaimed when he saw 
the great bobbing black umbrella and 
heard the wails. The straw-bonneted 
horse stopped abruptly. Dr. Trumbull 
leaned out of the buggy. ‘“‘Who are 
you?” he demanded. 

“Uncle Dan’! is gone,”’ shrieked the 
child. 

“Gone where? What do you mean?” 

“*He—tumbled right down, and then 
he was—somebody else. He ain’t there.” 

“Where is ‘there’? Speak up quick!” 

“The brook—Uncle Dan’! went away 
at the brook.” 

Dr. Trumbull acted swiftly. He gave 
Johnny a push. “Get out,” he said. 

“Take that baby into Jim Mann’s house 
there, and tell Mrs. Mann to keep her in 
the shade and look out for her, and you 
tell Jim, if he hasn’t got his horse in his 
farm-wagon, to look lively and harness 
her in and put all the ice they’ve got in 
the house in the wagon. Hurry!” 

Johnny was over the wheel before his 
father had finished speaking, and Jim 
Mann just then drew up alongside in his 
farm-wagon. 

“What's to pay?” he inquired, breath- 
less. He was a thin, sinewy man, scan- 
tily clad in cotton trousers and a shirt 
wide open at the breast. Green leaves 
protruded from under the brim of his 
tilted straw hat. 

“Old Daniel Wise is overcome by the 
heat,” answered Dr. Trumbull. “Put 
all the ice you have in the house in your 
wagon, and come along. I'll leave my 
horse and buggy here. Your horse is 
faster.” 

Presently the farm-wagon clattered 
down the road dust-hidden behind a 
galloping horse. Mrs. Jim Mann, who 
was a loving mother of children, was 
soothing little Dan’l. Johnny Trumbull 
watched at the gate. When the wagon 
returned he ran out and hung on behind, 
while the strong, ungainly farm-horse 
galloped to the house set high on the 
sun-baked terraces. 
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When old Daniel revived he found 
himself in the best parlor, with ice all 
about him. Thunder was rolling over- 
head and hail clattered on the windows. 
A sudden storm, the heat-breaker, had 
come up and the dreadful day was van- 
quished. Daniel looked up and smiled 
a vague smile of astonishment at Dr. 
Trumbull and Sarah Dean; then his 
eyes wandered anxiously about. 

“The child is all mght,” said Dr. 
Trumbull; “don’t you worry, Daniel. 
Mrs. Jim Mann is taking care of her. 
Don’t you try to talk. You didn’t 
exactly have a sunstroke, but the heat 
was too much for you.” 

But Daniel spoke, i in spite of the doc- 
tor’s mandate. ‘The heat,” said he, i in 
a curiously clear voice, “ain’t never goin’ 
to be too much for me again.” 

“Don’t you talk, Daniel,” repeated 
Dr. Trumbull. ‘You've always been 
nervous about the heat. Maybe you 
won't be again, but keep still. When I 
told you to take that child out every day 
| didn’t mean when the world was like 
Sodom and Gomorrah. Thank God, it 
will be cooler now.” 

Sarah Dean stood beside the doctor. 
She looked pale and severe, but ade- 
quate. She did not even state that she 
had urged old Daniel not to go out. 
There was true character in Sarah 
Dean. 

The weather that summer was an un- 
expected quantity. Instead “of the day 
after the storm being cool, it was hot. 
However, old Daniel, after his recovery, 
insisted on going out-of-doors with little 
Dan’| after breakfast. The only conces- 
sion which he would make to Sarah 
Dean, who was fairly frantic with anxi- 
ety, was that he would merely go down 
the road as far as the big elm-tree, that 
he would sit down there, and let the 
child play about within sight. 

“You'll be brought home ag’in, sure 
as preachin’,” said Sarah Dean, “and if 
you're brought home ag’in, you won't 
get up ag’in.” 

Old Daniel laughed. “Now, don’t 
you worry, Sarah,” said he. “I'll set 
down under that big ellum and keep 
cool.” 

Old Daniel, at Sarah’s earnest en- 
treaties, took a palm-leaf fan. But he 
did not use it. He sat peacefully under 


the cool trail of the great elm all the 
forenoon, while little Daniel played with 
her doll. The child was rather languid 
after her shock of the day before, and not 
disposed to run about. Also, she had a 
great sense of responsibility about the 
old man. Sarah Dean had privately 
charged her not to let Uncle Daniel get 
“overhet.”” She continually glanced up 
at him with loving, anxious, baby eyes. 

“Be you overhet, Uncle Dan’l?”’ she 
would ask. 

“No, little Dan’l, uncle ain’t a mite 
overhet,”’ the old man would assure her. 
Now and then little Dan’l left her doll, 
climbed into the old man’s lap, and 
waved the palm-leaf fan before his 
face. 

Old Daniel Wise loved her so that he 
seemed, to himself, fairly alight with hap- 
piness. He made up his mind that he 
would find some little girl in the village 
to come now and then and play with 
little Dan’l. In the cool of that evening 
he stole out of the back door, covert- 
ly, lest Sarah Dean discover him, and 

walked slowly to the rector’s house in 
the village. The rector’s wife was sitting 
on her cool, vine-shaded veranda. She 
was alone, and Daniel was glad. He 
asked her if the little girl who had come 
to live with her, Content Adams, could 
not come the next afternoon and see 
little Dan’l. “Little Dan’l had ought 
to see other children once in a while, and 
Sarah Dean makes real nice cookies,”’ he 
stated, pleadingly. 

Molly Westminster laughed good- 
naturedly. “Of course she can, Mr. 
Wise,” she said. 

The next afternoon Molly herself 
drove the rector’s horse, and brought 
Content to pay a call on little Dan’l. 
Molly and Sarah Dean visited in the 
sitting-room, and left the little girls alone 
in the parlor with a plate of cookies, to 
get acquainted. They sat in solemn 
silence and stared at each other. Neither 
spoke. Neither ate a cooky. When 
Molly took her leave, she asked little 
Dan’! if she had had a nice time with 
Content, and little Dan’l said, “ Yes, 
ma’am.” 

Sarah insisted upon Content’s carry- 
ing the cookies home in the dish with a 
napkin over it. “When can I go again 


to see that other little girl?” asked Con- 
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“Oh. almost any time. I will drive 
ou ove! because it 1s rather a lone- 
ome walk for you. Did you like the 
‘ttle girl? She is younger than you.” 

‘*Ves’m.” 

\lso little Dan’l inquired of old Daniel 
when the other little girl was coming 
igain, and nodded emphatically when 
sked if she had had a nice time. Evi- 
dently both had enjoyed, after the in- 
scrutable fashion of childhood, their silent 
-ession with each other. Content came, 
venerally, once a week, and old Daniel 
was Iny ited to take little Dan’l to the rec- 
tors. On that occasion Lucv Rose was 
present, and Lily Jennings. The four 
little gin's had tea together at a little 
table set on the porch, and only Lily 
“pe Panes talked. lhe rector drove old 
Daniel and the child home, and after 
they had arrived the child’s tongue was 
loosened and she chattered. She had 
seen eve rything the re Was to be seen at 
the rector’s. She told of it in her little 
silver pipe of a voice. She had to be 
checked and put to bed, lest she be 
tired out. 

‘I never knew that child could talk 
so much,” Sarah said to Daniel, after 
the little girl had gone up-stairs. 

“She talks quite some, when she’s 
alone with me.”’ 

“And she seems to see everything.” 

*Ain’t much that child don’t see,” 
said Daniel, proudly. 

[he summer continued unusually 
hot, but Daniel never again succumbed. 
When autumn came, for the first time 
in his whole life old Daniel Wise was 
sorrowful. He dreaded the effect of the 
frost and the winter upon his precious 
little Dan’l, whom he put before himself 
as fondly as any father could have done, 
and as the season progressed his dread 
seemed justifed. Poor little Dan’l had 
cold after cold. Content Adams and 
Lucy Rose came to see her. ‘The rec- 
tor’s wife and the doctor’s sent dainties. 
But the child coughed and pined, and 
old Daniel began to look forward to 
spring and summer—the seasons which 
had been his bugaboos through life—as 
if they were angels. When the February 
thaw came, he told little Dan’l, ** Jest 
look at the snow meltin’ and the drops 
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hangin’ on the trees; 
summer. 

Old Daniel watched for the first green 
light along the fences and the meadow 
hollows. When the trees began to cast 
slightly blurred shadows, because of 
budding leaves, and the robins hopped 
over the terraces, and now and then the 
air was cleft with blue wings, he became 
jubilant. “Spring is jest about here, 
and then uncle’s little Dan’l will stop 
coughin’, and run out-of-doors and pick 
flowers,” he told the child beside the 
window. 

Spring came that year with a riotous 
rush. Blossoms, leaves, birds, and flow- 
ers—all arrived pell-mell, fairly smother- 
ing the world with sweetness and music. 
In May, about the first of the month, 
there was an intensely hot day. It was 
as hot as midsummer. Old Daniel with 
little Dan’! went afield. It was, to both, 
as if they fairly saw the carnival-arrival 
of flowers, of green garlands upon 
tree-branches, of birds and _ butterflies. 
“Spring is right here!’ said old Daniel. 
“Summer is right here! Pick them 
vi lets in that holler, little Dan’l.”” The 
old man sat on a stone in the meadow- 
land, and watched the child in the blue- 
gleaming hollow gather up violets in her 
little hands as if they were jewels. The 
sun beat upon his head, the air was 
heavy with fragrance, laden with moist- 
ure. Old Daniel wiped his forehead. 
He was heated, but so happy that he 
was not aware of it. He saw wonderful 
new lights over everything. He had 
wielded love, the one invincible weapon 
of the whole earth, and had conquered 
his atone to and dreadful enemy. 
When, for the sake of that little beloved 
life, his own life had become as nothing, 
old Daniel found himself superior to it. 
He sat there in the tumultuous heat of 
the May day, watching the child picking 
violets and gathering strength with ev- 
ery breath of the young air of the year, 
and he realized that the fear of his whole 
life was overcome forever. He realized 
that never again, though they might 
bring suffering, even death, would he 
dread the summers with their torrid 
winds and their burning lights, since, 
through love, he had become under-lord 
of all the conditions of his life upon 
earth. 
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CHAPTER IX 
rHE MARRIED WOMAN 


Ca Sy ’2ON DE RFUL things 
; thappen. If anybody 
*had foretold to Mrs. 
® [ams that in her fifty- 
B ciohth year she would 
» accede to the honorable 
y : ©) order of the starched 
white cap, Mrs. Tams could not have 
credited the prophecy. But there she 
stood, in the lobby of the house at By- 
cars, frocked in black, with the strings of 
a plain, but fine, white apron stretched 
round her stoutness, and the cap crown- 
ing her gray hair. It was Louis who had 
insisted on the cap, which Rachel had 
thought unnecessary and even snobbish, 
and which Mrs. Tams had nervously 
deprecated. Not without pleasure, how- 
ever, had both women yielded to his 
indeed unanswerable argument: “ You 
can’t possibly have a servant opening the 
door without a cap. It’s unthinkable.” 
(hus in her latter years of grand-moth- 
erhood had Mrs. Tams cast off the 
sackcloth of the charwoman and become 
a glorious domestic servant, with a room 
of her own in the house, and no respon- 
sibilities beyond the house, and no right 
to leave the house Save once a week, 
when she visited younger generations 
who still took from her and gave noth- 
ing back. She owed the advancement to 
Rachel, who, quite unused to engaging 
servants, and alarmed by harrowing sto- 
ries of the futility of registry ofhces 
and advertisements, had seen in Mrs. 
‘Tams the comfortable solution of a fear- 
ful problem. Louis would have pre- 
ferred a younger, slimmer, nattier, fluf- 
her creature than Mrs. Tams, but was 
ready to be convinced that such as he 
wanted lived only in his fancy. More- 
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over, he liked Mrs. Tams, and would 
occasionally flatter her by a smack on 
the shoulder. 

So in the April dusk Mrs. Tams stood 
in the windy lobby, and was full of van- 
ity and the pride of life. She gazed forth 
in disdain at the little crowd of inquisi- 
tive idlers and infants that remained 
obstinately on the pavement hoping 
against hope that the afternoon’s mar- 
velous series of social phenomena was 
not over. She scorned the slatternly, 
stupid little crowd for its lack of man- 
ners. Yet she ought to have known, and 
she did know as well as any one, that 
though in Bursley itself people will pre- 
tend out of politeness that nothing un- 
usual is afoot when something unusual 
most obviously is afoot, in the small sub- 
urbs of Bursley, such as Byears, no 
human or divine power can prevent the 
populace from loosing its starved curi- 
osity openly upon no matter what spec- 
tacle that may differ from the ordinary. 
Alas! Mrs. Tams in the past had often 
behaved even as the simple members of 
that crowd. Nevertheless, all ceremonies 
being over, she shut the front door with 
haughtiness, feeling glad that she was 
not as others are. And further, she was 
swollen and consequential because, with- 
out counting persons named Batchgrew, 
two visitors had come in a motor, and 
because at one supreme moment no less 
than two motors (including a Batchgrew 
motor) had been waiting together at the 
kerb in front of her cleaned steps. Who 
could have foreseen this arrant snobbish- 
ness in the excellent child of nature, 
Mrs. Tams? 

A far worse example of spiritu: al iniq- 
uity sat lolling on the Chesterfield in the 
parlor. Ignorance and simplicity and a 
menial imitativeness might be an excuse 
for Mrs. Tams; but not for Rachel, the 
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mistress, the omniscient, the all-power- 
ful, the giver of good, who could make 
and unmake with a nod. Rachel sitting 
sorgeous on the Chesterfield amid an 
enormous twilit welter and litter of dis- 
arranged chairs and tables; empty tea- 
pots, cups, jugs, and glasses; dishes of 
fragmentary remains of cake and choco- 
late; plates smeared with roseate jam, 
ticky teaspoons, loaded ash-trays, and 

large general crumby mess—Rachel, 
the downright, the contemner of silly 
cial prejudices and all nonsense, was 
actually puffed up because she had a 
servant in a cap and because automobiles 
had deposed elegant girls at her door 
and whirled them off again. And she 
would have denied it and yet was not 
ashamed. 

[he sole extenuation of Rachel’s base 
worldliness was that during the previous 
six months she had almost continuously 
had the sensations of a person crossing 
Niagara on a tight-rope, and that now, 
on this very day, she had leaped to firm 
ground and was accordingly exultant. 
After Mrs. Maldon’s death she had felt 
somehow guilty of disloyalty; she pas- 
sionately regretted having had no oppor- 
tunity to assure the old lady that her 
suspicions about Louis were wrong and 
cruel, and to prove to her in some mys- 
terious way the deep rightness of the 
betrothal. She blushed only for the 
moment of her betrothal. She had sol- 
emnly bound Louis to keep the betrothal 
secret until Christmas. She had laid upon 
both of them a self-denying ordinance as 
to meeting. The funeral over, she was 
without a home. She wished to find 
another situation; Louis would not hear 
of it. She contemplated a visit to her 
father and brother in America. In re- 
sponse to a letter, her brother sent her 
the exact amount of the steerage fare, 
and, ready to accept it, she was as- 
tounded at Louis’ fury against her 
brother and at the accent with which 
he had spit out the word “steerage.” 
Her brother and father had gone steer- 
age. However, she gave way to Louis, 
chiefly because she could not bear to 
leave him even for a couple of months. 
She was lodging at Knype, at a total 
normal expense of ten shillings a week. 
She possessed over fifty pounds—enough 
to keep her for six months and to pur- 
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chase a trousseau, and not one penny 
would she deign to receive from her 
afhanced. 

The disclosure of Mrs. Maldon’s will 
increased the delicacy of her situation. 
Mrs. Maldon had left the whole of her 
property in equal shares to Louis and 
Julian absolutely. There were others 
who by blood had an equal claim upon 
her with these two, but the rest had been 
mere names to her, and she had charac- 
teristically risen above the convention- 
alism of heredity. Mr. Batchgrew, the 
executor, was able to announce that in 
spite of losses the heirs would get over 
three thousand five hundred pounds 
apiece. Hence it followed that Rachel 
would be marrying for money as well as 
for position! She trembled when the 
engagement was at length announced. 
And when Louis, after consultation with 
Mr. Batchgrew, pointed out that it 
would be advantageous not merely to 
the estate as a whole, but to himself and 
her, if ke took over the house at Bycars 
and its contents at a valuation and made 
it their married home, she at first de- 
clined utterly. The scheme seemed sac- 
rilegious to her. How could she dare to 
be happy in that house where Mrs. Mal- 
don had died, in that house which was 
so intimately Mrs. Maldon’s? But the 
manifold excellences of the scheme, ap- 
pealing strongly to her common sense, 
overcame her scruples. The dead are 
dead; the living must live, and the living 
must not be morbid; it would be absurd 
to turn into a pious monument every 
house which death has emptied; Mrs. 
Maldon, had she known all the cir- 
cumstances, would have been only too 
pleased, etc., etc. The affair was settled, 
and grew into public knowledge. 

Rachel had to emerge upon the world 
as an engaged girl. Left to herself, she 
would have shunned all formalities; but 
Louis, bred up in Barnes, knew what was 
due to society. Naught was omitted. 
Louis’ persuasiveness could not be with- 
stood. Withal, he was so right. And 
though Rachel in one part of her mind 
had a contempt for ‘‘fuss,” in another 
she liked it and was half-ashamed of lik- 
ing it. Further, her common sense, of 
which she was still proud, told her that 
the delicacy of her situation demanded 
“fuss,” and would be much assuaged 
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thereby. And finally, the whole thing, 
being miraculous, romantic, and incredi- 
ble, had the quality of a dream through 
which she lived in a dazed nonchalance. 
Could it be true that she had resided 
with Mrs. Maldon only for a month? 
Could it be true that her courtship had 
lasted only two days—or at most, three? 
Never, she thought, had a sensible, quiet 
girl ridden such a whirlwind before in the 
entire history of the world. Could Louis 
be as foolishly fond of her as he seemed? 
Was she truly to be married? “I sha’n’t 
have a single wedding-present,” she had 
said. Then wedding-presents began to 
come. “Are we married?” she had said, 

when they were married and in the con- 
ventional clothes in the conventional 
vehicle. After that she soon did realize 
that the wondrous and the unutterable 
had happened to her too. And she 
swung over to the other extreme: in- 
stead of doubting the reality of her own 
experiences, she was convinced that her 

experiences were more real than those of 
any other created girl, and hence she felt 
a slight condescension toward all the 
rest. “I am a married woman,” she 
reflected at intervals, with intense mo- 
mentary pride. And her fits of confusion 
in public would end in recurrences of this 
strange, proud feeling. 

Then she had to face the return to 
Bursley, and, later, the At Home which 
Louis propounded as a matter of course, 
and which she knew to be inevitable. 
The house was her toy, and Mrs. Tams 
was her toy. But the glee of playing 
with toys had been overshadowed for 
days by the delicious dread of the At 
Home. “It will be the first caller that 
will kill me,” she had said. “But will 
anybody really come?” And the first 
caller had called. And, finding herself 
still alive, she had become radiant, and 
often during the afternoon had forgotten 
to be clumsy. The success of the At 
Home was prodigious, startling. Now 
and then when the room was full, and 
people without chairs perched on the end 
of the Chesterfield, she had whispered 
to her secret heart in a tiny, tiny voice: 
“These are my guests. They all treat 
me with special deference. I am the 
hostess. J am Mrs. Fores.” The Batch- 
grew clan was well represented, no doubt 
by order from authority. Mrs. Yardley 
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came, in surprising stylishness. Visitor: 
arrived from Knype. Miss Malkin cam, 
and atoned for her historic glance in th, 
shop. But the dazzlers were sundry 
male friends of Louis, with er 
tonian accents, strange phrases, and ; 
surance in the handling of tea-cups a1 nd 
the choosing of cake. . One by on 
and two by two they had departed, 

at last Rachel, with a mind as it we: 
breathless from rapid flittings to and 
fro, was seated alone on the sofa. 

She was richly dressed in a dark blu 
taffeta dress that gave brilliance to he: 
tawny hair. Perhaps she was over-rich|\ 
dressed, for, like many girls who as a 
rule are not very interested in cloth: 
she was too interested in them at time: 
and inexperienced taste was apt to mis- 
lead her into an unfitness. Also he: 
figure was too stiff and sturdy to favor 
elegance. But on this occasion the gen- 
eral effect of her was notably pictur- 
esque, and her face and hair, and th 
expression of her pose, atoned in thei: 
charm for the shortcomings and th 
luxuriance of the frock. She was no mor: 
the Rachel that Mrs. Maldon had known 
and that Louis had first kissed. Her 
glance had altered, and her gestures. Sh: 
would ask herself, could it be true that 
she was a married woman? But he: 
glance and gestures announced it tru 
at every instant. A new languor and a 
new confidence had transformed the gir!. 
Her body had been modified and he: 
soul at once chastened and fired. Fresh 
in her memory was endless matter fo: 
meditation. And on the sofa, in a negli- 
gent attitude of repose, with shame- 
less eyes gazing far into the caverns 
of the fire, and an unreadable faint smil: 
on her face, she meditated. And sh« 
was the most seductive, tantalizing, self- 
contradictory object for study in th 
whole of Bursley. She had never been 
so interesting as in this brief period, and 
she might never be so interesting again. 

Mrs. Tams entered. With her voic« 
Mrs. Tams said, “Shall I begin to clea: 
all these things away, ma’m ?”” But with 
her self-conscious eyes Mrs. Tams said 
to the self-conscious eyes of Rachel, 
“What a staggering world we live in, 
don’t we?” 


Rachel sprang from the Chesterfield, 
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smoothed down her frock, shook her 
hair, and then ran up-stairs to the large 
front bedroom, where Louis, to whom 
the house was just as much a toy as to 
Rachel, was about to knock a nail into 
4 wall. Out of breath, she stood close 
to him very happily. The At Home was 
ver. She was now definitely received 

a married woman in a town full of 
married women and girls waiting to be 
married women. She had passed suc- 
cessfully through a trying and exhaust- 
ing experience; the nervous tension was 
lackened. And therefore it might be 
expected that she would have a sense of 
reaction, the vague melancholy which is 
produced when that which has long been 
seen before is suddenly seen behind. 
But it was not so in the smallest degree. 
Every moment of her existence equally 
was thrilling and happy. One piquant 
joy was succeeded immediately by an- 
other as piquant. To Rachel it was not 
in essence more exciting to officiate at 
an At Home than to watch Louis drive 
a nail into a wall. 

[he man winked at her in the dusk; 
she winked back, and put her hand inti- 
mately on his shoulder. She thought, 
“]T am safe with him now in the house.” 
lhe feeling of solitude with him, of being 
barricaded against the world and at the 
mercy of Louis alone, was exquisite to 
her. Then Louis raised himself on his 
toes, and raised his left arm with the nail 
as high as he could, and stuck the point 
of the nail against a pencil-mark on the 
wall. Then he raised the right hand with 
the hammer; but the mark was just too 
high to be efficiently reached by both 
hands simultaneously. Louis might 
have stood on 2 chair. This simple de- 
vice, however, was too simple for them. 

Rachel said: 

“Shall I stand on a chair and hold the 
nail for you?” 

Louis murmured: 

“Brainy little thing! Never at a loss!” 

She skipped on to a chair and held the 
nail. Towering thus above him, she 
looked down on her husband and 
thought: ‘This man is mine alone, and 
he is all mine.” And in Rachel’s fancy 


the thought itself seemed to caress Louis 
from head to foot. 

“Supposing I catch you one?” said 
Louis, as he prepared to strike. 
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“T don’t care,” said Rachel. 

And the fact was that really she would 
have liked him to hit her finger instead 
of the nail—not too hard, but still 
smartly. She would have taken pleasure 
in the pain: such was the perversity of 
the young wife. But Louis hit the nail 
infallibly every time. 

He took up a picture which had been 
lying against the wall in a dark corner, 
and thrust the twisting wire of it over 
the nail. 

Rachel, when in the deepening dark- 
ness she had peered into the frame, ex- 
claimed, pouting: 

“Oh, darling, you aren’t going to hang 
that here, are you? It’s so old-fashioned. 
You said it was old-fashioned yourself. 
I did want that thing that came this 
morning to be put somewhere here. 
Why can’t you stick this in the spare 
room? Unless, of course, you 
prefer . She was being deferen- 
tial to the art-expert in him, as well as 
to the husband. 

“Not in the least!” said Louis, acqui- 
escent, and unhooked the picture. 

Taste changes. The rejected of Ra- 
chel was a water-color by the late Athel- 
stan Maldon, adored by Mrs. Maldon. 
Already it had been degraded from the 
parlor to the bedroom, and now it was 
to be pushed away like a shame into 
obscurity. It was a view of the cele- 
brated Vale of Llangollen, finicking, 
tight, and hard in manner, but with a 
certain sentiment and modest skill. The 
way in which the initials “A. M.” had 
been hidden amid the foreground foliage 
in the left-hand corner disclosed enough 
of the painter’s quiet and proud tem- 
perament to show that he “took after” 
his mother. Yet a few more years, and 
the careless observer would miss those 
initials altogether and would be con- 
temptuously inquiring, “Who did this 
old daub, I wonder?’ And nobody 
would know who did the old daub, or 
that the old daub for thirty years had 
been an altar for undying affection, and 
also a distinguished specimen—admired 
by a whole generation of townsfolk—of 
the art of water-color. 

And the fate of Athelstan’s sketch was 
symptomatic. Mrs. Maldon’s house had 
been considered perfect, up to the time 


of her death. Rachel had at first been 
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even intimidated by it; Louis had sin- 
cerely praised it. And indeed its per- 
fection was an axiom of drawing-room 
conversation. But as soon as Louis and 
Rachel began to look on the house with 
the eye of inhabitants, the axiom fell to 
a dogma, and the dogma was exploded. 
The dreadful truth came out that Mrs. 
Maldon had shown a strange indifference 
to certain aspects of convemience, and 
that, in short, she must have been a 

eculiar old lady with ideas of her own. 
_ proved unanswerably that in the 
hitherto faultless parlor the furniture 
was ill arranged, and suddenly the side- 
board and the Chesterfield had changed 
places, and all concerned had marveled 
that Mrs. Maldon had for so long kept 
the Chesterfield where so obviously the 
sideboard ought to have been, and the 
sideboard where so obviously the Ches- 
terheld ought to have been. 

And still graver matters had come 
to light. The house had an attic floor, 
which was unused and the scene of no 
activity except spring-cleaning. A pre- 
vious owner, infected by the virus 
of modernity, had put a bath into 
one of the attics. Now Mrs. Maldon, 
as experiments disclosed, had actual- 
ly had the water cut off from the bath. 
Eyebrows were lifted at the revela- 
tion of this caprice. The restoration 
of the supply of water and the in- 
stalling of a geyser were the only ex- 
penditures which thrifty Rachel had 
sanctioned in the way of rejuvenating 
the house. Rachel had decided that the 
house must, at any rate for the present, 
be “made to do.” That such a decision 
should be necessary astonished Rachel; 
and Mrs. Maldon would have been more 
than astonished to learn that the lady- 
help, by fortitude and determination, 
was making her perfect house “do.” As 
regards the household inventory, Rachel 
had been obliged to admit exceptions 
to her rule of endurance. Perhaps her 
main reason for agreeimg to live in the 
house had been that there would be no 
linen to buy. But truly Mrs. Maldon’s 
notion of what constituted a sufficiency 
of —for example—towels, was quite too 
inadequate. Louis protested that he 
could comfortably use all Mrs. Maldon’s 
towels in half a day. More towels had 
to be obtained. There were other short- 


ages, but some of them were set right by 
means of veiled indications to prospec- 
tive givers of gifts. 

“You mean that ‘Garden of the Hes- 
perides’ affair for up here, do you? 
said Louis. 

Rachel gazed round the bedchambe: 
A memory of what it had been shot pain 
fully through her mind. For the room 
was profoundly changed in character. 
Two narrow bedsteads given by Thomas 
Batchgrew, and described by Mrs. Tams, 
in a moment of daring, as “flighty,” had 
taken the place of Mrs. Maldon’s bed- 
stead, which was now it: the spare room, 
the spare-room bedstead having been 
allotted to Mrs. Tams, and Rachel’s old 
bedstead sold. Bright crocheted and 
embroidered wedding-presents enlivened 
the pale tones of the room. The ward- 
robe, washstand, dressing-table, chairs, 
carpet, and ottoman remained. But 
there were razors on the washstand and 
boot-trees under it; the wardrobe had 
been emptied, and filled on strange prin- 
ciples with strange raiment; and the 
Maldon family Bible, instead of being 
on the ottoman, was in the ottoman—so 
as to be out of the dust. 

“Perhaps we may as well keep that 
here, after all,” said Rachel, indicating 
Athelstan’s water-color. Her voice was 
soft. She remembered that the name of 
Mrs. Maldon, only a little while since a 
major notability of Bursley and the very 
mirror of virtuous renown, had been 
mentioned but once, and even then apol- 
ogetically, during the afternoon. 

Louis asked, sharply: 

“Why, if you don’t care for it, J don’t.” 

““Well—” said Rachel. “As you like, 
then, dearest.” 

Louis walked out of the room with the 
water-color, and in a moment returned 
with a photogravure of Lord Leighton’s 
“The Garden of the Hesperides,” in 
a coquettish gold frame—a gift newly 
arrived from Louis’ connections in the 
United States. The marmoreal and aca- 
demic work seemed wonderfully warm 
and original in that room at Bycars. 
Rachel really admired it, and admired 
herself for admiring it. But when Louis 
had hung it and flicked it into exact per- 
pendicularity, and they had both ex- 
claimed upon its brilliant effect even in 
the dusk, Rachel saw it also with the 
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eves of Mrs. Maldon, and wondered 
what Mrs. Maldon would have thought 
of it opposite her bed, and knew what 
Mrs. Maldon would have thought of it. 

And then, the job being done and the 
progress of civilization assured, Louis 
murmured 1 in a new appealing voice: 

“T say, Louise!” 

“Louise” was perhaps his most happy 
invention, and the best proof that Louis 
was Louis. Upon hearing that her full 
Christian names were Rachel Louisa, he 
had instantly said: “I shall call you 
Louise.” Kachel was ravished. Louisa 
is a vulgar name—at least it is vulgar 
in the Five Towns, where every second 
general servant bears it. But Louise 
was full of romance, distinction, and 
beauty. And it was the perfect comple- 
ment to Louis. Louis and Louise—ideal 
coincidence! ‘But nobody except me is 
to call you Louise,” he had added. And 
thus completed her bliss. 

“What?” she encouraged him amor- 
ously. 

“Suppose we go to Llandudno on 
Saturday for the week-end ?”’ 

His tone was gay, gentle, innocent, 
persuasive. Yet the words stabbed her 
and her head swam. 

“But why?” she asked, controlling 
her utterance. 
“Oh, well! 


it? 


Be rather a lark, wouldn’t 


It was when he talked in this strain 
that the inconvenient voice of sagacity 
within her would question for one ago- 
nizing instant whether she was more 
secure as the proud, splendid wife of 
Louis Fores than she had been as a mere 
lady-help. And the same insistent voice 
would repeat the warnings which she 
had had from Mrs. Maldon and from 
Thomas Batchgrew, and would remind 


her of what she herself had said to her- 


self when Louis first kissed her: “‘ This 
is wrong. But I don’t care. He is 
mine.” 


Upon hearing of his inheritance from 
Mrs. Maldon, Louis was for throwing 
up immediately his situation at Horro- 
cleave’s. Rachel had dissuaded him 
from such irresponsible madness. She 
had prevented him from running into a 
hundred expenses during their engage- 
ment and in connection with the house. 
And he had in the end enthusiastically 


praised her common sense. But that 
very morning at the midday meal he 
had surprised her by announcing that 
on account of the reception he should 
not go to the works at all in the after- 
noon, though he had omitted to warn 
Horrocleave. Ultimately she had man- 
aged, by guile, to despatch him to the 
works for two hours. And now in the 
evening he was alarming her afresh. 
Why go to Llandudno? What point 
was there in rushing off to Llandudno, 
and scattering in three days more money 
than they could save in three weeks? 
He frightened her ingrained prudence, 
and her alarm was only increased by his 
obvious failure to realize the terrible 
defect in himself (for to her it was 
terrible). The joyous scheme of an ex- 
cursion to Llandudno had suddenly 
crossed his mind, exciting the appetite 
for pleasure. Hence the appetite must 


be immediately indulged! . Rachel 
had been brought up otherwise. And as 
a direct result of Louis’ irresponsible 


suggestion she had a vision of the house 
with county-court bailiffs lodged in the 
kitchen. ... She had only to say: 
“ Yes, let’s go,” and they would be off 
on the absurd and wicked expedition. 

“I'd really rather not,” she said, smil- 
ing, but serious. 

“Allserene. But, anyhow, next week’s 
Easter, and we shall have to go some- 
where then, you know.” 

She put her hands on his shoulders 
and looked close at him, knowing that 
she must use her power and that the 
heavy dusk would help her. 

“Why?” she asked again. 
sooner stay here at Easter. 
would! ... With youl” 

The episode ended with an embrace. 
She had won. 

“Very well! Very well!” said Louis. 
“Easter in the coal-cellar if you like. 
I’m on for anything.” 

“But don’t you see, dearest ?” she said. 

And he imitated her emphasis, full of 
teasing good-humor: 

“Yes, I see, dearest.” 

She breathed relief, and asked: 

“Are you going to give me my bicycle 
lesson?” 


“Td much 
Truly I 


Louis had borrowed a bicycle for 


Rachel to ruin while learning to ride. 
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He said that a friend had lent it to him— 
a man in Hanbridge whose mother had 
given up riding on account of stoutness— 
but who exactly this friend was Rachel 
knew not, Louis’ information being char- 
acteristically sketchy and incomplete; 
and with his air of candor and good- 
humor he had a strange way of warding 
off questions; so that already Rachel had 
grown used to a phrase which she would 
utter only in her mind, “I don’t like to 
ask him—” 

It pleased Louis to ride this bicycle 
out of the back yard, down the sloping 
entry, and then steer it through another 
narrow gateway, across the pavement, 
and let it solemnly bump, first with the 
front wheel and then with the back 
wheel, from the pavement into the road. 
During this feat he stood on the pedals. 
He turned the machine up Bycars Lane, 
and steadily climbed the steep at Ra- 
chel’s walking pace. And Rachel, hurry- 
ing by his side, watched in the obscurity 
the play of his ankles as he put into 

ractice the principles of pedaling which 

e had preached. He was a graceful 
rider; every movement was natural and 
elegant. Rachel considered him to be 
the most graceful cyclist that ever was. 
She was fascinated - the revolutions of 
his feet. 

She felt ecstatically happy. The epi- 
sode of his caprice for the seaside was 
absolutely forgotten; after all, she asked 
for nothing more than the possession of 
him, and she had that, though indeed it 
seemed too marvelous to be true. The 
bicycle lesson was her hour of magic; 
and more so on this night than on pre- 
vious nights. 

“IT must change my dress,” she had 
said. “I can’t go in this one.” 

“Quick, then!” 

His impatience could not wait. He 
had helped her. He undid hooks, and 
fastened others. . . . The rich blue frock 
lay across the bed and looked lovely 
on the ivory-colored counterpane. It 
seemed indeed to be part of that in 
her which was Louise. Then she was 
in a short skirt which she had de- 
vised herself, and he was pushing her out 
of the room, his hand on back. And 
she had feigned reluctance, resisting his 
pressure, while laughing with gleeful 
eagerness to be gone. No delay had been 


allowed. As they passed through the 
kitchen, not one instant for parley with 
Mrs. Tams as to the domestic organiza- 
tion of the evening! He was still push- 
ing her... . Thus she had had to confide 
her precious house and its innumerabl« 
treasures to Mrs. Tams. And in this 
surrender to Louis’ whim there was a 
fearful joy. 

When Louis turned at last into Park 
Road, and stepped from between the 
wheels, she exclaimed, a little breathless 
from quick walking level with him up 
the hill: 

“I can’t bear to see you ride so well. 
Oh!” She crunched her teeth with a 
loving, cruel gesture, “I should like to 
hurt you frightfully!” 

“What for?” 

‘Because I shall never, never be able 
to ride as well as you do!” 

He winked. 

“Here! Take hold.” 

“T’m not ready! I’m not ready!” 
she cried. 

But he loosed the machine, and she 
was obliged to seize it as it fell. That 
was his teasing. 

Park Road had been the scene of the 
lesson for three nights. It was level, and 
it was unfrequented. “And the doctor’s 
handy in case you break your neck,” 
Louis had said. Dr. Yardley’s red lamp 
shone amicably among yellow lights, and 
its ray with + hese was lost in the mys- 
terious obscurities of the closed park. 
Not only was it socially advisable for 


-Rachel to study the perverse nature of 


the bicycle at night—for not to know 
how to ride the bicycle was as shameful 
as not to know how to read and write— 
but she preferred the night for the ro- 
mantic feeling of being alone with Louis, 
in the dark and above the glow of the 
town. She loved the sharp night-wind 
on her cheek, and the faint clandestine 
rustling of the low evergreens within 
the park palisade, and the invisible and 
almost tangible soft sky, revealed round 
the horizon by gleams of fire. She had 
longed to ride the bicycle as some girls 
long to follow the hunt or to steer an 
automobile or a yacht. And now her 
ambition was being attained amid all 
circumstances of bliss. 

And yet she would shrink from begin- 
ning the lesson. 
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“Thelamp! You've forgotten to light 
the lamp!” she said. 

“Get on!” said he. 

“But suppose a policeman comes?” 

“Suppose you get on and start! Do 
you think I don’t know you? Policemen 
are my affair. Besides, all nice police- 
men are in bed. Don’t be afraid. 
It isn’t alive. I’ve got hold of the 
thing. Sit well down. No! There are 
only two pedals. You seem to think 
there are about nineteen. Right! No, 
no, no/ Don’t—do not—cling to those 
blooming handle-bars as if you were in a 
storm at sea. Be a nice little cat in 
front of the fire—all your muscles loose. 
Now! Are you ready?” 

“Yes,” she murmured, with teeth set 
and dilated eyes staring ahead at the 
hideous dangers of Park Road. 

He impelled. The pedals went round. 
The machine slid terribly forward. 

And in a moment Louis said, mis- 
chievously: 

“T told you you'd have to go alone to- 
night. There you are!” 

His footsteps ceased. 

“Louis!” she cried, sharply and yet 
sadly upbraiding his unspeakable trea- 
son. Her fingers gripped convulsively 
the handle-bar. She was moving alone. 
It was inconceivably awful and delight- 
ful. She was on the back of a wild pony 
in the forest. The miracle of equilibrium 
was being accomplished. The impossi- 
ble was done, and at the first attempt. 
She thought very clearly how wondrous 

was life, and how perfectly happy fate 
had made her. And then she was lying 
in a tangle amid dozens of complex 
wheels, chains, and bars. 

“Hurt?” shouted Louis, as he ran up. 

She laughed and said “‘No,” and sat 
up stiffly, full of secret dolors. Yet he 
knew and she knew that the accidents 
of the previous two nights had covered 
her limbs with blue discolorations, and 
that the latest fall was more severe than 
any previous one. Her courage en- 
chanted Louis and filled him with a 
sense of security. She was not graceful 
in these exercises. Her ankles were thick 
and clumsy. Not merely had she no 
natural aptitude for physical feats,—ap- 
parently she was not lissome, nor elegant 
in motion. But what courage! What 
calm, bright endurance! What stoicism! 


Most girls would have reproached him 
for betraying them to destruction, would 
have pouted, complained, demanded pet- 
ting and apologies. But not she! She 
was like a man. And when he helped 
her to pick herself up he noticed that 
after all she was both lissome and agile, 
and exquisitely, disturbingly girlish in 
her short, dusty skirt; and that she did 
trust him and depend on him. And he 
realized that he was safe for life with her. 
She was created for him. 

Work was resumed. 

“Now don’t let go of me till I tell 
you,” she enjoined, lightly. 

“I won't,” he answered. And it 
seemed to him that his loyalty to her 
expanded and filled all his soul. 

Later, as she approached the other end 
of Park Road, near Moorthorne Road, 
a tram-car hurled itself suddenly down 
Moorthorne Road and overthrew her. It 
is true that the tram-car was never less 
than twenty yards away from her. But 
even at twenty yards it could overthrow. 
Rachel sat dazed in the road, and her 
voice was uncertain as she told Louis to 
examine the bicycle. One of the pedals 
was bent, and prevented the back wheel 
from making a complete revolution. 

“Tt’s nothing,” said L ous. “T’ll have 
it right in the morning.’ 

“Who’sthat?” Rachel, who had risen, 
gasping, turned to him excitedly as he 
was bending over the bicycle. Con- 
scious that somebody had been standing 
at the corner of the street, he glanced 
up. A figure was moving quickly down 
Moorthorne Road toward the station. 

“T dun’no’,” said he. 

“It’s not Julian, is it?” 

In a peculiar tone Louis replied: 

“Looks like him, doesn’ t it?’ And 
then impulsively he yelled, “Hi!” 

The figure kept on its way. 

“Seeing that the inimitable Julian’s 
still in South Africa, it can’t very well 
be him. And, anyhow, I’m not going 
to run after him.” 

“No, of course it can’t,” 
sented. 

Presently the 
was reformed. 


Rachel as- 


returning procession 
Louis pushed the bicycle 


on its front wheel, and Rachel tried to 

help him to support the weight of the 

suspended part. He had attempted in 
vain to take the pedal off the crank. 
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“It’s perhaps a good thing you fell 


just then,” said Louis. “Because old 
Batch is coming in to-night, and we'd 
better not be late.” 

“But you never told me!” 

“Didn't I? I forgot,” he said, blandly. 

‘ . ’ . 

“Oh, Louis! . . . He’s not coming 
for supper, I hope?” 

“My child, if there’s a chance of a 
free meal, old Batch will be on the spot.” 

The unaccustomed housewife foretold 
her approaching shame, and proclaimed 
Louis to be the author of it. She began 
to quicken her steps. 

“You certainly ought to have let me 
know sooner, dearest,” she said, serious- 
ly. “You really are terrible.” 

Hard knocks had not hurt her. But 
she was hurt now. And Louis’ smile 
was very constrained. Her grave manner 
of saying “‘dearest” had disquieted him. 


CHAPTER X 
THE CHASM 


T is true that Rachel held Councilor 

Thomas Batchgrew in hatred, that 

she had never pardoned him for the 
insult which he had put upon her in the 
Imperial Cinema de Luxe; and that, 
indeed, she could never pardon him for 
simply being Thomas Batchgrew. Nev- 
ertheless, there was that evening in her 
heart a little softening toward him. The 
fact was that the councilor had been 
flattering her. She would have denied 
warmly that she was susceptible to flat- 
tery; even if authoritatively informed 
that no human being whatever is unsus- 
ceptible to flattery, she would still have 
protested that she at any rate was, for, 
like numerous young and inexperienced 
women, she had persuaded herself that 
she was the one exception to various 
otherwise universal rules. 

It remained that Thomas Batchgrew 
had been flattering her. On arrival he 
had greeted her with that tinge of defer- 
ence which from an old man never fails 
to thrill a girl. Rachel’s pride as a young 
married woman was tigerishly alert and 
hungry that evening. Thomas Batch- 
grew, little by little, tamed and fed it 
very judiciously at intervals, until at 
length it seemed to purr content around 
him like a cat. The phenomenon was 


remarkable, and the more so in that 
Rachel was convinced that, whereas she 
was as critical and inimical as ever, old 
Batchgrew had slightly improved. He 
behaved “heartily,” and everybody ap- 
— such behavior in the Five 

owns. He was by nature far too insen- 
sitive to notice that the married lovers 
were treating each other with that fin- 
ished courtesy which is the symptom of 
a tiff or of a misunderstanding. And the 
married lovers, noticing that he noticed 
nothing, were soon encouraged to make 
peace; and by means of certain tones 
and gestures peace was declared in the 
very presence of the unperceiving old 
brute, which was peculiarly delightful 
to the contracting parties. 

Rachel had less difficulty with the sup- 
per than she feared, whereby also her 
good-humor was fostered. With half of 
a cold leg of mutton, some cheese, and 
the magnificent fancy remains of an At 
Home tea, arrayed with the doilies and 
embroidered cloths which brides always 
richly receive in the Five Towns, a most 
handsome and impressive supper can be 
concocted. Rachel was astonished at 
the splendor of her own table. Mr. 
Batchgrew treated this supper with un- 
surpassable tact. The adjectives he 
applied to it were short and emphatic 
and spoken with a full mouth. He ate 
the supper; he kept on eating it; he 
passed his plate with alacrity; he refused 
naught. And as the meal neared its end 
he emitted those natural inarticulate 
noises from his throat which in Persia 
are a sign of high breeding. Useless for 
Rachel in her heart to call him a glutton 
—his attitude toward her supper was 
impeccable. 

And now the solid part of the supper 
was over. One extremity of the Ches- 
terfield had been drawn closer to the 
fire—an operation easily possible in its 
new advantageous position—and Louis 
as master of the house had mended the 
fire after his own method, and Rachel 
sat upright (somewhat in the manner of 
Mrs. Maldon) in the arm-chair opposite 
Mr. Batchgrew, extended half-reclining 
on the Chesterfield. And Mrs. Tams 
entered with coffee. 

“You'll have coffee, Mr. Batchgrew?” 
said the hostess. 

“Nay, missis! I canna’ sleep after it.” 
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Secretly enchanted by the sweet word 
« missis,” Rachel was nevertheless piqued 
by this refusal. 

“Oh, but you must have some of 
Louise’s coffee,” said Louis, standing 
negligently in front of the fire. 

Already, though under a month old as 
4 husband, Louis, following the eternal 
example of good husbands, had acquired 
the sure belief that his wife could achieve 
a higher degree of excellence in certain 
affairs than any other wife in the world. 
He had selected coffee as Rachel’s spe- 
( ialty. 

“TLouise’s?” repeated old Batchgrew, 
puzzled, in his heavy voice. 

Rachel flushed and smiled. 

“He calls me Louise, you know,” said 
she. 

“Calls you Louise, does he?” Batch- 
erew muttered, indifferently. But he 
took a cup of coffee, stirred part of its 
contents into the saucer and onto the 
Chesterfield, and began to sup the re- 
mainder with a prodigious splutter of 
ingurgitation. 

“And you must have a cigarette, 
too,”’ Louis carelessly insisted. And Mr. 
Batchgrew agreed, though it was notori- 
ous that he only smoked once in a blue 
moon, because all tobacco was apt to be 
too strong for him. 

“You can clear away,” Rachel whis- 
pered, in the frigid tones of one accus- 
tomed to command cohorts of servants 
in the luxury of historic castles. 

“Yes, mam,” Mrs. Tams whispered 
back, nervously, proud as a majordomo, 
though with less than a majordomo’s 
aplomb. 

No pride, however, could have out- 
classed Rachel’s. She had had a full 
day, and the evening was the crown of 
the day, because in the evening she was 
entertaining privately for the first time. 
She was the one lady of the party; for 
these two men she represented woman, 
and they were her men. They depended 
on her for their physical well-being, and 
not in vain. She was the hostess; hers 
to command; hers the complex responsi- 
bility of the house. She had begun sup- 
per with painful timidity, but the timid- 
ity had now nearly vanished in the flush 
of social success. Critical as only a 


young wife can be, she was excellently 
well satisfied with Louis’ performance in 
Vor, CXXVIII.—No. 767—90 


the rdle of host. She grew more than 
ever sure that there was only one Louis. 
See him manipulate a cigarette—it was 
the perfection of worldliness and agree- 
able, sensuous grace! See him hold a 
match to Mr. Batchgrew’s cigarette! 

Now Mr. Batchgrew smoked a ciga- 
rette clumsily. He seemed not to be 
able to decide whether a cigarette was 
something to smoke or something to eat. 
Mr. Batchgrew was more ungainly than 
ever, stretched in his characteristic atti- 
tude at an angle of forty-five degrees; his 
long whiskers were more absurdly than 
ever like two tails of a wire-haired ‘vhite 
dog; his voice more coarsely than ever 
rolled about the room like undignified 
thunder. He was an old, old man, and 
a sinister. It was precisely his age that 
caressed Rachel’s pride. That any man 
so old should have come to her house for 
supper, should be treating her as an 
equal and with the directness of allusion 
in conversation due to a married woman 
but improper to a young girl—this was 
very sweet to Rachel. The subdued stir 
made by Mrs. Tams in clearing the table 
was for Rachel a delicious background 
to the scene. The one flaw in it was her 
short skirt, which she had not had time 
to change. Louis had protested that it 
was entirely in order, and indeed admi- 
rably coquettish, but Rachel would have 
preferred a long train of soft drapery 
disposed with art round the front of her 
chair. 

“What you want here is electricity,” 
said Thomas Batchgrew, gazing at the 
incandescent gas; he could never miss 
a chance, and was never discouraged in 
the pursuit of his own advantage. 

“You think so?” murmured Louis, 
genially. 

“T could put ye in summat as ’u’d—” 

Rachel broke in with clear, calm deci- 
sion: 

“T don’t think we shall have any elec- 
tricity just yet.” 

The gesture of the economical wife 
in her was so final that old Batchgrew 
raised his eyebrows with a grin at Louis, 
and Louis humorously drew down the 
corners of his mouth in response. It was 
as if they had both said, in awe: 

“She has spoken!” 

And Rachel, still further flattered and 
happy, was obliged to smile. 
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When Mrs. Tams had made her last 
tiptoe journey from the room and closed 
the door with due silent respect upon 
those great ones, the expression of 
Thomas Batchgrew’s face changed some- 
what; he looked round, as though for 
spies, and then drew a packet of papers 
from his pocket. And the expression of 
the other two faces changed also. For 
the true purpose of the executor’s visit 
was now to be made formally manifest. 

““ Now about this statement of account 

re Elizabeth Maldon, deceased,” he 
growled, deeply. 

“By the way,” Louis interrupted him. 
“Is Julian back?” 

* Julian back? Not as I know on,”’ said 
Mr. Batchgrew aggressively. ‘ Why?” 

“We thought we saw him walking 
down Moorthorne Road to-night.” 

“Yes,” said Rachel. “We _ both 
thought we saw him.” 

“Happen he is if he aeroplaned it!” 
said Batchgrew, and fumbled nervously 
with the papers. 

“It couldn’t have been Julian,” said 
Louis, confidently, to Rachel. 

“No, it couldn’t,” said Rachel. 

But neither conjured away the secret 
uneasiness of the other. And as for 
Rachel, she knew that all through the 
evening she had, inexplicably, been dis- 
turbed by an apprehension that Julian, 
after his long and strange sojourn in 
South Africa, had returned to the dis- 
trict. Why the possible advent of Julian 
should disconcert her, she thought she 
could not divine. Mr. Batchgrew’s de- 
meanor as he answered Louis’ question 
mysteriously increased her apprehension. 
At one moment she said to herself, “‘Of 
course it wasn’t Julian.” At the next, 
*[’m quite sure I couldn’t be mistaken.” 
At the next, “And supposing it was 
Julian—what of it?” 


When Batchgrew and Louis, sitting 
side by side on the Chesterfield, began to 
turn over documents and peer into col- 
umns, and carry the finger horizontally 
across sheets of paper in search of figures, 
Rachel tactfully withdrew, not from the 
room, but from the conversation, it be- 
ing her proper réle to pretend that she 
did not and could not understand the 
complicated details which they were 
discussing. She expected some rather 


dazzling revelation of men’s trained 
methods at this “ business interview” (as 
Louis had announced it), for her brother 
and father had never allowed her th, 
slightest knowledge of their daily affairs 
But she was disappointed. She though: 
that both the men were somewhat ab- 
surdly and self-consciously trving to 
be solemn and learned. Louis beyond 
doubt was self-conscious—acting as it 
were to impress his wife—and Batch- 
grew’s efforts to be hearty and youthful 
with the young roused her private ridi- 
cule. 

Moreover, nothing fresh emerged from 
the interview. She had known all of 
it before from Louis. Batchgrew was 
merely repeating and resuming. And 
Louis was listening with politeness to re- 
citals with which he was quite familiar. 
In words almost identical with those al- 
ready reported to her by Louis, Batch- 
grew insisted on the honesty and eff- 
ciency of the valuer in Hanbridge, a 
life-long friend of his own, who had for a 
specially low fee put a price on the house 
at Bycars and its contents for the pur- 
pose of a division between Louis and 
Julian. And now, as previously with 
Louis, Rachel failed to comprehend how 
the valuer, if he had been favorably 
disposed toward Louis, as Batchgrew 
averred, could at the same time have 
behaved honestly toward Julian. But 
neither Louis nor Batchgrew seemed to 
realize the point. They both apparently 
flattered themselves with much simplic- 
ity upon the partiality of the life-long 
friend and valuer for Louis, without per- 
ceiving the logical deduction that if he 
was partial he was a rascal. Further, 
Thomas Batchgrew “rubbed Rachel the 
wrong way” by subtly emphasizing his 
own marvelous abilities as a trustee and 
executor, and by assuring Louis repeat- 
edly that all conceivable books of ac- 
count, correspondence, and documents 
were open for his inspection at any time. 
Batchgrew, in Rachel’s opinion, might 
as well have said, “You naturally sus- 
pect me of being a knave, but I can 
prove to you that you are wrong.” 

Finally, they came to the grand total 
of Louis’ inheritance, which Rachel had 
known by heart for several days past; 
yet Bosdkenere rolled it out as a piece 


of tremendous news, and immediately 
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afterward hinted that the sum _repre- 
<ented less than the true worth of Louis’ 
inheritance, and that he, Batchgrew, as 
well as his life-long friend the valuer, had 
been influenced by a partiality for Louis. 
For example, he had contrived to put all 
the house property, except the house at 
Bycars, into Telien’s share; which was 
extremely advantageous for Louis be- 

‘use the federation of the Five Towns 
nto one borough had rendered property 
values the most capricious and least cal- 
culable of all worldly possessions. ' 
\nd Louis tried to smile knowingly at 
the knowing trustee and executor with 
his amiable partiality for one legatee as 
against the other. Louis’ share, beyond 
the Bycars house, was in the gilt-edged 
stock of limited companies which sold 
water and other necessaries of life to the 
public on their own terms. 

Rachel left the pair for a moment, and 
returned from up-stairs with a gray 
jacket of Louis’ from which she had to 
unstitch the black crépe armlet announc- 
ing to the world Louis’ grief for his dead 
ereat-aunt; the period of mourning was 
long over, and it would not have been 
quite nice for Louis to continue an- 
nouncing his grief. 

As she came back into the room she 
heard the word “debentures,” and that 
single word changed her mood instantly 
from bland feminine toleration to porcu- 
pinish defensiveness. She did not, as a 
fact, know what debentures were. She 
could not for a fortune have defined the 
difference between a debenture and a 
share. She only knew that debentures 
were connected with “limited com- 
panies” —not waterworks companies, 
which she classed with the Bank of Eng- 
land—but just any limited companies, 
which were in her mind a bottomless pit 
for the savings of the foolish. She had 
an idea that a debenture was, if any- 
thing, more fatal than a share. She 
was, of course, quite wrong, according to 
general principles; but, unfortunately, 
women, as all men sooner or later learn, 
have a disconcerting habit of being right 
in the wrong way for the wrong reasons. 
In a single moment, without justifica- 
tion, she had in her heart declared war 
on all debentures. And as soon as she 
gathered that Thomas Batchgrew was 
suggesting to Louis the exchange of 
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waterworks stock for seven per cent. de- 
bentures in the United Midland Cine- 
mas Corporation, Limited, she became 
more than ever convinced that her in- 
stinct about debentures was but too 
correct. She sat down primly, and de- 
tached the armlet, and removed all the 
bits of black cotton from the sleeve, and 
never raised her head nor offered a 
remark, but she was furious—furious to 
protect her husband against sharks and 
against himself. 

The conduct and demeanor of Thomas 
Batchgrew were now explained. His 
visit, his flattery, his heartiness, his 
youthfulness, all had a motive. He had 
safeguarded Louis’ interests under the 
will in order to rob him afterward as a 
cinematograph speculator. The thing 
was as clear as daylight. And yet Louis 
did not seem to see it. Louis listened to 
Batchgrew’s ingenious arguments with 
naive interest and was obviously im- 
pressed. When Batchgrew called him 
**a business man as smart as they make 
’em,” and then proved that the money 
so invested would be as safe as in a stock- 
ing, Louis agreed with a great air of 
acumen that certainly it would. When 
Batchgrew pointed out that, under the 
proposed new investment, Louis would 
be receiving in income thirty or thirty- 
five shillings for every pound under the 
old investments, Louis’ eye glistened— 
positively glistened! Rachel trembled. 
She saw her husband beggared, and there 
was nothing that frightened her more 
than the prospect of Louis without a 
reserve of private income. She did not 
argue the position—she simply knew 
that Louis without sure resources behind 
him would be a very dangerous and un- 
certain Louis, perhaps a tragic Louis. 
She frankly admitted this to herself. 
And old Batchgrew went on talking and 
inveigling until Rachel was ready to be- 
lieve that the device of debentures had 
been originally invented by Thomas 
Batchgrew himself with felonious intent. 

An automobile hooted in the street. 

“Well, ye'll think it over,” said 
Thomas Batchgrew. 

“Oh, I will” said Louis, eagerly. 

And Rachel asked herself, almost 
shaking: 

“Ts it possible that he is such a sim- 
pleton?”’ 
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“Only I must know by Tuesday,” said 
Thomas Batchgrew. “I thought I'd give 
ye th’ chance, but I can’t keep it open 
later than Tuesday.” 

“Thanks, awfully,” said Louis. “I’m 
very much obliged for the offer. I'll let 
you know—before Tuesday.” 

Rachel frowned as she folded up the 
jacket. If, however, the two men could 
have seen into her mind they would have 
perceived symptoms of danger more agi- 
tating than one little frown. 

“Of course,” said Thomas Batchgrew, 
easily, with a short laugh, in the lobby, 
“if it hadna been for her making away 
with that nine hundred and _ sixty-odd 
pound, you’d ha’ had a round sum o’ 
thousands to invest. I’ve been thinking 
o’er that matter, and all | can see for it 
is as her must ha’ thrown th’ money into 
th’ fire in mistake for th’ envelope, or 
with th’ envelope. That’s all as I can 
see for it.” 

Louis flushed slightly as he slapped his 
thigh. 

“Never thought of that!’ he cried. 
“It very probably was that. Strange it 
never occurred to me!” 

Rachel said nothing. She had extreme 
difficulty in keeping control of herself 
while old Batchgrew, with numerous 
senile precautions, took his slow depart- 
ure. She forgot that she was a hostess 
and a woman of the world. 


“Hello! What's that?” Rachel asked, 
in a self-conscious voice, when they were 
in the parlor again. 

Louis had almost surreptitiously taken 
an envelope from his pocket, and was 
extracting a paper from it. 

On finding themselves alone they had 
not followed their usual custom of burst- 
ing into comment, favorable or unfavor- 
able, on the departed—a practice due 
more to a desire to rouse and enjoy each 
other’s individualities than to a genuine 
interest in the third person. Nor had 
they impulsively or deliberately kissed, 
as they were liable to do after release 
from a spell of worldliness. On the con- 
trary, both were still constrained, as if 
the third person were still with them. 
The fact was that there were two other 
persons in the room, darkly discerned by 
Louis and Rachel—namely, a different, 
inimical Rachel and a different, inimical 
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Louis. All four, the seen and the half- 
seen, walked stealthily, like rival beasts 
in the edge of the jungle. 

“Oh!” said Louis with an air of non- 
chalance. “It came by the last post 
while old Batch was here, and I just 
shoved it into my pocket.” 

The arrivals of the post were always 
interesting to them, for during the week; 
after marriage letters are apt to be mor 
numerous than usual, and to contain 
delicate and enchanting surprises. Both 
of them were always strictly ceremoniou; 
in the handling of each other’s letters, 
and yet both deprecated this ceremoni- 
ousness in the beloved. Louis urged 
Rachel to open his letters without scru- 
ple, and Rachel did the same to Louis. 
But both—Louis by chivalry and Rachel 
by pride—were prevented from acting on 
the invitation. The envelope in Louis’ 
hand did not contain a letter, but onl, 
a circular. The fact that the flap of th: 
envelope was unsealed and the stamp a 
mere halfpenny ought rightly to hav: 
deprived the packet of all significance as 
a subject of curiosity. Nevertheless, the 
different, inimical Rachel, probably out 
of sheer perversity, went up to Louis and 
looked over his shoulder as he read the 
communication, which was a printed cir- 
cular, somewhat yellowed, with blanks 
neatly filled in, and the whole neatly 
signed by a churchwarden, informing 
Louis that his application for sittings at 
St. Luke’s Church (commonly called the 
Old Church) had been granted. It is to 
be noted that, though applications for 
sittings in the Old Church were not over- 
whelmingly frequent, and might indeed 
very easily have been coped with by 
means of autograph replies, the authori- 
ties had a sufficient sense of dignity al- 
ways to circularize the applicants. 

This document, harmless enough, and 
surely a proof of laudable aspirations in 
Louis, gravely displeased the different, 
inimical Rachel, and was used by her for 
bellicose purposes. 

“So that’s it, is it?’ said she, omi- 
nously. 

“But wasn’t it understood that we 
were to go to the Old Church?” said the 
other Louis, full of ingenious innocence. 

“Oh! Was it?” 

“Didn’t I mention it?” 

“T don’t remember.” 
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“I’m sure I did.” 

The truth was that Louis had once 
casually remarked that he supposed they 
would attend the Old Church. Ra- 
chel would have joyously attended any 
church or any chapel with him. At 
Knype she had irregularly attended the 
Bethesda Chapel — sometimes (in the 
evenings) with her father, oftener alone, 
never with her brother. During her brief 
employment with Mrs. Maldon she had 
been only once to a place of worship, the 
new chapel in Moorthorne Road, which 
was the nearest to Bycars and had there- 
fore been favored by Mrs. Maldon when 
her limbs were stiff. In the abstract 
she approved of religious rites. Theo- 
logically her ignorance was such that she 
could not have distinguished between 
the tenets of church and the tenets of 
chapel, and this ignorance she shared 
with the large majority of the serious 
inhabitants of the Five Towns. Why, 
then, should she have “pulled a face” 
(as the saying down there is) at the Old 
Parish Church? 

One reason, which would have applied 
equally to church or chapel, was that 
she was disconcerted and even alarmed 
by Louis’ manifest tendency to settle 
down into utter correctness. Louis had 
hitherto been a devotee of joy—never as 
a bachelor had he done aught to increase 
the labor of churchwardens—and it was 
somehow as a devotee of joy that Rachel 
had married him. Rachel had been 
settled down all her life, and naturally 
desired and expected that an unsettling 

rocess should now occur in her career. 

t seemed to her that in mere decency 
Louis might have allowed at any rate 
a year or two to pass before occupying 
himself so stringently with her eternal 
welfare. She belonged to the middle 
class (intermediate between the indus- 
trial and the aristocratic employing) 
which is responsible for the Five Towns’ 
reputation for joylessness, the class which 
sticks its chin out and gets things done 
(however queer the things done may be), 
the class which keeps the district to- 
gether and maintains its solidity, the 
class which is ashamed of nothing but 
idleness, frank enjoyment, and the ca- 
price of the moment. (Its idiomatic 
phrase for expressing the experience of 
gladness, “I sang ‘Oh, be joyful,’” alone 
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demonstrates its unwillingness to re- 
joice.) She had espoused the hedonis- 
tic class (always secretly envied by the 
other), and Louis’ behavior as a member 
of that class had already begun to dis- 
appoint her. Was it fair of him to say 
in his conduct: “The fun is over. We 
must be strictly conventional now?” 
His costly caprices for Llandudno and 
the pleasures of idleness were quite be- 
side the point. 

Another reason for her objection to 
Louis’ overtures to the Old Church was 
that they increased her suspicion of his 
snobbishness. No person nourished from 
infancy in chapel can bring himself to 
believe that the chief motive of church- 
goers is not the snobbish motive of social 
propriety. And dissenters are so con- 
vinced that, if chapel means salvation in 
the next world, church means salvation 
in this, that to this day, regardless of 
the feelings of their pastors, they will go 
to church once in their lives—to get mar- 
ried. At any rate, Rachel was positively 
sure that no anxiety about his own soul 
or about hers had led Louis to join the 
Old Church. 

“Have you been confirmed?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, of course,” Louis replied, po- 
litely. 

She did not like that “of course.” 

“Shall I have to be?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well,” said she, “I can tell you one 
thing—I sha’n’t be.” 

Rachel went on: 

“You aren’t really going to throw 
your money away on those deben- 
ture things of Mr. Batchgrew’s, are 
you?” 

Louis now knew the worst; and he 
had been suspecting it. Rachel’s tone 
fully displayed her sentiments, and com- 
pleted the disclosure that “the little 
thing” was angry and aggressive. (In 
his mind Louis regarded her, at mo- 
ments, as “the little thing.”) But his 
own politeness was so profoundly rooted 
that practically no phenomenon of rude- 
ness could overthrow it. 

“No,” he said. “I’m not going to 
‘throw my money away’ on them.” 

“That’s all rmght, then,” she said, 
affecting not to perceive his drift. “I 
thought you were.” 
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“But I propose to put my money into 
them, subject to anything you, as a 
financial expert, may have to say.” 

Nervously she had gone to the window 
and was pretending to straighten a blind. 

“1 don’t think you need to make fun 
of me,” she said. “You think I don’t 
notice when you make fun of me. But 
1 do—always.” 

“Look here, young ’un,” Louis sud- 
denly began to cajole, very winningly. 

“I’m about as old as you are,” said she. 
**And perhaps in some ways a bit older. 
And I must say I really wonder at you 
being ready to help Mr. Batchgrew after 
the way he insulted me in the cinema.” 

“Insulted you in the cinema!” Louis 
cried, genuinely startled, and then some- 
what hurt because Rachel argued like a 
woman instead of like aman. In reflect- 
ing upon the excellences of Rachel he 
had often said to himself that her unique 
charm consisted in the fact that she 
combined the attractiveness of woman 
with the powerful common sense of man. 
In common with a whole enthusiastic 
army of young husbands he had been 
convinced that his wife was the one 
female creature on earth to whom you 
could talk as you would to a male. 
“Oh!” he murmured. 

“Have you forgotten it, then?” she 
asked, coldly. To herself she was say- 
ing: “Why am I behaving like this? 
After all, he’s done no harm yet.” But 
she had set out, and she must continue, 
driven by the terrible fear of what he 
might do. She stared at the blind. 
Through a slit of window at one side of 
it she could see the lamp-post and the 
iron kerb of the pavement. 

“But that’s all over long ago,”’ he pro- 
tested, amiably. “ Just look how friendly 
you were with him yourself over supper! 
Besides—” 

“Besides what? I wasn’t friendly. I 
was only polite. I had to be. Nobody’s 
called Mr. Batchgrew worse names than 
you have. But you forget. Only I don’t 
forget. There’s lots of things I don’t 
forget, although I don’t make a song 
about them. T sha’n’t forget in a hurry 
how you let go of my bike without telling 
me and | fell all over the road. I know 
I’m lots more black and blue even than 
I was.” 

If Rachel would but have argued ac- 


cording to his rules of debate, Louis was 
confident that he could have conducted 
the affair to a proper issue. But she 
would not. What could he say? In a 
flash he saw a vista of, say, forty years 
of conjugal argument with a woman in- 
capable of reason, and trembled. Then 
he looked again, and saw the lines of 
Rachel’s figure in her delightful shore 
skirt and was reassured. But still he 
did not know what to say. Rachel 
spared him further cogitation on that 
particular aspect of the question by 
turning ait and exclaiming, passion- 
ately, with a break in her voice: 

“Can’t you see that he’ll swindle you 
out of the money?” 

It seemed to her that the security of 
their whole future depended on her firm- 
ness and strong sagacity at that moment. 
She felt herself to be very wise and also, 
happily, very vigorous. But at the same 
time she was afflicted by a kind of 
despair at the thought that Louis had 
indeed been, and still was, ready to com- 
mit the disastrous folly of confiding 
money to Thomas Batchgrew for invest- 
ment. And as Louis had had a flashing 
vision of the future, so did Rachel now 
have such a vision. But hers was more 
terrible than his. Louis foresaw merely 
vexation. Rachel foresaw ruin doubt- 
fully staved off by eternal vigilance on 
her part and by nothing else—an in- 
stant’s sleepiness, and they might be in 
the gutter and she the wife of a ne’er-do- 
well. She perceived that she must be 
reconciled to a future in which the strain 
of intense vigilance could never once be 
relaxed. Strange that a creature so 
young and healthy and in love should be 
so pessimistic, but thus it was! She re- 
membered in spite of herself the warn- 
ings against Louis which she had been 
compelled to listen to in the previous 


ear. 

“Odd, of course!” said Louis. “ But 
I can’t exactly see how he’ll swindle me 
out of the money! A debenture is a 
debenture.” 

“Ts it?” 

“Do you know what a debenture is, 
my child?” 

“T don’t need to know what a deben- 
ture is when Mr. Batchgrew’s mixed up 
in it.” 

Louis suppressed a sigh. He first 
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thought of trying to explain to her just 
what a debenture was. Then he aban- 
doned the enterprise as too complicated, 
and also as futile. Though he should 
prove to her that a debenture combined 
the safety of the Bank of England with 
the brilliance of a successful gambling 
transaction, she would not budge. He 
was acquiring valuable and painful 
knowledge concerning women every sec- 
ond. He grew sad, not simply with the 
weight of this new knowledge, but more 
because, though he had envisaged certain 
difficulties of married existence, he had 
not envisaged this difficulty. He had 
not dreamed that a wife would demand 
a share, and demand it furiously, in the 
control of his business affairs. He had 
sincerely imagined that wives listened 
with much respect and little comprehen- 
sion when business was on the carpet, 
content to murmur soothingly from time 
to time, “ Just as you think best, dear.” 
Life had unpleasantly astonished him. 

It was on the tip of his tongue to say 
to Rachel, with steadying facetiousness: 

“You mustn’t forget that I know a 
bit about these things, having spent 
years of my young life in a bank.” 

But a vague instinct told him that to 
draw attention to his career in the bank 
might be unwise—at any rate, in princi- 
ple. 
“Can’t you see,” Rachel charged 
again, “that Mr. Batchgrew has only 
been flattering you all this time so as to 
get hold of your money? And wasn’t it 
just like him to begin again harping on 
the electricity?” 

“Flattering me?” 

“Well, he couldn’t bear you before— 
if you’d only heard the things he used to 
say!—and now he simply licks your 
boots.” 

“What things did he say?” Louis 
asked, disturbed. 

“Oh, never mind!” 

Louis became rather glum and obsti- 
nate. 

“The money will be perfectly safe,” 
he insisted. “‘And our income pretty 
nearly doubled. I suppose I ought to 
know more about these + cond than you.” 

“What’s the use of income being dou- 
bled if you lose the capital?’ Rachel 
snapped, now taking a horrid perverse 
pleasure in the perilous altercation. 
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“And if it’s so safe why is he ready to 
give you so much interest?” 

The worst of women, Louis reflected, 
is that in the midst of a silly argument 
that you can shatter in ten words they 
will by a fluke insert some awkward 
piece of genuine ratiocination, the an- 
swer to which must necessarily be 
lengthy and ineffective. 

“It’s no good arguing,” he said, pleas- 
antly, and then repeated, “I ought to 
know more about these things than 
you.” 

Rachel raised her voice in exaspera- 
tion: 

“T don’t see it. I don’t see it at all. 
If it hadn’t been for me you’d have 
thrown up your situation—and a nice 
state of affairs there would have been 
then! And how much money would you 
have wasted on holidays and so on and 
so on if I hadn’t stopped you, I should 
like to know!” 

Louis was still more astonished. In- 
deed, he was rather nettled. His urban- 
ity was unimpaired, but he permitted 
himself a slight acidity of tone as he re- 
torted with gentle malice: 

“Well, you can’t help the color of 
your hair. So I’ll keep my nerve.” 

“I didn’t expect to be insulted!” cried 
Rachel, flushing far redder than that 
rich hair of hers. And she paced pom- 
pously out of the room, her face work- 
ing violently. The door was ajar. She 
passed Mrs. Tams on the stairs, blindly, 
with lowered head. 


In the conjugal bedroom, full of gas- 
glare and shadows, there were two old 
women. One was Mrs. Tams, minister- 
ing; the other was Rachel Fores, once 
and not long ago the beloved and courted 
girlish Louise of a chevalier, now aged by 
all the sorrow of the world. She lay in 
bed—in her bed nearest the fireplace and 
farthest from the door. 

She had undressed herself with every 
accustomed ceremony, arranging each ar- 
ticle of attire, including the fine frock 
left on the bed, carefully in its place, as 
is meet in a chamber where tidiness de- 
pends on the loyal co-operation of two 
persons, but through her tears. She had 
slipped sobbing into bed. The other bed 
was empty, and its emptiness seemed 
sinister to her. Would. it ever. be occu- 
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pied again? Impossible that it should 
ever be occupied again! Its rightful oc- 
cupant was immeasurably far off, along 
miles of passages, down leagues of stairs, 
separated by impregnable doors, in 
another universe, the universe of the 
ground-floor. Of course she might have 
sprung up, put on her enchanting dress- 
ing-gown, tripped down a few steps in a 
moment of time, and peeped in at the 
parlor door—just peeped, in that magic 
ribboned peignoir, and glanced—and the 
whole planet would have been reborn. 
But she could not. If the salvation of 
the human race had depended on it, she 
could not—partly because she was a 
native of the Five Towns, where such 
things are not done, and no doubt partly 
because she was just herself. 

She was now more grieved than angry 
with Louis. He had been wrong; he 
was a foolish, unreliable boy—but he 
was a boy. Whereas she was his mother, 
and ought to have known better. Yes, 
she had become his mother in the inter- 
val. For herself she experienced both 
ity and anger. What angered her was 
= clumsiness. - Why had she lost her 
temper and her head? She saw clearly 
how she might have brought him round 
to her view with a soft phrase, a peculiar 
inflection, a tiny appeal, a caress, a mere 
dimpling of the cheek. She saw him 
revolving on her little finger. . . . She 
knew all things now because she was so 
old. And then suddenly she was bathing 
luxuriously in self-pity, and young and 
imperious, and violently resentful of the 
insult which he had put upon her—an 
insult which recalled the half-forgotten 
humiliations of her school-days, when 
loutish girls had baptized her with the 
name of a vegetable. . . . And then, 
again suddenly, she deeply desired that 
Louis should come up-stairs and bully 
her. 

She attached a superstitious and ter- 
rible importance to the tragical episode 
in the parlor because it was their first 
quarrel as husband and wife. True, she 
had stormed at him before their engage- 
ment, but even then he had kept intact 
his respect for her, whereas now, a hus- 
band, he had shamed her. The breach, 
she knew, could never be closed. She 
had only to glance at the empty bed to 
be sure that it was eternal. It had been 





made slowly and yet swiftly; and it was 
complete and unbridgable ere she had 
realized its existence. When she con- 
trasted the idyllic afternoon with the 
tragedy of the night, she was astounded 
by the swiftness of the change. The 
catastrophe lay, not in the threatened 
loss of vast sums of money and conse- 
quent ruin—that had diminished to in- 
significance !—but in the breach. 

And then Mrs. Tams had inserted her- 
self in the bedroom. Mrs. Tams knew 
or guessed everything. And she would 
not pretend that she did not; and Ra- 
chel would not pretend—did not even 
care to pretend, for Mrs. Tams was so 
unimportant that nobody minded her. 
Mrs. Tams had heard and seen. She 
commiserated. She stroked timidly with 
her gnarled hand the short, fragile sleeve 
of the nightgown, whereat Rachel sobbed 
afresh, with more plenteous tears, and 
tried to articulate a word, and could not 
till the third attempt. The word was 
“handkerchief.” She was not weeping 
in comfort. Mrs. Tams was aware of 
the right drawer and drew from it a little 
white thing—yet not so little, for Rachel 
was Rachel!—and shook out its quad- 
rangular folds, and it seemed beautiful 
in the gaslight; and Rachel took it and 
sobbed “‘ Thank you.” 

rs. Tams rose higher then even than 
a general servant; she was the soubrette, 
the confidential maid, the very echo of 
the young and haughty mistress, leagued 
with the worshiped creature against the 
wickedness and wile of a whole sex. Mrs. 
Tams had no illusions save the sublime 
illusion that her mistress was an angel 
and a martyr. Mrs. Tams had been 
married, and she had seen a daughter 
married. She was an authority on 
first quarrels and could and did tell tales 
of first quarrels—tales in which the hus- 
band, while admittedly an utterly callous 
monster, had at the same time some- 
how some leaven of decency. Soon she 
was launched in the epic recital of the 
birth and death of a grandchild; Ra- 
chel, being a married woman like the 
rest, could properly listen to every in- 
teresting and recondite detail. Rachel 
sobbed and sympathized with the classic 
tale. And both women, as it was un- 
rolled, kept well in their minds the vision 
of the vile man, mysterious and impla- 
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cable, alone in the parlor. Occasionally 
Mrs. Tams listened for a footstep, ready 
discreetly to withdraw at the slightest 
symptom on the stairs. Once when she 
did this, Rachel murmured, weakly, “He 
won't— And then lapsed into new 
weeping. And after a little time Mrs. 
[ams departed. 


Mrs. Tams had decided to undertake 
an enterprise involving extreme gallan- 
try—surpassing the physical. She went 
down-stairs and stood outside the parlor 
loor, which was not quite shut. With. 
in the parlor, or throne-room, existed a 
beautiful and superior being, full of grace 
and authority, who belonged to a race 
quite different from her own, who was 
beyond her comprehension, who com- 
manded her and kept her alive and paid 
money to her, who accepted her devotion 
casually as a right, who treated her as 
a soft cushion between himself and the 
dirt and inconvenience of the world, and 
who occasionally, as a supreme favor, 
caught her a smart slap on the back, 
which flattered her to excess. She went 
into the throne-room if she was called 
thither, or if she had cleansing or tidying 
work there; she spoke to the superior 
being if he spoke to her. But she had 
never till then conceived the breath- 
taking scheme of entering the throne- 
room for a purpose of her own, and ad- 
dressing the superior being without an 
invitation to do so. 

Nevertheless, since by long practice 
she was courageous, she meant to exe- 
cute the scheme. And she began by 
knocking at the door. Although Rachel 
had seriously warned her that for a 
domestic servant to knock at the parlor 
door was a grave sin, she simply could 
not help knocking. Not to knock seemed 
to her wantonly sacrilegious. Thus she 
knocked, and a voice told her to come 
in. 

There was the superior being, his back 
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to the fire and his legs apart—formi- 
dable! 

She courtesied—another sin according 
to the new code. Then she discovered 
that she was inarticulate. 

“Well?” 

Words burst from her: 

“Her’s crying her eyes out up yon, 
mester.” 

And Mrs. Tams also sniveled. 

The superior being frowned and said, 
testily, yet not without a touch of care- 
less toleration: 

“Oh, get away, you silly old fool of 
a woman!” 

Mrs. Tams got away, not entirely ill- 
content. 

In the lobby she heard an unusual 
rapping on the glass of the front door, 
and sharply opened it to inform the late 
disturber that there existed a bell and a 
knocker for respectable people. A shab- 
by youth gave her a note for “Louis 
Fores, Esq.,” and said that there was 
an answer. So that she was forced to 
renew the enterprise of entering the 
throne-room. 

In another couple of minutes Louis 
was running up-stairs. His wife heard 
him, and shook in bed from excitement 
at the crisis which approached. But she 
could never have divined the nature of 
the phenomenon by which the unbridg- 
able breach was about to be closed. 

“Louise!” 

“Yes,” she whimpered. Then she 
ventured to spy at his face through an 
interstice of the bedclothes, and saw 
thereon a most queer, white expression. 

“Some one’s just brought this. Read 
it 
He gave her the note, and she de- 
ciphered it as well as she could: 

Dear Louis,—If you aren’t gone to 
bed I want to see you to-night about that 
missing money of aunt’s. I’ve something 
I must tell you and Rachel. I’m at the 
Three Tuns. Jutian Ma pon. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Aunt Elizabeth 


BY OWEN OLIVER 


to press on Thursday 
night, and I joined the 
staff on Thursday 
' morning. The editor, 

—— though friendly, was 
Kies eS) hurried, and hustled me 
through the introductions. 

“That’s all of us,” he concluded, “ex- 
cept the Skeleton. You'll see him on 
Monday.” 

“Skeleton?” I inquired; but the edi- 
tor’s coat-tails were whisking through 
the door. 

“He goes into his cupboard from 
Thursday to Sunday,” the sub-editor 
explained, with one eye on a proof. 

“The cupboard where they keep the 
drinks,” Groves added. 

“*He’s not much credit to the family,” 
Warne apologized, “but he’s the most 
useful man on the paper.” 

““What’s his specialty?” | asked. 

The sub-editor glanced up from his 

roof and eyed me critically. “You can 
enn the secrets of the prison-house, I 


“He’s Aunt 





think,” he pronounced. 
Elizabeth.” 

“Look here!” I protested. “I’ve had 
two years at this business.” 

They laughed ruefully. 

“You'd be prepared to find ‘Sports- 
man’ a parson and the society man a 
prize-fighter,”’ Groves suggested; “but 
this is too much!” 

“He does three pages,” the sub-editor 
stated—‘‘eleven, twelve, and thirteen: 
* Aunt Elizabeth’s Friends’; ‘My Neph- 
ews and Nieces’; ‘The Little Ones’ 
League.’ ” 

“The correspondents are all genuine,” 
Groves asserted. “‘There hasn’t been a 
fake among them for three years.” 

“Perhaps you’ve been one of them?” 
Warne observed with a grin. 

“No,” I denied. “That’s not my 
particular line of tomfoolery. I haven’t 
read his stuff. My sisters like it. They 
wouldn’t like anything that wasn’t 


pretty decent. My mother says tha 
Aunt Elizabeth preaches better ser- 
mons than she ever hears in church.” 

“Possibly,” the sub suggested, “the 
Skeleton once had a decent mother and 
sisters. If so, | hope he’s passed out of 
their ken. Anyhow, first-hand or second- 
hand, he preaches better than he prac- 
tises. The business is a fraud, and if 
I'd been editor I’d have sacked him 
long ago. ...I1 don’t know that | 
would have, either. The stuff is as good 
as that sort of drivel can be. Here are 
the proofs for this week. If you find 
anything that isn’t fit for your mother 
and sisters, put your pen through it.” 

I did not need the pen. The six 
columns, from the first line to the last, 
breathed nothing but wisdom and hu- 
manity—such wise humanity and such 
humane wisdom! One seemed to see a 
gentle, white-haired lady—a lady like 
my sweet mother—behind the letter- 
press. 

“I cried a little over your letter,” 
Aunt Elizabeth told Bereaved. “ Per- 
haps, dear, that is the most comforting 
answer that I can give you. I, too, 
have loved and lost. I have found one 
real consolation: to do some of the good 
deeds that my dear one would have done. 
The dead have speech through the liv- 
ing. God comfort and help you!” 

“Since you are in doubt between 
two,” Puzzled Peter was advised, “| 
recommend you to propose to neither. | 
fancy, my dear boy, that you are dull 
and lonely and mistake a desire for com- 
panionship for a warmer feeling. You 
mustn’t get married just to fill up your 
spare time. Write and tell me exactly 
how you are situated in town, and what 
were your amusements before you left 
home. Then I can perhaps help you to 
find a club or suitable companions to fill 
up the dull spare time until Miss Right 
comes along. You won’t ask Aunt Eliz- 
abeth’s advice about her:” 

Worried Wife had her kindly and help- 
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ful answer: “Possibly your husband’s 
liver is out of order. ‘Liver’ is often a 
man’s name for business worries, remem- 
ber. Possibly your own liver may be a 

bit wrong. We women have such a lot 
of rasping little worries, haven’t we, 
dear? If I had to make a guess, I should 
suspect that it was worry with both of 
you. You say that he is a good fellow; 
ind I am sure that you are. If I were 
vou I’d ask him to assist you in finding 
a way for two good fellows to pull to- 
gether. Don’t be too ‘reasonable,’ dear. 
Put your arm round his neck and say 
you want to have a nice time with him. 
Write again and tell me how you get on.” 

These were only samples of much wise 
counsel in the same gentle strain. The 
children’s columns were even more ten- 
der. I found it impossible to think of 
Aunt Elizabeth as the “Skeleton,’’ who 
disgraced the cupboard of a very pleas- 
ant family, till my first Monday. Then, 
an hour after the rest, he shambled in— 
shabby, red-faced, hoarse-voiced man of 
about fifty, who smelt horribly of beer! 

He lowered himself into his chair with 
a groan, and blinked at me when I was 
introduced. 

“T never welcome a young man to 
journalism,” he said, as if he measured 
his words. “I tell him to get out of the 
degrading business while he has brains 
and muscles! You’d better go and dig 
a canal—a hefty young chap like you! 
Stay at the game and you'll come down 
to this sort of thing!’ He waved a shak- 
ing arm at a huge pile of letters and half 
a dozen boxes of flowers. Flowers were 
always coming to Aunt Elizabeth! 

“You'll find fools enough in any walk 
of life,” he continued; “but not the 
utterly foolish and pestilent fools who 
write to a correspondence column! 
‘When do cats cut their wisdom teeth?’ 
‘Is there any harm in walking out with 
a young man?—P.S. I am engaged to 
some one else.’ ‘Which hand should I 
take off my hat with when I meet a 
lady? Lord! I’m sick of the rubbish! 
I think I’ll take it home, Sub!” 

The sub-editor frowned at him. ‘We 
stipulated a fortnight ago that you were 
to do it here,” he said. ‘You know 
what happened when you were going 
to do it at home.” 

“T got a loan back that week,”’ Aunt 
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Elizabethexplained. ‘Thatdoesn’t hap- 
pen twice in a century! My poverty 
is my protection. However, if you 
won't, you won't !” 

He lit a strong-smelling pipe with 
hands that trembled shockingly, and 
started reading his letters and writing 
answers on separate sheets. He favored 
me with extracts and comments (luridly 
adjectived) from time to time. 

‘Listen to this idiot,” the hoarse 
voice growled. “Her husband’s been 
playing the giddy goat, and she wants to 
know if she shall forgive him.” He read 
a few piteous sentences; and then the 
unsteady hand began to write: 

“Disappointed. | sympathize so very, 
very much. I read between the lines 
that you mean to forgive, whatever I 
say; and if I do not entirely wore of 
your decision, ] approve of you. God 
bless you, and grow the divine seed of 
forgiveness into a great tree of love.” 

Then he quoted a poem from one of 
the members of the Children’s League. 

“Listen to this, Armstrong: 


ee 


Tommy has a pretty lamb, 

It only answers “ baa!” 
I love it more than cakes. or jam, 
And next to pa and ma!’ 


A little nincompoop like that ought to 
be spanked! It might make a man of 
him, instead of a whining hypocrite!” 

And again his pen sprawled over the 
paper. 

“7033. Tommy Brown. Auntie was 
so pleased with your pretty poetry. She 
is sure that the dear little lamb loves 
Tommy very much. The rules of mem- 
bership are rather long; but if Tommy 
will remember the first one—to be kind 
to everybody—he is not likely to break 
any of the rest. He must ask mamma to 
let him play boys’ games and go to a 
boys’ school soon. Auntie likes her 
nephews to grow up manly men.” 

A letter from a man whose children 
were ill, and who had no money to buy 
them sick-room nourishment, moved 
Aunt Elizabeth to an angry outburst. 

“Why doesn’t the helpless ass go 
straight to a charitable society instead 
of making a post-office of me?” he de- 
manded. 

“You could tell him the name and 
address of one,” I suggested. 
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“Oh!” he cried. “You'll make a 
great newspaper man! Tell him in Fri- 
day’s paper, after a couple of the chil- 
dren are dead—best thing that could 
happen, probably —-and discredit the 
column! Don’t you see why the Aunt 
Elizabeth fake works? Because I keep 
up the pose. What’s the balance on 
Aunt Elizabeth’s Thank Offering Fund, 
Groves? .. . Umph!’ He shambled to 
the telephone, and rang up a charitable 
organization and arranged for assistance 
to the sick children. It was flying in 
the face of nature, he asserted when he 
was back at his desk, to keep weaklings 
alive; but he was running three pages of 
a piffing paper, not the universe! 

“However,” he consoled himself, “if 
there were no weaklings and semi-imbe- 
ciles there’d be no blithering domestic 
papers, and Othello’s occupation would 
be gone! I’ll send these ean to the 
Bon Dieu Hospital, and mention it in 
the columns! These two boxes can go 
to Mary Hammond, 754 Little Asses’ 
League, and to Mrs. Black (she’s Long- 
suffering). You might look them out in 
the address-books, Armstrong. I’m a 
sort of clearing-house between fools for 
flowers! Put in a card ‘With Aunt 
Elizabeth’s sympathy and love.’ When 
you pose, pose properly!” 

“| suppose it is a pose?” I asked 
Groves afterward; <.d Groves shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“Smell him!” he said. “It’s swin- 
dling journalism. If I were editor I’d 
run the rag without it.” 

“So would I,” Warne agreed, vigor- 
ously. 

“The rag wouldn’t run without it,” 
the sub denied, sharply; “‘and the rag’s 
our bread-and-cheese. I don’t see any 
swindle in it. They'd better have a 
spirituous sinner who gives them what 
a want than a plaster saint who’s no 
use to them. We had a delightful lady 
on the columns before the Skeleton 
came to hand. She cried her eyes out 
over the sad cases; but she did them 
no good, bless her! The answers were 
three-quarters fake in her time. Jour- 
nalism is journalism, and don’t you for- 
get it.” 

“And a skeleton out of the cupboard 
is a skeleton out of the cupboard,” 
Warne added; “and out of office 


I wouldn’t touch him with a pitch- 
fork.” 

I thought much the same. The mor. 
I saw of Aunt Elizabeth the more | 
loathed his columns. I would have given 
a week’s salary to stop my mother’s and 
sisters’ eyes moistening over the simu- 
lated sentiment of this “spirituous sin- 
ner.” They even sent me messages of 
appreciation to “her.” I did not delive: 
them. He was ailing at the time, and 
had a hacking cough. His illness made 
him irritable, and his criticisms of his 
clients were hyper-lurid. Finally hx 
stayed in bed at his lodgings, and the 
editor asked me to take the correspond- 
ence there and help him with the col- 
umns. 

“Well, sir,” I said, “‘a journalist is a 
journalist, and I don’t want to quarre! 
with my bread-and-butter; but I don’t 
like the Aunt Elizabeth business.” 

“My dear boy,” the editor answered, 
“don’t be a young idiot. I was young 
once and had a sort of conscience myself. 
[ll put it to you like this: Suppose we 
stopped the columns this week? Would 
people be worse off or better?” 

“Well,” I owned, “‘the stuff is all 
right. It’s the man I object to.” 

The editor turned his paper - knife 
over and over. “I don’t think you will 
have to work with him long,” he said. 
““He— We were at school together. 
He was top boy, and very popular; very 
deservedly popular. We expected he'd 
be a great man some day. . . . I sup- 
pose things went wrong somehow. | 
wonder what Aunt Elizabeth would say 
if he put his own case to her?” 

“1 know what she’d say to me,” I con- 
fessed. My eyes were misty suddenly. 
“T’ll take the stuff out to his place and 
help him all I can, sir.” 

It was not very easy work helping 
Aunt Elizabeth. He was distinctly 
crotchety and he seemed to take a bit- 
ter pleasure in showing me that his col- 
umns were the antithesis of his real feel- 
ings. He pointed the contrast with a 
little paragraph about himself: 

“To All My Dear Friends: You will be 
sorry to know that Il am very ill. I could 
never have answered you all this week 
if I had not received tender and _ 
taking assistance from dear Aunt Mary. 
You will help me by helping her.” 
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[hey called me “Aunt Mary” at the 
office afterward. If the Skeleton—he 
looked almost like one now—did not re- 
cover, they prophesied that I should suc- 
ceed to the columns. I made up my 
mind to resign first. 

One child sent a second bunch of 
flowers on the Saturday. So that “the 
other Aunt” might have one. Aunt 
Elizabeth snapped at me when I said 
“kind little kid.” 

“Tt is the soft-brained children of soft- 
brained parents,” he asserted, ‘‘ who join 
the Little Cnivelers’ League.” He usu- 
ally called it that. 

He wrote a special article of half a 
column that week for Aunt Elizabeth’s 
Boys. “Be kind, but be manly,” was the 
text of it. My mother wrote that she 
had cried over it. ‘It made my heart 
swell to find in words what was the 
prayer of my heart when | brought you 
up, dear lad!’ She begged me to shake 
Aunt Elizabeth’s hand for her. “Tell 
her that she has been a sweetening influ- 
ence in the life of one woman.” 

I told Aunt Elizabeth that a lady 
whom I revered had bidden me say that. 
I could not mention the name of my 
mother to him. 

He laughed and asked for his pipe. 

“I’m too far gone for anything to 
hurt me now,” he claimed. “If the doc- 
tor—hang him!—-and you—hang you / 
—won’t let me drink, I’ll smoke. ‘Sweet 
influence,’ eh? That’s just the point, my 
boy. Keep on the grease-paint right 
through the play. Remember that when 
‘Aunt Mary’ runs the columns. Make 
them give you a fifty per cent. rise 
and double, if you can keep up the num- 
bers of the friends and nephews and 
nieces and little baa-lambs. . . . I'll tell 
you the way to do it: When you write, 
fancy you're your mother, and say what 
she would. Hand over the rubbish. 
Aunt Mary’s only a sweet assistant as 
yet. .. . Asa matter of fact, you’re not 
a bad boy, Armstrong. Ah-h-h! Here’s 
one of the pestilent type of fools: Coun- 
try Lassie has come up to town, and 
finds that the streets are not paved with 
gold, or even with music pupils! ‘Noth- 
ing since breakfast.’ That’s yesterday. 
You'll have to go ard see about her, or 
she'll peg out and the editor will make 
a fuss and say we’re ruining the paper. 
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There’s plenty in the fund. Go and see 
the little simpleton and give her a trifle, 
and get her a job if you can. You'll 
bless ‘Aunt Mary’s Columns’ before 
you've done, my son!” 

I went and found a very, very sweet 
little lassie. Aunt Elizabeth was ill and 
had sent me, I explained. She would 
bless Aunt Elizabeth to her dying 
day, the girl declared. Aunt Elizabeth 
growled at me when I told him. He 
didn’t want to hear about the little fool, 
he said—and the world would be im- 
oroved if such useless simpletons were 
left to starve! And I should hold the 
same opinion when the columns were 
Aunt Mary’s; and that would be in a 
week or two, he added. 

“They will never be Aunt Mary’s,” I 
denied. “At least, J sha’n’t be Aunt 
Mary. I—I wonder if it is all a pose 
with you, Ralston? J was chinking if 
if you’d seen Country Lassie. She’s such 
a refined little thing. Her father was a 
country minister; and he died. .. . | 
had to give her the soup a little at a 
time, she wolfed it so. She—” 

“Oh, hang her!” he growled. ‘“‘She’s 
marked off now. Let’s get on with the 
work. Undo that box of flowers. There 
may be a letter in it to answer; another 
‘lassie’ for you to be maudlin over, per- 
haps! I'll tell you just what my pre- 
cious correspondents mean to me: so 
many lines of print apiece! Lines mean 
columns; and columns mean money; 
and money—curse it!—means drink. 
Now then. Let’s see how many lines 
this fool means . . . Mother of Tommy 
Brown, 1033, Little Ones’ League. 
That’s the little prig who wrote the baa- 
poetry. He ought... Oh, good Lord!” 

Aunt Elizabeth dropped the letter and 
turned pale. I picked the letter up and 
read it. 

Tommy is very ill, and the doctor says 
he is dying. Last night he whispered, 
‘Mummy, Mummy! Send Auntie Lnbet 
flowers.’ He always talked so much about 
you. God bless you, dear friend. You 
have helped to make one short little life 
better and happier. I can’t give up hope 
while he lives. Dear friend, 1 know you 
will pray too. 


“Money’s no use to me now,” said 
Aunt Elizabeth. “I can’t get out to 
have a drink, and the doc and you—con- 
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found you!—won’t get me any! It’s in 
the dressing-gown, behind the door; the 
money, not the drink, you young fool! 
You can take some and get a picture- 
book and send it off to Tommy by ex- 
press. I don’t suppose it will be any use 
to him, but it will please his mother and 
bea good advertisement for the columns!” 
He laughed feebly. “Bright pictures, 
mind, in case he takes any notice of 
things; and put in a card with Aunt 
Elizabeth’s love and sympathy and hope. 

. . Tommy had a little lamb! And 
now... Hurry up. I'll clear off a 
few more questioning idiots while you’ re 
gone.” 

Nothing was cleared off, however, 
when I returned. He seemed to have 
collapsed suddenly. Aunt Mary had to 
finish the columns that week. I put in 
an apology for myself; part of the notice, 
for any one who understood, was an 
apology for him. “The very best of 
Aunt Elizabeth’s life,” I said, “has been 
in these columns and in the good work 
connected with them. Few people have 
done so much good in the world; and, 
as she has often told you in these col- 
umns, no one who trusts in Providence 
can doubt that, sooner or iater, here or 
hereafter, good and true work must have 
its reward.” 

“I hope,” the editor said, when he 
read it, “that Heaven judges him by 
results. He’s all right then! . . . What 
are we going to do with all the things 
that come in forhim? There are twenty- 
three lots of flowers and about thirty 
other parcels; photos, wine, beef-tea in 
a bottle, a woolen dressing-jacket, and 
goodness knows what. Seven ‘friends’ 
have written to ask if ‘she’ wants money 
or other assistance; and two doctors 
have offered to attend ‘her.’ We have 
callers all day while you’re with him. 
We had to stick a bulletin outside. . . . 
He thinks a lot of you, Armstrong. He 
dictated a para to me when I was 
round there last night. He—he was good 
to me when I was a junior at school. 
We all thought—” The editor stopped 
abruptly and blew his nose. “The 

ara is to commend Aunt Mary to 
fie readers as his successor. He thinks 
that you—” 

“No, no!” I interrupted. “I’m not 
fit to preach to other people.” 


“Neither was he,” the editor said; 
“and yet, you see, he preached! I sup- 
pose a good many people are better for 
Aunt Elizabeth. . . . Sometimes I think 
I might have consulted him myself about 
a few things.” He laughed, and sighed. 
“It’s easy to advise other people. The 
difficulty is yourself.” 

“Yes,” I agreed, “that’s where it is. 
It’s the posing—the Aunt Mary busi- 
ness, you know—that I can’t stand.” 

“Tt was a useful pose,” the edits. pro- 
tested. “‘The fund was his idea; and it 
set a lot of poor beggars on their legs. 
You judge a man by results if they’re 
bad. Why shouldn’t you if they’re 
good? Well, well! Think it over, Arm- 
strong. We accept his judgment that 
you could do it; and we should make it 
worth your while, of course. Anyhow, 
we shall show our appreciation of the 
assistance that you have given us during 
Ralston’s illness.” 

“That was assisting him, sir. I don’t 

want anything for that. Thank you. 
I'd like the extra pay, of course; but 
it seems rather—rather humbug. As a 
man, sir? What do you think about 
it? 
“Umph!... It’s a fake, of course; 
but it would be doing good to a lot 
of people; and to the paper; and to 
yourself. It’s a pretty harmless fake; 
but no one can keep any one else’s con- 
science—except Aunt Elizabeth.” 

“I wonder what she would say about 
it?” I remarked. 

I asked Aunt Elizabeth about it, just 
before the end. He laid his wasted hand 
on mine. 

“They would make it worth your 
while, you know,” he murmured, “and 
vou'd do it very nicely. You're a better 
sudge than I. Don’t ask me. You know 
what I am, dear boy.” 

“T’m not asking you,” I said. “I’m 
asking Aunt Elizabeth!” 

He looked up at me with a faint smile; 
his last one. 

“You’ve got me there!” he said. “It 
may be a pose. I don’t say it isn’t, 
mind! But I’ll keep the grease-paint on 
till the curtain comes down!” 

It was a long time before he said any- 
thing more. Then he asked me to raise 
him on his pillows. 

“Put it in the columns!” he com- 
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manded. “‘Leaded type! Tell them it’s 
the last advice that Aunt Elizabeth gave. 
Follow your conscience; and even if you 
do wrong you will do right. . . . Write it 
down, Armstrong. Sure you've got 
it?. . . Right!’ He sank back wearily. 
‘Now you'd better phone for the doc- 
tor; but he won’t be any use.”’ 

He wasn't. 

We put a notice in the next issue, and 
an advance proof in our window, where 
the bulletin had been, that Aunt Eliza- 
beth “‘passed away very peacefully on 
Wednesday evening,” and that since she 
felt that the best of her had gone into 
her “columns,” she wished to remain 
just Aunt Elizabeth to all her dear 
friends. Consequently there would be 
no obituary notice, and the funeral 
would be quite private. There would be 
“no flowers,” we said. Those who de- 
sired to do some little thing to show 
their gratitude might remember Aunt 
Elizabeth’s Fund. She would wish most 
of all that they would remember her in 
their lives; and then we gave that last 
counsel of hers; and as “she” had wished, 
we put it in big, leaded letters. 

There were many subscriptions to the 
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fund during the next few days; but 
most of the subscribers sent wreaths, 
too. Some of the senders—my mother 
was one—quoted an answer that Aunt 
Elizabeth once gave: 

“Mourning. I do not think it waste 
to send flowers. Money spent in show- 
ing love to the dead or the living is never 
wasted. There is—ah me!—a grave 
that I keep green.” 

The sexton said that he had never seen 
so many wreaths before. He suggest- 
ed that perhaps the gentleman’s ‘riends 
grew flowers. 

“Tt was rather that the gentleman 
grew friends!” the editor said. He and 
I were the only mourners. “I shall put 
up a little cross,” he told me. “Just 
his name, and ... and nothing else. He’d 
prefer that, I think. . . . I don’t be- 
lieve it was all a pose. I—I remember 
him at school. I was a little junior, and 
he—he was good to me. . . . Such 
promise! I wish I could guess how it 
came about.” 

I could guess a little of it, I think. 
There was a photograph in his desk. 
The giver had signed it. Her name 
was Elizabeth. 


Night Song at Amalfi 


BY SARA 


TEASDALE 


ASKED the scattered stars 
. What I should give my love; 
[hey answered me with silence, 


Silence above. 


I asked the darkened sea 
Down where the fishers go; 
It answered me with silence, 


Silence below. 


Oh, I could give him weeping 
Or I could give him song; 
But how can I give silence 


My whole life long? 


































A Survival of Matriarchy 


BY CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


FHEN the Dutch, in 
1599, began their ardu- 
ous task of converting 
the unexplored island of 
44 Sumatra into a profit- 
we. able colony, they heard 
ese strange tales of the 
wealth and power of the kingdom of the 
Menangkabau, which occupied the in- 
terior, and which, it was said, boasted 
that “its relations extended from China 
to Turkey.” The report that the ruler 
was a queen, and that the women owned 
all the land of the vast territory occu- 
pied, added spice to the tale. It was a 
comparatively easy matter to gain the 
me will of the people of mixed races 
who were found in the hot, low-lying 
coast country, but the Menangkabau 
occupied the uplands, beyond a range of 
mountains, while between the coast and 
mountains lay a stretch of marshy low- 
land many miles in width, covered by a 
jungle of tropical growth and exuding a 
deadly miasmatic atmosphere whose dan- 
gers the Dutch knew only too well. 
Every overture was met with haughty 
disdain, but the armies of the Nether- 
lands found employment far more press- 
ing than the satisfaction of curiosit 
concerning a mysterious kingdom which 
was offering no trouble. They could 
afford to wait, and wait they did for 
nearly two hundred and twenty-five 
years before a direct acquaintance with 
the Menangkabau was made possible. 
Then, in 1821, happily for the Nether- 
lands, these people found themselves in- 
volved in civil war, and appealed to the 
Dutch for aid. The situation afforded a 
long-desired opportunity, and the Me- 
nangkabau did oot appeal in vain. 

A group of foreign emissaries known as 
the Padris had entered the country, and 
for some time had been conducting a 
fanatical revival of the Mohammedan 
religion which these people had espoused 
centuries before. Many of their cus- 
toms were curiously at variance with 








those of Islam, and the Padris, designing 
to compel the people to a strict obser- 
vance of Mohammedanism, had suc- 
ceeded in fomenting a rebellion. The 
purpose of the rebels was the entire re- 
organization of the government, the 
abolition of every social and political 
custom not in exact accord with the pre- 
scribed rules of the Koran. The war 
against the Padris lasted seventeen 
years, and when in 1838 they were final- 
ly overthrown the Dutch expected the 
speedy annexation of their territory as a 
reward for their services; but the pro- 
posal was met by a new rebellion, and it 
was not until 1899 that complete paci- 
fication was effected. Even then the 
haughty Menangkabau made no igno- 
minious surrender to the force of superior 
arms, but yielded willingly instead to the 
clever diplomacy which has made the 
Dutch world-renowned as colonizers. 
Some twenty years before peace was 
declared, and while negotiations were 

ending, these people had astounded the 

utch by asking for schools, teachers, 
and books. One school was established, 
and its pupils became teachers of other 
schools, and through them so general a 
desire for education had spread through- 
out the country that the final contract 
with the Dutch was apparently actu- 
ated by a wholesome ambition to gain 
advantages that contact with Western 
civilization alone could secure. The 
Netherlands pledged itself to leave the 
adat (the system of law based on custom) 
undisturbed, and to stand as protectors 
of the people against possible enemies. 
In return the Dutch received the pledge 
of loyalty of the Menangkabau, and an 
uncontested claim to a large part of the 
interior of Sumatra. 

Now that a closer acquaintance with 
the Menangkabau is made possible, it 
is known that their fundamental institu- 
tions belong to the Matriarchate, or Age 
of the Mother’s Rights, which many 
sociologists believe to have been a stage 
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A TYPICAL HOUSE AND ITS WOMEN OCCUPANTS 


Coffee is drying on the 


through which all races have passed. 
They number 1,320,000, and occupy a 
territory eight times the size of the 
Netherlands. The women own the land 
and houses; family names descend in the 
female line, and mothers are the sole 
guardians of their children. Some of the 
customs of the people have been de- 
flected from their normal course of de- 
velopment by two powerful patriarchal 
influences. At a remote period of un- 
known date the Hindus overran the 
chief islands of the archipelago. How 
long they remained, or why they with- 
drew, or if they merely intermarried 
with the native peoples they visited and 
thus lost their identity, are questions that 
are asked many times, though never an- 
swered; but they left a permanent im- 
press of their arts, religion, and ideas 
of caste. The other external influence 
came through Arab traders and priests, 
probably about the thirteenth century, 
who converted the people to Mohamme- 
danism and formed a connection which 
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mats in the foreground 


has been intermittently continued until 
the present day. Since Hindus and 
Mohammedans alike assign women to 
seclusion and a position of utter subordi- 
nation to men, it is evident that there 
was something tremendously virile in 
the “Mother’s Rights” institutions of 
the Menangkabau, or something unusual 
in their environment, to have withstood 
such all-dominating forces. This con- 
clusion becomes the more apparent when 
taken in connection with the fact that 
distinct traces of the Matriarchate are 
to be found throughout the Malay race, 
to which these people belong, though 
nearly all tribes have substituted Patri- 
archate institutions. 

A visitor to the country of the Me- 
nangkabau is convinced at once that he 
is among an tinusual people. There is 
none of the servility which characterizes 
their neighbors, the Javane se. The men 
are bold and daring in appearance; their 
women as noticeably resolute and inde- 
pendent. Groups of buildings of such 
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A MOTHER AND THREE DAlt 


peculiar construction as to awaken in- 
stant curiosity peep out on all sides 
from tropical groves of towering cocoa- 
palms, bamboo, and banana-trees. The 
distinguishing feature of these houses is 
a curved roof-tree sharply upturned at 
the ends. Legend declares that there 
was once a great war between Java and 
Sumatra, during which there was much 
loss of life, and still there came no end 
to the conflict. The queens of these two 
peoples then decided that no more men 
should be killed, but that the dispute 
should be decided by a contest between 
two bullocks. The Sumatran bullock 
won, and the people were known ever 
after as the Menangkabau, or Bullock 
Victors. The bullock’s horn was adopt- 
ed as the symbol of their supremacy, and 
now appears in the roof-tree of every 
building, bridge, and cart-cover. 

The roof-tree of an original house rep- 
resents a pair of bullock’s horns. Upon 
the occasion of the marriage of the eldest 
daughter a wing is added at one end, 


GHTERS CLAD IN GOLD BROCADE 


its roof being shaped like a single horn. 


As fast as the daughters marry, other 


wings are added, and as many as six 
(three at each end) are sometimes added 
to the house of a prosperous family. 
The roofs are thickly and_ skilfully 


thatched, and the upturned ends of 


the tree mounted by shining metal tips. 
Chey are sometimes decorated by showy 
geometrical designs formed by interlac- 


ing silver thread and the black fiber of 


the aren-palm into the thatch. The 
houses of the poor are sided with woven 
bamboo; of the rich, with wood com- 
pletely covered by carving picked out in 
color—red, black, white, and gilt pre- 
dominating. Every house has one or 
more rice- barns, supported on high 
piles to insure safety from the depreda- 
tions of animals, and surmounted by a 
somewhat disproportionately large roof 
shaped upon the usual curved ridge. 
The gables are painted or carved, and 
frequently the sides are ornamented in 
the same pattern and colors as the house. 
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A SURVIVAL 





A group of family houses will have a 
small curved-roof building with open 
sides, a balei, where the men of the fam- 
ily gather for discussion, and a commu- 
nity house where the unmarried men and 
bovs over ten years of age sleep. It will 
also have a missigit, or mosque. The 
architecture of these religious buildings 
is uniform throughout the country, and 
is plainly imported. The square build- 
ing is surmounted by three superim- 
posed roofs, but often an imposing en- 
trance has been added introducing the 
local architectural features of the famil- 
iar bullock’s horn roof-tree. 

There are no family dwellings in the 
neighboring islands, Ceylon, India, or 
southeastern Asia, which approach these 
buildings in originality of design or rich- 
ness of decoration. Neither Hindus nor 
\rabs have produced anything resem- 
bling them, and apparently they are the 
unique creation of the 
Menangkabau_ them- 
selves. Not only are 
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ered by the overhanging sheet edged with 
crochet - work, which is seen in every 
Dutch home in the East Indies. Tables, 
chairs, hanging-lamps, cloc ks, framed 
pictures, sewing-machines, and grapho- 
phones are frequently found. In one 
house where we were unexpected visitors 
refreshments were served on dainty 
French china and each guest was pro- 
vided with a finger-bowl. These Furo- 
pean accessories give a modern air to 
these quaint dwellings, but the presence 
of the primitive loom, spinning-wheel, 
and embroidery-frame signihes that the 
bridge has not yet been butned be- 
tween the old time and the new. 
Marriage is exogamic, and before the 
days of Mohammedanism all husbands 
doubtless went to live in the homes 
of their mothers-in-law, as is the usual 
custom under the Matriarchate. The 
polvgamy allowed by Mohammed inter- 





they characteristic in 
stvle, but also in size, 
being much largerthan 
similar buildings in 
neighboring countries. 
The interior of these 
houses is no less orna- 
mental than the out- 
side. The walls are 
entirely covered with 
carved or painted 
designs which include 
flowers, and 
animals, some ex- 
tremely well drawn. 
Strips of skilled em- 
broidery or gold bro- 
cade hill vacancies left 
by carver or painter. 

The entrance leads 
into a large general 
living-room, where the 
children and unmar- 
ried women sleep. At 
the back and ends are 
small sleeping-rooms, ay 
a house sometimes 
containing as many 
as fifteen. In _ rich 
families these are sup- 
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fered with this practice, and a curious 
compromise was effected between these 
opposing institutions which has_per- 
mitted both to exist. ‘The polygamous 
husband now remains in the family of 
his own mother, and merely visits his 
wife in the home of his mother-in-law. 
If he takes the four wives authorized by 
the Koran, he usually spends a week 
with each, or at least he times his visits 
of equal lengths—watchful mothers-in- 
law, with an eye to the family exchequer, 
see to it that he does not overstay the 
prescribed period. Here he eats and 
sleeps in the apartment of his wife. In 
former times, since the women con- 
trolled the land and carried the family 
pocket-book, the husbands made no con- 
tribution toward the family expenses. 
Instead, the men were supported by their 
wives and received their pocket-money 
as a gift from them. Now, many 
men have attained “economic indepen- 


dence” through the opening of new o« 
cupations and business opportunities 
brought about by the Dutch occupancy, 
and such men are expected to bring 
gift of food, clothing, or money to thei 
wives upon the occasion of each visit 
No law compels this attention, but popu 
lar opinion has thus far done its perfect 
work, and few men avoid the obligation 
As social intercourse is as free as in 
America, young people fall in love in a 
natural way and make their own choic« 
of matrimonial partners, but when the 
choice is made negotiations between the 
parents of the young couple begin and 
the price which the bride shall pay fo: 
the husband is determined, as well as 
details for the proper celebration of th 
wedding. For an ordinary man the sum 
paid rarely exceeds eighty dollars, but 
two hundred and fifty dollars is gladly 
paid for a head man, whose position is 
regarded as one of great dignity. ‘The 
Lompongs, a_ neighboring 
tribe which claims to have 











sprung from the Menang- 
kabau at a remote period, 
are now patriarchate in 
most customs, and husbands 
give purchase money for 
wives. Here eight hundred 
dollars is frequently paid 
for the daughter of a good 
family. In both tribes the 
purchase-money is used to 
buy the “‘trousseau” of hus- 
band or wife, as the case 
may be, and to pay for the 
festival which the parents 
of the one receiving the 
money are expected to give. 

In both tribes divorces 
are obtained with ease, but 
the purchase-money must 
be returned in the event of 
separation. The husband 
merely announces his desire 
to leave his wife and divorce 
is at once granted, but the 
wife must be able to give 
assurance that her husband 
has not visited her for one 
hundred days, nor sent her 
a gift during that time, a 
provision said to be made 











by the Koran, before she is 
given her freedom. Some- 
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times when the wife is rich the husband 
is not easily dismissed, in which case the 
cause comes before the balei, where he 
Is SO pitilessly ridiculed for wishing to 
stay in a family which does not want 
him that in the end the wife is sure to 
win. The children always remain with 
the wife and keep the name of her family. 
Husbands have attempted to gain pos- 
session of their children, especially their 
sons, upon divorce being granted, but 
no one has as yet succeeded. Divorced 
men usually marry again; divorced wom- 
en rarely do. 

Children inherit the property of their 





mother (the harta poesaka) and one-half 


of what the father and mother may earn 
together (the harta pentjarian); the oth- 
er half, or the harta pentiarian, and all 
the father’s independent property go to 
the childre . of his eldest sister. This 
provision of the adat is growing ex- 
tremely unpopular, since so many men 
hold well-paid positions under the Dutch 
government, and in order to evade 1 
fathers have been known to give their 
property to their own children while 
living. 

Nearly all the land is still owned by 





the women, and its cultivation is in thei 
hands. The head of the house is called 
the /ndua, and as such she controls the 
family property. At her death her prep- 
erty and authority pass to her eldest 
daughter, and in the event that there is 
no daughter, to the daughter of her 
eldest brother. In case the absence of 
daughters renders the inheritance too 
complicated, a girl may be adopted, but 
she must, in order to continue the family 
name and property, be a member of the 
same family. When a girl marries, a 
piece of land is assigned to her, and her 
husband is expected to aid her in its cul- 
tivation. As a matter of fact, men do 
little agricultural work. 

Rice is the chief product, and it re- 
quires constant and laborious attention. 
When the Dutch first entered the coun- 
try the numerous broad, fertile valleys 
were as perfectly terraced and as care- 
fully cultivated as a park. This had 
apparently been true for many centuries. 
In these rice sawas, the women may be 
seen standing all day up to their knees in 
mud, their garments tucked high, sow- 
ing, vadeglndtlie, weeding, and culti- 
vating the young plants. The dykes 
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which hold the water on each small ter- 
race must be kept in repair and the birds 
frightened away when the grain is ripen- 
ing. Later it is garnered, head by head, 
threshed, winnowed, and dried, all by 
simple primitive processes, and then 
carried home by the women in huge 
baskets on their heads, to be stored in 
the rice-barn. Sugar-cane has also been 
cultivated for many centuries by these 
women, and crude sugar manufactured. 
A simple machine, worked by a bullock, 
extracts the sap, which is then boiled in 
an open kettle. All the processes are 
conducted by women. Of late, coffee, 
rubber, pepper, and cinnamon are also 
cultivated. 

A weekly pasar, or market, is held in 
every village, and for miles around 
women of remarkably independent and 
business-like mien may be seen wending 
their way by every road and mountain- 
rath toward the pasar. Hundreds of 
them carry great baskets on their heads 
loaded with chickens, ducks, geese, tur- 
keys, rice, and other grains, and an 


astonishing variety of vegetables and 
fruits. Sometimes a mother and all her 
daughters form a group, each loaded 
with produce for the market. 

An air of earnest business pervades 
this pasar. ‘There is no loitering, loud 
talking, boisterous play, nor drunken- 
ness, yet thousands of people go and 
come during the day in the larger cen- 
ters. Customers (men and women) pass 
quickly from group to group, finding 
what they want, bargaining sharply for 
it, and go their way. The barter of old 
times has long since given way to mon- 
ey as a medium of exchange. Women 
money-changers are located at conven- 
ient places, where they sit on the ground, 
Oriental fashion, with their money be- 
fore them; they make change with quick 
intelligence. Little restaurants are also 
numerous, the more pretentious being 
under cover and supplied with a long 
table and benches. In the simpler ones, 
the customers sit cross-legged around the 
group of kettles over which a woman 
presides, being cook, waitress, and treas- 




















A NATIVE CARRIAGE DRAWN BY BULLOCK, WITH RICE-BARN IN THE BACKGROUND 
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irer. Lhe € ndle SS Variety of 
omestibles to be seen in 
these eating-places is indis- 
sutable evidence that the 
women of the Menangka- 
au have found time in the 
nidst of their arduous la- 
ors to develop the art of 
woking far beyond primi- 
tive stages. Elaborate 
sweets, made of sugar, tapi- 
ca, Sago, OF gelatin, colored 
with fruit or flower juices 
and decorated tastefully, 
are numerously displayed. 
Ears of maize, roasted over 
small charcoal braziers, find 
a ready sale, and are eaten 
American fashion. Bana- 
nas. with or without a bat- 
ter, are fried hot for the 
waiting customer in deep 
cocoanut-oil, while the au- 
thor of Two Hundred 
Ways of Cookin g Rice 
would be truly astounded at 
the innumerable ways of 
serving it which are un- 
known to Western cooks. 
Meanwhile, where are the 














men, and what are they do- 
ing? Along the roads they 
may be seen, also marching 
to and from the pasar, but 
with no baskets on their 
heads or burdens ontheir backs. Witha 
payung (Chinese umbrella) underone arm, 
1 little bird-cage covered with a tassel- 
ed square of velvet in the other hand, 
and a big cigar in the mouth, they 
seem the embodiment of irresponsible 
idleness. This conviction deepens when 
groups of these men are seen under the 
broad shade of the pasar trees, lazily 
sleeping, exchanging gossip, or compar- 
ing the merits of their birds, while the 
women are hard at work. But Dutch 
officials give assurance that the first 
impression is res ceptive, and this opinion 
is supported by closer observation. 

The division of labor, common to all 
primitive people, made warriors and 
hunters of these men, and in those 
capacities they afforded protection to 


the women which enabled them to de- 
velop agriculture and the primitive arts 
Even yet tiger-baiting 


toa high degree. 
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is a noble and heroic pastime, and the 
elephant, rhinoceros, panther, tapir, 
orang-outang, and python are to be en- 
countered in the territory. They enjoy 
the repute of being bold, fearless, and 
sagacious soldiers, and their folklore is 
full of accounts of wars and brave deeds. 
They have, however, being free from the 
daily duties imposed by family support, 
an abundance of leisure, which is often 
employed in such games and training 
as will prepare men for war and the 
hunt. ‘These are conducted by skilled 
teachers, and, although something sim- 
ilar exists in other islands of the Jnsu- 
linde, it is said that the Sumatran games 
are distinctly different from all others. 
With backs bent at right angles, hands 
and arms outstretched, they glide, twist, 
and turn, lift their bodies up and down, 
and to right and left, with such rapid- 
ity and variety of pose, such agility and 






















A “BALeI-BALEI,” OR TOWN HALL, WHERE MEN GATHER TO DISCUSS POLITICS 


skill, that the looker-on 1s held fairly 
breathless with amazement. There are 
also kicking- bouts and fencing with 
sharp daggers which would make our 
college athletes green with envy. These 


men are certainly not in a state of 


deterioration. They have, however, 
borrowed some of the vices of their 
neighbors, and the Dutch found cock- 
fighting with them a popular male 
amusement. [hey put a stop to it, but 
it is suspected that they still pursue it 
on the sly, and that they pit their caged 
birds (which are usually pigeons) against 
one another. 

The arts are not unknown. The men 
are clever wood-carvers, and do credit- 
able work in brass, glass, and silver. 
When a house is to be built, the whole 
family contribute service to the enter- 
prise; but the men do the carving and 
painting. In the pasar also they have 
some place. Apparently, they deal in 
all commodities which are of recent in- 
troduction. They sell tobacco, “ butch- 
ers meat,” their own creations in brass, 
glass, and silver, and imported goods 


which supply the fast-growing taste for 
Western products. They are also the 
drivers of bullocks, and not infrequently 
bring the women of their family, to- 
gether with the produce, to the pasar in 
a native carriage. Politics also form 
part of the occupation of men. 

The Menangkabau, like most peopk 
of similar development, are organized 
into soekoes (clans), the members of 
each soekoe being desc ended from a com- 
mon ancestress in the female line. Ques- 
tions of common interest to the whole 
people are discussed first in every family) 
circle, the leader being the J/ndua, and 
later, or at the same time, by the men of 
the family in the Zal/ei. Here the leader: 
is not the husband of the Jndua, but het 
eldest brother, who is called the Mamuk 
He represents the family in all public 
ways, but has no authority of his 
own. After the family has reached a 
decision the Mamuk carries it to the 
balei-balei, or council composed of the 
Mamuks of all the families in a clan or 
village of a clan, and presided over by a 
head man elected by them, which next 
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considers it. The question, having passed 
through the various villages, goes to the 
-ouncil of the soekoe, where an hereditary 
hief (panghoeloe) presides, and next to 
. district council composed of the pang- 

loes of all the soekoes composing the 
district. Upon a great open square a 
circle of flat stones placed on end forms 
the meeting-place, where in the open 
ir, with the smoking volcano, Mt. 
\letapi, on one side, and Mt. Singalling 
on the other, as monitors, the final deci- 
ion is reached. 

Before the largest stone, some eight 
feet high and four wide, sits the great 
chief. Before the other stones of the 
circle sit the Panghoeloes, the size of the 
tone indicating the relative importance 
of each. Here the adat is amended and 
revised, and all problems concerning the 
people are discussed. The Dutch ofh- 
cials say that no decision contrary to the 
wishes of the women has ever been made. 
[he hereditary chiefs do not derive their 
authority from their fathers, but are the 
eldest sons of the chief's eldest sister. 
Dutch history records communication 
with the great head of the Menangkabau 
in the long ago, variously styled em- 
peror, king, sultan, maharajah, but the 
people themselves say they never had a 
male head, their chief always having 
been a queen. One Boendo Kandoung 
is gloriously remembered for her heroic 
and victorious leadership of the armies; 
and another, whose name, Wilhelmina, 
indicates a European origin, fought side 
by side with her soldiers, as brave as the 
bravest. Now the position of chief is 
occupied by the Dutch government. 

It is evident that the women work 
much harder than the men, for not only 
do they produce the food, cook it, care 
for the house and children, but they 
make their own utensils of pottery, mats, 
baskets, and many articles of daily use 
from braided bamboo rattan or grass. In 
many families the women still weave the 
cloth for all the garments of the family, 
and still find time for skilled embroidery. 
Their highest art is the woven gold cloth 
which in the long ago was among the 
rare treasures that Western royalists im- 
ported from India. The patterns used 
are numerous, intricate, and original, and 
no cloth more beautiful has ever been 
produced by human hands. 
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The Menangkabau woman of a rich 
family at a festival bears little resem- 
blance to the hard-working, muddy |la- 
borer of the rice-feld. She has brought 
forth her hidden treasures, and, decked 
in “cloth of gold” from head to foot, 
with necklaces and bracelets, and pins 
in her hair (all of gold and jewels—often 
valuable heirlooms), she might well pass 
for the Queen of Sheba. The chiefs, too, 
or husbands of rich wives skilled in 
weaving, come out brilliantly clad in 
gold brocade. 

As a whole, the Menangkabau cannot 
be called a handsome people, for in com- 
mon with most natives of the Pacific 
archipelagoes from Japan to Ceylon, 
they file and blacken their teeth and 
chew the betel. Of late these customs, 
odious when viewed from our Western 
standpoint, have been abolished in the 
more progressive houses, and the sons 
and daughters of such homes are as 
fresh and intelligent in appearance as 
our own. 

There are male and female native 
doctors, who use native herbs as medi- 
cine; and skilled massage, practised by 
the most intelligent of their neighbors, 
is among their accomplishments. Priests 
and priestesses, known as Hadjis—men 
and women who have journeyed to Mecca 
and there become “ holy”—administer 
to spiritual wants. 

The territory occupied is one of un- 
rivaled beauty. Majestic mountains, 
wild rocky rivers, tumbling noisy water- 
falls, sharp kloofs in the hills, crater 
lakes, and one great palm-bordered lake 
(Singkarah) fifty-two miles broad and 
eight hundred and fifty feet deep, are 
among its features. These bovenlanden, 
from one thousand to four thousand feet 
above the sea, are relieved from the 
steaming heat which renders life almost 
unendurable on the coast of Sumatra. 
Here bounteous Nature has covered the 
broad, well-watered, fertile valleys with 
a wealth of the tropical man’s three best 
friends — the cocoa-palm, the bamboo, 
and banana. From these, at the smallest 
possible outlay of energy, he may derive 
shelter, clothing, food, and drink. Many 
tribes of the same race in the East 
Indian archipelago have yielded to the 
temptation to exert no further effort 
than that necessary to support life, and 
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in consequence have sunk into the leth- 
argy which has effectively checked all 
progress; the Menangkabau have pos- 
sessed within themselves some hidden 
stimulus to energy, and by degrees they 
have wrested royal tribute from Nature, 
already generous in her gifts. Their 
entire country is prosperous, although 
some sections are more so than others. 
Certain families are spoken of as rich 
and others as poor, and it is true that 
the one owns broad acres and handsome 
houses, and the other has no land at all; 
but there is no pauperism. The people 
have been well prepared for the impetus 
which the touch with Western civiliza- 
tion will give them. Upon all the roads 
leading to the pasars, where throngs of 
women, with baskets upon their heads, 
and men carrying their little bird-cages, 
are to be seen, there are also boys and 
girls—clean, bright, and sturdy, with 
books and slates under their arms, trudg- 
ing along to school. 

Although the tribes of the Insulinde 
are almost as numerous as the hairs of 
the head, and many are responding to 
modern education in encouraging fash- 
ion, yet the sons of these Matriarchate 
mothers are most in demand by the 
Dutch government for positions of trust. 
From Atchee, at the extreme north of 
Sumatra, to the island of Timor at the 
south, young Menangkabaus are to be 
found in responsible posts, where their 
honesty and intelligence become “ towers 
of strength” to the Dutch. The Me- 
nangkabau speak a dialect of the Malay 
language, and in their schools must se- 
cure their education through the medium 
of two languages—neither of which is 
their own—Malay and Dutch. 

Some ethnologists have claimed that 
the Matriarchate represents a very prim- 
itive condition, in which sex relations are 
free and the father of the family uncer- 
tain. If this be true, the Menangkabau 
have long outlived that period. Rape 


is absolutely unknown, and prostitution 
does not exist. No Menangkabau gi;| 
has ever been known to live an immor- 
al life in harbor towns where natiy. 
and foreign women by the hundreds {| 
houses of prostitution. Adultery is n: 
more common than in lands of the high 
est civilization; the adat demands from 
both parties at fault a heavy fine paid to 
the community, and popular ilieen: 
tion constitutes a still heavier penalty. 

It is ordinarily believed that polyg 
amy, made possible by “wife capture” 
among primitive people, was the caus: 
of the overthrow of the Matriarchat« 
That these institutions have survived 
among the Menangkabau may be ex 
plained by the fact that this method of 
securing wives has not existed within th: 
memory of these people or in their folk 
tales. The tribe did not produce women 
enough to make ordinary polygamy pos- 
sible to any extent. Now there ar 
12,000 more men than women in th: 
tribe. In consequence nen with salaries 
of their own are taking wives from 
neighboring tribes—Chinese, Japanese, 
and the mixed races of the coast country. 
These women, coming from patriarchal 
peoples, own no property, and are de- 
pendent upon their ow ste s not only 
for their support, but for every privileg: 
and pleasure. Evidently the Matriar- 
chate will disappear. In this transition 
period it happens occasionally that a 
man is the head of a patriarchal home, 
which he supports and rules, and at th 
same time is the husband of a Matriar- 
chate wife, who supports herself and 
children and holds herself haughtily in- 
dependent. The people are now taking 
an intelligent view of their own com- 
parative status among the peoples of th« 
world, and more than one possesses a 
fair knowledge of ethnology. At present 
they probably represent the highest civil 
ization existing under this form of socia! 
organization. 
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+ bags aise DIDN'T exactly want 
‘yy he to go; but there are cow- 
“@” ardices for which there 
PJ . - 

ny ¥ is no excuse. If I had 
f come back to America, 
» I must face America; 
A ) and Joan Del: age was 
the ching | in America supremely to be 
faced. I should have been a my 
heels to the whole adventure if I had 
turned my back on her. I hadn’t seen her 
since the accident and_ the two—or was 
it three?—operations that followed. | 
had been away for four years, and not 
from one person had I had one vital 
fact about Joan. There were letters 
from the whole group—letters that 
skimmed the subject and took every- 
thing for granted. If I asked them 
plainly and directly for news of Joan 
Delabere, I got no answer; my question 
was flung silently back on my hands. 
\nd yet there must be news, I had 
always reasoned. A hideous thing like 
that didn’t happen to a creature like 
that, without results. If she had been 
completely done for, stricken into nul- 
lity, why did they mention her at all? 
If she had managed to be exquisite 
among the ruins of her life, why didn’t 
they sound the taboret in her honor? 
There was a conspiracy among them all 
not to answer the great, inevitable query: 
How, on the whole, has she made i 
out with life? Beautiful; adoring her 
husband and adored by him; waiting, 
almost like the slim girl in an old Annun- 
ciation, for her child—that blow could 
not have found a prettier mark than 
Joan Delabere. More than once, before 
I finally took my way to Joan’s own 
house, { recalled the fabulous toad with 
a jewel in its forehead; the toad that 
may, if one will, symbolize disaster. In 
what guise would disaster have come to 
her? Would it bear the jewel in its 
forehead, or should I see, on Joan Dela- 
bere’s threshold, only the squat batra- 
chian figure unadorned? 
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The house was large and cool and 
empty; full of light, with pale vistas 
stretching everywhere. It was airy and 
soundless, like a palace kept in order 
but uninhabited. Joan had arranged it 
originally, | suspected, for a background 
to her own ambient vividness. The high 
walls and the polished floors called, like 
a stage, for moving human color. Joan 
would have been color enough; but 
now, in their purposeless state, they 
seemed more uncannily irrelevant than 
the shrouded and darkened chambers of 
a house before a funeral. The master, 
too, was absent—abroad, as I had 
learned in New York—and there was 
nothing anywhere that suggested male 
ownership or habitation. The rooms had 
evidently once been Joan’s; and since 
then had been no one’s. 

It was half an hour before I was led 
up-stairs by a pale, cheerful nurse, and 
shown into a sunny sitting-room; _pan- 
eled, floored, and ceiled in pale, polished 
woods, adorned with carved Eastern 
furniture. It was like Joan, I thought 
as I stood on the threshold, to change 
her esthetic mood so completely on the 
second floor: down-stairs, the French 
perfections; here, this carved casket of 
a room. Then I saw her. 

She lay on a broad chaise-longue, 
propped into a strange position with 
white silk cushions of every size and 
shape. She wore—if the word does not 
belie the shapelessness of her wrappings 

—a thin gown of apricot-colored stuff, 
frilled and pleated, ruffled and tucked 
into exceeding elaboration; and over 
her whole form—face, feet, and body—- 
was thrown a sheer veil of white tulle. 
Through it, very vaguely, I could see 
her moving eyes; and at one side a 
white hand crumpled the soft folds. 
The eyes and the hand were all I could 
see of Joan Delabere; for the shapeless 
shape, in its yards of apricot chiffon, 
might have been anybody—or anything. 
The hand disengaged itself and met 
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mine—neither limply nor feverishly; a 
mere conventional clasp. For very awk- 
wardness, I could not kiss her. 

“| am sorry to have kept you waiting. 
It takes them a long time to move me; 
and if | am moved beforehand, I have 
just so much less time to stay here. I 

wanted a good talk—I want to hear all 
about Europe.” 

I sighed a little with relief. The voice, 
at least, was all right; fresh and healthy, 
though Joan’s old musical modulations 
seemed to have gone. I was soothed 
by it; it was recognizable, it made a 
frail bridge to the past. But it was hard 
to know what to say. I had intended 
to begin with something banal about her 
looking well. The veil somehow made it 
very difficult to say anything. 

“Oh, Europe is always the same.” 
Joan Delabere and I, for talk, had come 
to this! 

“Nonsense! Europe’s never the same 
two days running. hae s why I keep 
Tony over there so much.” There was 
a touch of the old imperiousness in her 
impatience. 

was tongue-tied. The vision must 
be worse than I had dreamed, since it 
could affect me so: that was the curious 
inverted path my reasoning took. The 
form on the chaise-longue stirred ever so 
slightly; there was the faintest percepti- 
ble movement in my direction of that 
mass of chiffon and lace; the head was 
turned to me beneath the veil. I felt 
the hand tighten on mine, and I looked 
down at it, fastening my corporeal gaze 
on that one member of familiar flesh. 

“I have very little pain, you know, 
Garda. I’m just rather useless.” Her 
voice struck one or two of the crisp, 

sweet notes one had always stopped to 
listen to. 

“Thank Heaven for that, my dear! 
You see—oh, Joan, yau see no one has 
ever told me anything I wanted to know! 
And until now, | couldn’t come.” 

I felt the eyes roving over my luster- 
less crépe dress, my long black veil. 

“Your poor brother has die ~” 

“Yes, only two months since. I was 
with him to the last.” 

“Lucky you—to be able to do things 
for him. Was it a bad illness?” 

“Very bad, Joan. Day and night, 
for—well, you may call it years.” 


“Oh, you lucky thing!” 

It was the very tone with which, . 
old, she would have congratulated me on 
a heap of cotillion favors. I did not, 
just at once, see why. But I would 
give her no inkling of poor Philip’s bod- 
ily and mental decay—pile horrors on 
that veiled creature. If she thought m 
lucky, whether for Phil’s. having lived 
or for his having died, let her think m: 
so. It was luck enough for any human 
creature not to be Joan Delabere. Per- 
haps that was all she meant. 

“No one is wholly lucky, Joan. But 
I do feel lucky, in spite of everything, 
just to see you again and hear your 
voice. It has been so long.” 

“Ye-es. We'll let it go at the voic 
for a little while, Garda, if you don’: 
mind. I'll unveil before you go. I’m 
what you call—disfigured, you know.” 

Joan was not making it easy for me; 
but the mere fact that she was not trying 
to helped me a little. 1 had known that 
she would not be lachrymose—imagine 
Joan lachrymose!—but I had been afraid 
that she would try to spare me things, 
and that I should break down unde: 
her futile efforts. It is a terrible thing 
when the weak and luckless play at min- 
istering to one—worse when they seem 
to succeed. Joan had been very dear to 
me ever since we climbed the trees of 
the old orchard below the fish-pond . . . 
and the staircase was near, and the ca: 
waiting. We would be magnificent to- 
gether—or I would run. There need 
be no miserable compromise. I grew 
stronger moment by moment. 

“Do as you like—you Eastern lady in 
an Eastern room. But I’m not afraid 
of anything—of anything, you under- 
stand.” I forced myself to seek the 
brilliant brown eyes beneath the veil. 

Joan patted my hand. “Dear old 
Garda! I really believe you aren’t. 
But [’ll lead you down from giro to giro 
neatly, Virgil-fashion, if you don’t mind. 
I know a little better than you all about 
it. D’ve never shrunk from mirrors.”’ 
She drew her hand under the veil. 

“It’s a charming hand, Joan. You 
needn’t pull it away. 

Immediately she laid it on the cushion 
beside her. Yes, it’ it’s a good hand. But 
useless—oh, how useless! So you 
like my room?” 
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“Yes. It’s odd, and, decoratively 
speaking, has no place in the house; but 
| like it. It’s a wonder the architect 
let you do it. Of course it swears abso- 
lutely at the rest.” 

“Tt’s lucky I got my way. I had it 
done last year. Imagine me down-stairs 
among the various French periods! 
Every chair in the drawing-rooms would 
know that I belonged in a convent. 
But this is Eastern and timeless. ‘East- 
ern and timeless,’ she repeated; “‘it 
just suits me. For any sense of com- 
pany, I have to go to the zenana. If 
I’m like anything human, I’m like the 
first wife of a Rajput. I just might be 
that, you know. And it is excellent to 
feel oneself human, on any terms—to 
fall in with some type, no matter what. 
One comes to seem so outside of it all.” 

She crossed her arms above her head— 
so familiar a gesture!—and the wide veil 
rippled like a wave and fell into new 
folds. 

“This is what I have been waiting 
for, all this time: some one I could really 
talk to. Except when Tony is at home, 
there is no one; and there are so many 
things I can’t say to Tony—God bless 
him!—that it’s rather a relief to have 
him on the other side. We must have a 
long gossip, you and I. I can say any- 
thing to you, because you’re not in- 
volved.” 

“How do you manage to get rid of 
Tony so much?” True, cataclysmic 
things had happened since I had seen 
Joan and Tony Delabere plight their 
troth before the dim high altar of Saint 
Jude’s; but it had been a real love, I 
fancied. 

“I make Miss Stanley write and en- 
gage his passage. | make his man pack 
his things. I hold out the ticket to him: 
and then I give him a commission 
something I am languishing for, that 
can’t be got this side of Paris or Rome 
or Constantinople. It takes a deal of 
thinking, for there’s not much you can’t 
get in New York, as we all know. But 
I am hoping to discover something yet 
that he'll have to fetch in person from 
New Zealand—unless by that time his 
philosophy is as ripe as mine. He takes 
managing, Tony does.” 

“Tsn’t it a little unkind, Joan?” 

“Well, of course”—her tones were 
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growing more and more familiar—‘‘it’s 
a pretty weak bluff to chuck; but Tony 
is too well-bred to question me. He sees 
I want him to go; and we play the game 
out, every time, very prettily. It’s a 
great strain on us both—there’s the 
truth. And Tony goes; and one of my 
sisters comes to stay with me, and I pack 
her off as soon as he has sailed. Miss 
Stanley’s worth all my family to me, and 
more. Imagine them, Garda, snuffling 
in their lace handkerchiefs! They do it 
by the hour—and whisper outside the 
door, and then come in with a smile 
that apparently aches. They don’t ask 
me to take off my veil. I do it in spite 
of them. Oh yes, | pack them off as 
soon as I get Tony’s first wireless. Tony 
used to come back always on the next 
steamer—‘ sick for the leash,’ he would 
say; but now his excuses are nearly as 
transparent as mine. One day there'll 
be no more excuses—naked truth be- 
tween us, and then my blessed brain 
can go to sleep, as all my senses have 
done.” 

She broke off suddenly, and reached 
for the enameled bell-handle beside her. 
‘Please, Miss Stanley, tell Myra we are 
ready for tea.” The cheerful nurse re- 
arranged half a dozen cushions deftly, in 
accordance with some mysterious law, 
and went out, smiling. ‘A nice woman, 
that,”” murmured Joan. “Treats me as 
if | had a mild case of grippe; has been 
doing it for four years. Treats me also 
as if all normal beings had atrophy of 
the emotions. A very nice woman.” 

I laughed. Joan was so like herself 
that I had only to turn my eyes away 
from her to forget. But as I poised the 
teapot my hand trembled a little. I 
realized that, to eat or drink, Joan would 
have to strip her face of the concealing 
veil. ‘“‘None for me,” she said; and, 
looking down again, I saw that there 
was only one cup. My strength re- 
turned to me in a shamefaced flood. I 
would rather have broken something 
than have been so relieved. 

“T eat queer nursery things at queer 
nursery times, and, I’m afraid, in queer 
nursery fashion.” She spoke quite 
simply. Nothing that she had said be- 
fore had focused light on so many 
elements of her frustration as did, by 
sheer trickery of phrase, that little 
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speech. Poor Joan! It was not only 
one life, not even only two, but three 
that fate had reached by that “‘accident.” 
But her voice had not faltered; it had 
not even been carefully controlled; it 
had been colorless. 

I drank some tea in silence. I ate, 
one after the other, three infinitesimal 
cakes. In such trivial fashion I braced 
myself. Joan watched me, and waited— 
but not, | felt sure, to brace herself. 
She was giving me time. Joan Delabere 
was wonderful. In her place—I sud- 
denly felt it as I watched the mockery 
of good cheer, the Sevrés and silver, 
carried out of the door—I would have 
opened my lips to taste only one thing... . 

“Yes; but you see, Garda, I can’t 
get it.” It was Joan’s voice, sounding 
very clear, as the footsteps of the maid, 
beyond the closed door, went down the 
hall. 

I started. Witchlike, to an unloving 
eye, in all that formless drapery, she 
would from the first have seemed; now, 
in that bit of divination, she seemed 
witchlike to me. But Joan laughed. 

“Tt’s what you all think of, sooner or 
later. You were bound to think of it 
sooner than some—and later than others. 
You thought of it, my dear Garda, at 
just about the right time. Sooner would 
have proved you hard; later would have 
proved you dull. I’m glad you're 
neither; I’m still more glad you’ re here.” 

I bit my lip. The situation was, as 
always, Joan's very own. Her luck 
could be maimed in every way but that. 

“IT was much too canny to ask for it 
explicitly, ever; but I’ve tried every 
indirect way that I could think of. 
No use: they have me utterly in their 
ower; and they'll give me every gift 
- poison. I’ve stopped thinking about 
it, even—that way lies madness. But 
you couldn’t help thinking of it—once. 
I used to hope the ether would play me 
tricks; but you would have thought it 
was ‘my sister, Water,’ it was so loyal 
to my poor old heart. No, Garda; there 
is no discharge in this war. And that is 
the whole point. It is just there that 

Tony comes in to complicate a situation 
that without him would have the sim- 
plicity of hell.” 

There was a long pause. She went on, 
half dreamily, yet always with that crisp- 





ness in her voice which of old had given 
her lightest speech factitious weight. 

“Did it ever occur to you that th 
only argument against purgatory is th: 
complexity of it?—that to keep purga- 
tory going for all those millions would 
tax even the wits of Omniscience? Prison 
is organized, at least; but imagine being 
probation officer for all the sons of 
Adam! No, I’m not irreverent; but, as 
I said, I’ve only a brain left, and some- 
times it whirls.” 

Well, I had wanted to have, at any 
cost, vital talk with Joan Delabere, and 
I was to get it. It was clear to me, from 
the rapidity with which we had come to 
the core of the matter, that Joan had 
not intended, from the first, to wast« 
time. 

Again, as if in answer to the unspoken, 
she took up the thread of my thought. 

“Vv , . " 

You see, they don’t allow me in here 
too long at a time. Miss Stanley will 
come at any minute to say I must be 
moved back. I don’t let any one see me 
in my bedroom except Tony—and for 
days together not even him. There are 
sickening paraphernalia there—I have 
to be propped in all sorts of queer ways. 
Not that they hope for anything better, 
but I will say they work like nailers to 
make me as comfortable as they can. 
And I am comfortable, you know, most 
of the time; only it takes queer things 
to make me so. Now, I rather fancy 
myself here. I feel like Madame Ré- 
camier—but much more like that faded 
Rajput queen. Smell the sandalwood, 
Garda! I love it. It’s my ‘ounce of 
civet, to sweeten my imagination.’ | 
tremble to think what Tony’s ounce of 
civet may be.” 

I laid my hand on her arm gently, 
almost fearfully. ‘Don’t run on like 
that, Joan. It’s humiliating to have you 
trying to distract me. There’s nothing 
I can’t stand. Out with it!” 

She clasped her hands on her breast. 
“I could go on ‘like that’ endlessly with 
no effort, I assure you. But I’m glad 
you're game, for I haven’t overmuch 
time, as I said, and you may not come 
back.” 

“Indeed I shall come back!” I cried. 

“Well—I hope so; but you may not, 
all the same. I sha’n’t be hurt, because 

nothing hurts me any more. If things 
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hurt me, I should be dead. There isn’t 
a thing in the world that could shock or 
wound me. Inaction has brought its 
anodyne. You can’t lie like a log for 
four years, with a veil between you and 
the world, and still care, you know. 
[here’s only one thing I want; and I 
sometimes think it’s only for the honor 
of my five wits that I want that. See 
if you can help me. 

‘What is it you want, Joan?” 

“T want a way out for Tony.” She 
was silent for a moment, and we faced 
each other—lucidly and intimately, for 
all the veil between. I did not want to 
enter the labyrinth, but I could not step 
back and still be loyal. 

‘A way out for Tony.’” I repeated 
it mechanically while I searched the 
phr ase for all its implications. 

‘Yes.”” She clasped her hands. Her 
wedding-ring gleamed through the tulle. 
“You may not know what a sordid and 
uselec- vangle our divorce laws are,”’ she 
we oo. “There’s no decent way, ap- 
parently, for him to be quit of me. I’m 
divorceable enough, one would think, 
but the law doesn’t see it in that light. 
Or, at least, the law sees nothing that 
Tony and I can bring ourselves to see. 
Besides, Tony won’t divorce me. I don’t 
know that you could expect him to. It’s 
in his tradition to fling himself in the 
path of the unfortunate and let poor 
crippled feet stamp on him. . . . Never 
marry a gentleman, Garda, unless you 
can be perfectly sure of giving him more 
than he gives you. Otherwise he’ll 
make your life a hell of humility. It 
must have taken nerve to marry Co- 
phetua. Certainly I never planned to 
do it; yet here I am.” 

She stopped a minute; then, still with 
clasped hands, went on in her didactic 
tone, so like the occasional Joan of old. 

“You can, as an impartial witness, 
consider that possibility eliminated. 
Tony will not divorce me. There re- 
mains only the possibility of my divorc- 
ing him. That, again, isn’t easy. If I 
could go out West, as the others do— 
but even then, what judge wouldn’t 
rock with laughter at the notion of a 
fragment like me wanting a divorce? I 
should be a by-word, nothing more. I 
ought to be glad and grateful—the whole 
world would say—to get any man to 
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stick to me, even in the empty legal 
sense. . . . And here—well, how, lying 
here, in the effete East, can I get a 
divorce? Especially as Tony won't 
help.” 

“If Tony won’t help, I should think 
it clear enough that Tony doesn’t want 
it. And really, Joan”—I tried to be 
very quiet and convincing—“ if Tony 
doesn’t want it, I don’t see that you’ve 
anything to complain of. It’s unimagi- 
nable that you should care about being 
legally free. What would you get out of 
thz ati ?” 

“Nothing of any importance—-only 
my self-respect.” She spoke with con- 
centrated bitterness. 

“My dear Joan, if any human creature 
has a right to self-respect, I think it’s 
you.” I said it honestly, brooding for a 
moment on all the things that white 
hand of hers had gallantly rejected: 
hysteria, melancholy, egotistic evasions, 
vanity. I spoke my thought: “A pla- 
tonic devotion to truth is enough for 
self-respect, I imagine. And that you’ve 
got; you've saved it out of whatever 
wreck there may have been.”’ 

“Trust you to strike home, Garda!” 
she cried, softly. “‘ Now that is the best 
thing that has been said to me for many 
a day, though Herbert Melcham has 
written a sonnet to me as 1 am—poor 
young decadent! ‘To hold the mirror 
up to nature’—and not let your hand 
shake. That’s if.... When the senses 
are dead you must satisfy the brain. It 
clamors in the night—one’s brain. Why 
should I have a brain at all? I don’t 
know. But it will not release me until 
it has saved Tony. It will keep on work- 
ing until it does.” 

There was a long silence. I deter- 
mined to let Joan herself break it. She 
stirred at last and spoke again. 

“Probably you can’t imagine, Garda, 
what an odd thing it is to lie outside of 
time and space, as | do—discarnate, 
except for this accidental burden of flesh 
that I carry like a pack. I suppose it’s 
what happened to the saints. Perhaps 





I should be a saint if I could get rid of 


Tony. It’s worse than having passions 
of your own to lie there like a dead thing 
and see other people’s.passions hard at 
work. Usually one has something at 
stake, oneself. There’s the blindness 
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and the beauty of the game to carry one 
on. I’m out of the game, but I mustn’t 
forget that Tony isn’t. That’s what my 
brain beats in on me. That's why Tony 
drives me mad; why I have to send him 
off.” 

““My dear child, you must remember 
that Tony has inhibitions, too. You're 
not the only civilized person in the 
world.” 

““*Inhibitions!’”” She mocked me. 
“We've all had them, always. That’s 
not the name of my malady. But don’t 
you suppose that I remember what life 
was before I was stricken? Do you sup- 
pose I imagine for a moment that Tony 
is in my case? I may have, as it were, 
no lips to kiss with; but Tony is still the 
magnificent young pagan god he always 
was.” 

“Tt’s a very curious thing, Joan”—I 
bent forward to her—‘‘that the great 
love has always been able to do anything 
it liked with the body; but so it is.” 

She was very patient with me. “I 
don’t know whether or not you've ever 
been in love, Garda; but I do know that 
you’ve never been married to the man 
you loved. And I am forced to tell you 
that there is a part of the philosophy of 
life that can’t be resolved in the cloister.” 

“One has eyes in one’s head, my 
dear, and life’s an open common. Why 
talk like an old wife by the fire?” 

“Simply because you will babble like 
a child in arms.” 

It was very like old times. As before, 
I had only to turn my head away to 
forget. 

“What you perhaps don’t know, my 
dear girl,” she went on, crisply, “is that 
there's love—and love. Tony will care 
for me always, in one way, more than 
anything else. But through these last 
years I’ve become a different creature. 
I’m not precisely the woman he loved. 
‘Strange eyes, new limbs’—and ‘no lips 
to kiss.’ It’s not mere loss of any ‘te 
I had. If I were maimed as I am, and 
still cared, we could subsist, perhaps, on 
mere caring. It’s the lack of longing, 
the coldness of the grave between us, the 
absolute deadness of desire. I’ve sifted 
that tenderness of his to the last grain, 
and there’s not a whit of passion in it. 
How should there be? It would be mor- 
bid if there were.” 


“How can you speak for Tony?” 

“IT speak for him by the letter of the 
law. It’s not that, by accident, I can 
no longer be Tony’s wife—your ‘inhibi 


tions’ might manage that. It’s that | 
am wooden to his touch. In that sense. 
there is no life left in me. If I were 2 


ghost I couldn’t be more fleshless. When 
Tony kisses me—sometimes he does—! 
wonder why any two people have eve: 
kissed. At that rate, . won’t want to 
kiss me very long. For coldness breeds 
coldness. Take that back to your clois- 
ter for a new addition to the sum of 
knowledge.” 

“Te’s not as if you didn’t love him 
I was perplexed, but I clung to that. 

“That is where you are wrong. It is 

recisely as if I didn’t love him. Oh, if 
i longed for him, however vainly, it 
would be a very different problem, 


my dear Garda—and one I probably, 
shouldn’t trouble you with. All I can 
get from Tony I do get. From me 


Tony gets nothing. He’s simply my 
kind Providence. Oh, I wouldn’t stick 
at alimony, you know—if that were all. 
I'd take it in a minute.” 

“Bre there is something beyond all 
this, | an; something that you are, un- 
alterably, to each other.” 

“Nothing’”—and her voice sounded 
very clear and very cold—‘that makes 
a man and a woman find it imperative 
to live under the same roof. One can be 
Beatrice at a distance. In fact, one 
usually is. And I never was precisely 
Beatrice, you know, Garda.” 

“But Tony loves you.” I clung to it 
doggedly. 

“He’s happier away from me—per- 
haps because he loves me.” 

‘Aren’t you quibbling?” 

With a sudden movement she flung 
off her veil and stared fixedly at me. | 
did not flinch outwardly—one could not, 
for very shame, be weak with Joan Dela- 
bere—but within me it was as if every 
bone in my body had turned to arctic 
ice. 
‘That was brutal of you, Joan.” My 
voice, I suspect, was as cold as the rest 
of me. But what an argument to let 
fly at me, with a turn of the hand! 

“T thought you needed strong drink. 
You looked it. ‘Le vin triste.’ I have it 


on tap for people who are fools enough 
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to ask for it.” She flung the veil negli- 
vently by, and rested her head comfort- 
ably on the pillow. “We'll face the rest 
of it in the light of this.” She stared 
past me out of the window Yh, Garda, 
Garda, if | were playing for sympathy, 
it would be a low trick; but | am playing 
only for Tony. I have to show you his 
side.” 

I stole a look at her, while she was not 
facing me. Her argument was perfectly 
good; it covered all points. I turned 
my eyes away. 

“What does Tony say? You must 
have had it out with him.” 

“Often. The last time I had it out 
with him I didn’t have to make Miss 
Stanley write for his ticket. He rushed 
to town and bought it himself.”’ 

“Poor Tony!” 

“That's what I wanted you to say. 
Oh, I know you don’t mean it quite as 
| mean it. But you will, before the end.” 

[ thought very carefully before | 
spoke. “He has had hard luck with his 
bargain, but sohave you. Your contract 
was the same. I suppose you'll both 
have to abide by the results.” 

“Ah, but I haven’t had such hard luck 
as Tony!” 

The tears came to my eyes. “My 
dear, | think you have—if that’s any 
comfort.” 

“You mean that he can get away from 
this thing that lies here, and that | 
can’t? ‘True; and that is what Tony 
himself for a long time felt, I fancy. 
But I think he has come to see now how 
much more fortunate | am; for he has 
learned that I don’t feel. The days go 
by like long shimmering stretches of the 
desert. They shift and reshape them- 
selves; but in the end they’re all the 
same. I don’t know by what law the 
physical catastrophe has managed to get 
at the very springs of the soul and dry 
them up; but I know that it has. The 
brain is left, but the heart is dried. And 
accordingly I see the terms of that con- 
tract more clearly than any one else, 
perhaps, ever has. For it’s not simply 
over for me with Tony; it’s over for 
me with everything. So long as you’re 
human, you may have a future—though 
sometimes you have to stoop pretty low 
to get it. I’m not human, and there’s no 
future at all for me. I can no more 
Vou. CXXVIII.—No. 767—94 
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‘care’ than I can walk. And therefore 
I’m a negligible quantity. It’s monstrous 
that | should interfere with any normal 
creature’s life.” 

“My dear Joan”—I put it to her 
““would you be so insistent on Tony's 
marrying again if you died?” 

“I shouldn’t have to be,” she flashed 
back at me. “Time and Tony would 
look out for that. But as it is, though 
I’m quite dead, I lie here and haunt 
Tony. And that’s not decent.” 

“T wonder if you really hate him,” I 
mused. It was always best to Say to 
Joan Delabere whatever crossed one’s 
mind. She herself would never keep 
the buttons off the foils. 

Her eyes filled. “I’m excessively fond 
of Tony. I even feel about him—as 
sometimes one insanely feels it about a 
stranger—as if in some other life we had 
had a past together. I am always think- 
ing, ‘How odd that I seem to know him 
so well.’ There was a long interval, you 
see, when only my body and the things 
they did to it in hospitals seemed to 
count; and just a few little feeble memo- 
ries come across the interval to account 
for his being here. Indeed, indeed, I am 
fond of him, Garda; but not as | used 
to be. It’s as if, one of those times 
when they had me unconscious, they had 
cunningly removed my heart—as if there 
were a seat of the soul that a knife could 
find. And I think, if I could see Tony 
provided for—if I could arrange for him 
like a French mamma—lI should be a 
curiously happy creature because of this 
anesthetic state. ‘There’s the case com- 
plete.” 

“What do you really want? That he 
should fall in love with another woman?” 
“Ultimately that, I suppose. But 
don’t you see '—I want him in a position 
to love and woo any woman he pleases. 
The women who would take him as he 
is aren't the women that would make 
him happy. I want him free to carry 
his heart, his hand, and all his young 
magnificence to some piece of loveliness 

who'll have better luck than I did.” 

“There are plenty of girls who 
wouldn’t marry a man, however ‘free,’ 
so long as his first wife lived.” 

Joan tossed her head. “I'd like to see 
any girl tell him she wouldn’t marry 
him on my account! Send such a little 
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fooltome. I'd soon have her at the near- 
est parson’s in an agony of impatience. 

Then and there, at the very heart of 
the tangle, | laughed. 

‘Joan, Joan, how _could any man 
forego living with you! 

She turned her face to me again. | 
came back to the situation. 

“What I want, please, Garda,” she 
went on crisply, “is a new law: divorce 
on demand, as they have it in France. 
Have you any political pull, anywhere? 
I should be willing to pay. Tony, that 
is, ought to be willing to run to a fat 
sum in his own interests.’ 

Her irony hurt like a rusty knife. It 
didn’t leave a clean wound. “I’m afraid 
if you want a divorce there will have 
to be collusion. Tony will have to help 
you out.” 

“Precisely what he won’t do. And 
when you come to think of it, it’s a grim 
and sordid thing to ask any man to go 
in for. So you think we shall have to 
wait?” 

“I can see nothing else.” 

“You lack imagination, Garda. But 
I have liked to talk to you. It’s a little 
hard to talk to Tony. He aches so with 
the strain of not giving himself away! 
But it’s odd, isn’t it, that there should 
be no divorce for decent people in our 
easy-going land? Somebody simply has 
to be a horror, somewhere. Why don’t 
you write a book about it, Garda? You 
used always to be scribbling.” 

“Stop girding at me, Joan, and say 
what you really have to say.” 

She beat her hands softly together, 
and moaned. “Oh, don’t you see? 
There’s bound to be another woman 
some time. Tony can’t live forever tied 
to a cold caricature of a wife. And I 
want her to be the right woman; and 
my brain tells me that, as things are, 
there’s little or no chance of that. It 
isn’t fair, it isn’t fair, that we should be 
damned in the end just because in the 
beginning we were a shade too decent to 
do the things that damn other people!” 

“Time is up, I’m afraid, Mrs. Dela- 
bere.” It was the pale Miss Stanley 
who said it, cheerfully, after her light 
tap at the door had been answered. 
Having given her warning, she closed the 
door again and walked softly away. 

Slowly Joan Delabere drew her veil 


over her face again, and arranged it ir 
careful folds about her. It was like 
corpse enshrouding itself with its ow: 
hands. 

I rose and stood beside her. “| 
haven't a way out for you, Joan. But 
don’t you see that it’s just the chance of 
such bad luck as yours that makes the 
magnifhcence of the whole contract? | 
don’t think I ever realized before”—] 
used my words deliberately—‘‘what a 
splendid sporting proposition marriage 
is. I shall never blame either you or 
Tony for anything you do. But if you 
don’t do anything, | shall consider you 
the best losers I’ve ever known.” 

She lay with shut eyes, and I put my 
hand on her forehead. I could not kiss 
that terrible veil. Finally she spoke, 
very quietly. ‘You were the last car- 
tridge | had left, and you’ve missed fire. 
I'll never believe—never—in anything 
men do needlessly for other men’s pain. 
I'll mock at us forever for being squeam- 
ish—only to come Heaven knows what 
cropper in the end. Perhaps the only 

way out my brain will succeed in devis- 


ing is for it deliberately to run itself off 


the track. I fancy that would make it 
easier for Tony. Buz it’s a little rough 
of you to tell me I’m not a sport. Who 
would let me in on any game, now? Is 
it my fault that I’m disqualified ?” 

‘Joan, Joan!” I cried, bending to her, 

“didn’t I say you were magnificent?” 

She to>k my hand in hers, and stroked 
it gently for good-by. ‘You said so 
many things I was glad to hear! I have 
liked talking to you, my dear. I hoped 
you could help, but I might have known 
there was no help. I’ve spent a long 
time on it, myself.” She raised my hand 
to her lips. “Good-by, dear. Thank 
you a hundred times for coming.” Her 
voice was very low and sweet. ‘You 
always were a bit of a prig, Garda.” She 
turned her face from me as the nurse 
and two servants entered the room. 

Before I drove off I gave a long look 
at the stately lines of the facade. My 
mind recurred to the symbol of disaster. 
In the thickening twilight I seemed to 
perceive the squat form seated on the 
threshold; but the shadows were too 
heavy along the eastern front of Tony 
Delabere’s house for me to make out 
the jewel. 
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The Mystery of the Yucatan Ruins 


HUNTINGTON 
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HE diversions of a chew- 
ing-gum camp are not 
* numerous, especially 1 
the dense forests of 
Quintana Roo, near the 
- center of the peninsula 
of Yucatan. Signor 
Misuela, our considerate host at Esme- 
ralda, named them over: a visit to a lake 
among the hills, a bit of hunting with 
the dogs, a look at a cut stone in the 
forest, a ride through the savanna or 
reedy plain bordering Lake Chichanka- 
nab, and the cutting of a bee-tree. He 
saw that although I was interested in 
them all, the cut stone appealed to me 
most; and as my time was limited he 
thoughtfully offered to send and fetch it. 
That, however, was far from my desire; 
we would ride out the first thing next 
morning and see the stone where it lay. 
In the full light of a tropical morning, 
with the dew stjll on the leaves, we rode 
through the unfelt air of the even-tem- 
pered, shady forest. When the machetes 
if the Mexicans had cleared the dead 
limbs and lianas from the narrow trail 
for a mile or so, we reached the top of a 
small ridge overlooking Lake Chichan- 
kanab. There lay the stone, a little, 
insignificant piece of limestone only a 
foot in diameter, but carefully smoothed 
and squared by human hands. After a 
glance at it I went to the mound close 
by, from which it had clearly fallen, but 
which Signor Miguelo had failed to men- 
tion. He seemed surprised at my inter- 
est in it, but volunteered the information 
that there were hundreds of such mounds 
in the forest. Where? Oh, everywhere; 
he saw them on every hunting trip. 
When one of our attendants had 
chopped away the vines, I found that 
the mound measured about sixty-five 
feet by thirty-five. Clearly there once 
stood here a solid structure in the usual 
style of ancient Yucatan, a series of 





rooms roofed with pointed arches, ending 
in flat capstones instead of keystones 
The stones of both the inner and outer 
sides of the walls were carefully smoothed 
and fitted, and those on the corsers were 
neatly rounded. ‘Twenty feet away lay 
a similar mound, ninety feet by fifty- 
five, and others were located all around. 
Signor Miguelo conducted us to the end 
of this particular group of ruins. We 
followed a winding forest trail made by 
chicleros, or gum-gatherers, on their way 
to find zapote-trees. In spite of under- 
brush so dense that small mounds are 
hidden at a distance of twenty or thirty 
feet, we saw at least twenty-five mounds 
in the space of a scant mile. Manifestly, 
if the vegetation were cleared away, 
hundreds would be in sight. Among 
those that we saw the great majority 
were small structures, probably houses; 
but a few of larger size appear to have 
been temples and sacrificial pyramids. 
The ruins closely resemble those in the 
jungle region farther north, save that 
here in the forest they are smaller and 
less magnificent. All this may perhaps 
seem unimportant, but it raises a great 
question. To-day, as has been shown 
in a previous article, the dampness of 
the forest, its equable temperature, its 
fevers, and its over-exuberant vegetation 
prevent its conquest not only by the 
primitive Indians, but by the Mexicans 
or the Spaniards. Nowhere under sim- 
ilar conditions has any modern race suc- 
ceeded in really overcoming more than 
a few small spots in the tropical forest as 
distinguished from the tropical jungle. 
Yet the ancient Yucatecos, one or two 
thousand years ago, must have cleared 
and cultivated great areas of what is 
now dense forest, not only here in cen- 
tral Yucatan, but in regions farther west 
and south, such as Palenque, with its 


wonderful carvings, in the State of 


Chiapas. 
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A few days after our discovery of the 
ruins of Esmeralda we returned north- 
ward to the railroad. Leaving the train 
at Tekax (lTekash’), we undertook to 
visit some of the well-known ancient 
cities of northern Yucatan, famous for 
their architecture and carving. ' We 
meant to hire mules or horses for a ride 
of five days, ending at Uxmal (Ushmal’), 
one of the three or four most wonderful 
ruins in America. From six o’clock in 
the morning, until nearly noon, Felipe, 
the interpreter, hunted for animals, but 
succeeded in finding only one little horse, 
and that could be hired merely for a sin- 
gle day. In despair we called on the 
jefe politico, or mayor, but all he had to 
say was: “‘ This matter is most difficult. 
Why didn’t you bring a letter? You 
ought to have sent word days ago. | 
will tell the chief of police to make in- 
quiries, but you are in a hurry. What 
can we do? Why didn’t you go to Muna 
or Ticul, where tourists often go?” 

Out on the street once more, we met 
a squint-eyed youth who agreed to drive 
us five miles to Chac-multum in a spring- 
less, two-wheeled farm-cart, for the sum 
of $3.50 Mexican money. Thinking that 
we might be able to get mules at a 
plantation on the road, [ sent the cart 
to the railroad station for our baggage. 
“Don’t forget the hammocks,” was my 
last word to Felipe as they started off; 
and, ‘*Where are the hammocks?” was 
my greeting on his return. “I forgot 
them,” was the answer, which I had 
learned to expect, “but remembered 
them only a block from the station, and 
this stupid driver wouldn’t go back un- 
less | paid fifty cents more.” I stood by 
Felipe as a matter of principle, and the 
driver stood out for an extra fifty cents. 
The deadlock lasted for an hour or more, 
while | wrote several pages of notes, and 
thirty or forty people talked several 
volumes. Then, being ready to go, I 
ordered Felipe to bring up our one 
little horse, on which | purposed to hunt 
for the ruins alone. The sight of active 
preparations for departure so excited the 
recalcitrant driver that he ran off and 
summoned two policemen to arrest me 
for not paying $3.50 according to agree- 
ment. In the heated argument that fol- 
lowed I could not get a hearing at first, 
and in order to stop the clatter of the 


driver | laid a hand on his shoulder—not 
forcibly, but firmly. A great hubbub a: 
once arose, the driver and his sympa 
thizers calling out to the police that | 
had been guilty of violence, and th: 
police seizing me by the arms. [ told 
Felipe to tell the police that it was evi 
dent from their faces that they wer 
intelligent men, that they could see fo: 
themselves that | had not been violent, 
and they could further see that the 
driver was anass. If there was to be any 
further discussion I would talk only with 
the police captain and then with the 
mayor. When I spoke of their intelli- 
gence, they at once became aware of it, 


and drew themselves up with a look of 


conscious superiority as they went off to 
see the captain. That was the last that 
we saw of them. The driver began to 
fear that he would get neither fifty cents 
for driving a block nor $3.50 for driving 
five miles. He was willing to compro- 
mise. He would get the hammocks, but 
on foot, not in the cart. I told Felipe to 
go with him, that there might be no mis- 
take. When they came back I found that 
Felipe, my representative, had walked, 
the driver had kicked his heels in the 
shade, and another youth, his represen- 
tative, had ridden my hired horse and 
carried the hammocks. I paid $3.50; 
nevertheless I am still doubtful as to who 
came out ahead. This siily little incident 
delayed us till 3 p.M., but it gave an in- 
teresting side-light on the character of 
the mestizos, or half-breeds, who form 
the bulk of the townspeople of Yucatan. 

A ride of five miles, fearfully rough in 
the cart, but very pleasant on horseback, 
brought us to Chac-multum, a splendid 
ruin hidden in the jungle. I do not in- 
tend to describe this ruin, or the others 
still more wonderful that I saw during 
the next few days. One finds them 
everywhere in the jungle-covered portion 
of Yucatan, and a considerable number 
are located in the dense forest. No- 
where have I seen ruins which impressed 
me more strongly with a sense of the 
ability of the builders, not even in 
Greece. A colloquial remark inscribed 
in the visitor's book at Uxmal by a 
traveler from New York admirably sums 
up the impression they produce upon 
any one of intelligence: “I think that, 
after all, we are not so smart.” 





























[he intricate patterns carved upon 
scores of temples and palaces vary most 
interestingly. At one extreme are mas- 
sive geometrical designs made of rec- 
tangular stones jutting out from the face 
of lofty walls. Another type consists of 
numerous columns, some small and pure- 
ly ornamental, and others large enough 
\ third type of 
adornment consists of huge stone ser- 
pents, strange forms of bird and beast, 
or distorted human heads set with great 
teeth. The culmination of the ancient 
Yucatecan art is reached in carefully 
mode led busts, like the two heads, lately 
exhumed, which stand side by side at 
Kabah. They are genuine portraits in 
spite of the crudity which impresses one 
at first sight. The plaited hair of these 
two men and the high tiaras are not 
particularly remarkable, although care- 
fully executed, as can be seen in the 
photograph. The thing which rivets at- 
tention is the skilfully modeled features; 
the hooked noses, Jewish in outline, but 
with wider, more tropical nostrils; the 
curved lips, and the sparse, drooping 
mustaches. Before one has time to 
analyze the eyes his attention is diverted 
by the curious chain which in each case 
encircles the left eye, falls down over the 


to form colonnades. 








cheek, and is brought up to the chin. 
From the statues | turned to oul ruide, 
a Maya Indian, and saw the fea- 
tures repeated in brown, living flesh. 


Same 


Our driver also had the same hooked 
nose, wide nostrils, and drooping mus- 
tache. The chief difference was in a 


lesser curvature of the mouth. So well 
did the old masters work a thousand Or, 
ten thousand, years ago that 
although we know nothing of the origin 
or afhnities of the race to which they 
belonged, we can at least affirm that in 
spite of mixture with foreign elements 
their blood still flows in Yucatan. 

The originality, variety, and delicacy 
displayed in the carvings are not the 
only features which make us feel that 
‘“‘we are not so smart.” ‘The abundance, 
size, and solidity of the structures are no 
less remarkable. At Chichenitza, where 
within a radius of twenty-five miles on 
eithet side the re are probably to-day not 
hve thousand people, there once was a 
vast city. Mr. E. H. Thompson, whose 
home has for years been directly among 
the ruins, says that the area of dense 
urban population was at least six miles 
square; that is, it comprised no less than 
thirty-six square miles, while beyond it 
lay extensive suburbs. Such a city, even 


some say, 
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if it had but two families to the acre, 
would have contained fully 230,000 peo- 
ple; whereas all Yucatan to-day has a 
population of only a little over 300,000. 
Chichenitza, however, by no means 
stands alone. Ninety-two ruins are 
known, according to Mr. Thompson, and 
many of them must have been towns of 
large size. Otherwise they could not 
possibly have possessed the wealth and 
surplus labor requisite for the construc- 
tion of temples such as that of Labna, 
375 feet long and three stories high. Yet 
Labna is only one of a score of notable 
ruins lying close together within fifteen 
or twenty miles of Uxmal. 

| dwell on these matters in order to 
emphasize the fact that the ancient Yu- 
catecos were a civilized and prosperous 
race, blessed with a large amount of 
surplus wealth which they could use to 
support the architects, sculptors, paint- 
ers, and engineers who superintended 
the building of the temples and evolved 
the myriads of ideas which were every- 
where brought to fruition. There was 
also wealth to support the thousands 
upon thousands of workmen who quar- 
ried the rock, carried it to the buildings, 


hewed it to the exact dimensions de- 
manded by the plans of the masters, or 
burned the lime with which an army of 
masons cemented the hewn stones. Else- 
where men were toiling to lay smooth, 
paved roads from town to town over thx 
rocky, hillocky plain; while others must 
have been building and repairing the 
innumerable cisterns or reservoirs which 
alone enabled a large population to dwell 
in this riverless, springless land of under- 
ground drainage. Still larger bodies of 
men must have been busily tilling the 
soil. To-day the Indian farmer rarely 
raises more than enough for his imme- 
diate needs, and his wife cannot compre- 
hend the value of grinding to-morrow’s 
corn to-day or yesterday. ‘The present 
hand-to-mouth methods can scarcely 
have prevailed in the past, for then there 


must have been a large surplus supply of 


food, which by barter or taxation was 
available as a store to support the non- 
agricultural artisans and laborers. 
At what time these conditions pre- 
vailed no man can tell. Various authori- 


ties have ascribed to the ruins an age of 


from one to eleven thousand years. 
These figures are based on data derived 
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CARVING ON THE WALL OF A TEMPLE AT KABAH 


from calendar stones preserved in many 
places both in Yucatan and in neighbor- 
ing regions such as Mexico and Guate- 
mala. The stones can be deciphered 
with considerable accuracy, and exact 
dates can be assigned to the construction 
of many buildings. The only trouble is 
that the dates belong to the various local 
eras of the different countries, and no one 
knows when a single one of the eras 
began. This ignorance affords an ample 
held for speculation. There are, how- 
ever, strong reasons for believing that 
the ruins date back a long time before 
the coming of the Spaniards. Two of 
the strongest of these reasons are that 
when the Spaniards came to Yucatan, 
early in the sixteenth century, the 
Mayas, in the first place, were a slow, 
mild, unprogressive people, utterly dif- 
ferent from the wide-awake, progressive 
race which alone could have built the 
ruins; and in the second place they made 
no claim to any knowledge or even any 
tradition as to the origin of the wonder- 
ful structures among which they dwelt. 
Probably the present Mayas are the 
descendants of the builders of the ruins, 
although perhaps largely mixed with 


other invading elements from the north- 
west—that is, from Mexico. By the six- 
teenth century of our era, however, they 
had utterly degenerated from the vigor 
and originality of their ancestors, and 
were apparently much more different 
from them than the modern Greeks are 
from their ancestors in the days of Plato 
and Phidias. The modern Yucateco does 
not begin to have the energy and initia- 
tive of the modern Greek, but I believe 
it is no exaggeration to say that his 
predecessors were the equals of the 
Greeks or any other race so far as real 
achievement 1s concerned. I know that 
this is a sweeping statement, and I shall 
return to it later. Here it is enough to 
point out that the Greeks borrowed 
much of their culture from their neigh- 
bors; the Yucatecos, so far as we can 
learn, had no one from whom to borrow. 
The Greeks had at their command the 
accumulated store of knowledge and of 
tools from half a dozen great nations; 
the Yucatecos had only their own culture 
and their own crude tools to rely on. 
Each of these two nations was great 
because it was full of new ideas. We 
know the ideas of the Greeks not only 
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art of conserving 
water had been lost. 
Such degeneration in 
the most vital of hu- 
man concerns, togeth- 
er with the absence of 
traditions, seems to 
imply a long lapse of 
time since the ruins 
were in their glory. 
Nevertheless, the best 
modern authorities be- 
lieve that the most 
modern ruins were 
built no longer ago 
than the tenth cen- 
tury, while the earliest 
fall well within the 
Christian era. Thus in 
only a thousand or fif- 
teen hundre d years the 
Mayas have utterly 
degenerated. In the 
past they could chal- 
lenge comparison with 
the civilizations of an- 
cient Egypt and As- 
syria or with the My- 
cenezan Greeks. To- 
day they are nothing. 

Whatever may have 
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from their ruins, but from their books. 
Those of the Yucatecos are known only 
from their ruins, and yet those ruins 
show that in art, architecture, and the 
allied crafts brilliant ideas must have 
been numerous. 

Let us consider how far the Mayas of 
the sixteenth century had fallen below 
the state of their predecessors. In a 
count such as Yucatan the water- 
supply ‘s the most vital of all problems. 
[he ancient people were so skilful in 
conserving water in cisterns and other 
artificial reservoirs that they built their 
great cities without reference to the ce- 

tes, or caves, the only natural sup- 
shee At the time of the Conquest, how- 
ever, the Spaniards found all the Mayas 
clustered about the cenotes and entirely 
dependent upon them for water. The 


keystone 


been the date of the 
Yucatecan civiliza- 
tion, there can be no 
doubt of its greatness. 
The measure of a 
nation’s greatness is 
found by dividing its achievements by 
its opportunities. We Americans, ac- 
cording to our own opinion, have 
achieved great things, but in view of our 
opportunities it may be that we have 
been no more successful than the ancient 
Yucatecos. Let us attempt to sum up 
the achievements of that race. In the 
first place they developed a system of 
art and architecture which need not 
shrink from comparison with that of 
Egypt, Assyria, China, or any other 
nation prior to the rise of Greece. Sec- 
ondly, they appear to have developed a 
system of roads which made communi- 
cation much easier than it would be 
to-day except for the railroads. Then 
again they had a highly advanced sys- 
tem of water-supply. In the days be- 


fore the discovery of iron, deep wells 
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could not be dug, and primitive people, 
as we have seen, could live nowhere ex- 
cept close to the deep caverns of the 
Yet the main ruins have noth- 
ing to do with cenotes. They are often 
miles from them, and are located in 
places where the only modern water- 
ipply comes from wells 150 to 250 feet 
dk ep. Another evidence of high achieve- 
ment is found in the size of the cities. 
People who could live in such vast 
ae and could carry on such great 
public works must have had a highly or- 
g alan and effective social and political 
otherwise chaos would have 
reigned. And finally these old Yucatecos 
were on the point of taking one of the 
most momentous steps in human prog- 
ress. They had developed a genuine 
system of hieroglyphics, and were begin- 
ning to evolve real writing—that ts, the 
use of a definite character to represent 
definite sound, instead 
of a character for each 


system, 
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tics had become saturated with features 
peculiar to that particular part of the 
world. At the most the people of Yuca- 
tan cannot have borrowed from other 
nations a tithe as much as is borrowed 
by all modern nations, or even as was 


borrowed by the Greeks. If any race 
ever worked out its own salvation it was 
the ancient Yucatecos. 

Let us turn back now to the other 
factor in the equation of a nation’s great- 
ness—the opportunities which serve as 
the divisor of the achievements. Of the 
outward helps which we modern nations 
deem necessary to great accomplishments 
the Yucatecos had practically none. One 
good thing they had, as we have seen in 
a previous article—a country which is 
capable of raising abundant crops and 
supporting a large population, but which 
will not do this without careful and la- 
borious tillage. Of other natural ad- 





S¢ parate word—a stc p 
which the Chinese, able 
as they are, have never 
t ike n. 

In a word, the an- 
cient Y ucatecos were 
brimful of new ideas; 
and in the last analysis 
ideas are the cause of 
human progress. It is 
possible, to be sure, that 
the seeds of some of 
these ideas, such as 
hieroglyphic writing, 
came originally from 
the eastern hemisphere. 
As to this we have no 
positive evidence, but 
one thing is sure: even 
if certain ideas did come 
originally from other 
sources, they were com- 
pletely assimilated and 
worked over into new 
forms in Yucatan. Be- 
fore they reached the 
stage of development 
recorded in the ruins 
they had been in Yuca- 
tan so long that the 
style of architecture, 











the type of art, and 
many other characteris- 
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vantages, at least of those commonly 
recognized as such, they had almost 
none. We have already emphasized the 
fact that Yucatan had no neighbors from 
whom she could gather suggestiors, or 
who would stimulate her by example or 
immigration. The nearest approach to 
any such thing was in the neighboring 
regions of Central America and Mexico, 
but none of these places equaled Yuca- 
tan, and most of them appear to have 
been her imitators rather than her exam- 
ples. 

Two other matters are even more im- 
portant than the relation of Yucatan to 
her neighbors. ‘These are the complete 
absence of beasts of burden and of iron 
tools in pre-Columbian days. Think how 
the Yucatecos must have toiled in car- 
rying on their backs the stones, mortar, 
and beams of their buildings! Yet this 
did not check their work. They had no 
hesitation in transporting stones eight 
or ten feet long, although this must have 
required laborers by the score. More- 
over, all the food of the people, not mere- 
ly that of the farmers, but that of the 
city people and of the thousands of work- 
men engaged in building the structures 
whose ruins we see, had to be brought in 
on the backs of human animals—a task 
which only a nation full of energy and 
resolution would or could accomplish. 
Yet the absence of beasts of burden, im- 
portant as it was, was a small matter 
compared with the absence of iron. We 
are told sometimes that the ancient 
Americans had tools of hardened copper, 
but this is pure theory. We have never 
found an ounce of such copper, and we 
do not know how it could be made. The 
sole reason for assuming its existence is 
that we do not see how the ancient peo- 
ple could have done such clever work 
without some such material. We fail, 
however, to appreciate the fact that tools 
of obsidian or flint can be made of great 
delicacy by a people who have sufficient 
skill, energy, and patience. In these 
last words we come once more to the crux 
of the whole matter. These clever peo- 
ple, to whom Providence had given 
neither an animal fitted for a 
burden nor yet the happy accident of the 
discovery of the use of iron, nevertheless 
took the crude tools at their command, 
and by the constant application of en- 


beast of 


ergy, and by the steady flow of new and 
original ideas, were able to arrive at a 
stage of civilization which was probably 
higher than that arrived at by any other 
race with no larger opportunities. Their 
achievements undoubtedly fall far be- 
hind those of Greece, and still more, per- 
haps, behind those which modern ma- 
chinery now makes possible; but their 
opportunities were few. They used the 
talents that were given them, and the 
talents were doubled and doubled again. 

This brings us face to face with the 
problem of why this ancient race was 
blessed with such great activity of mind 
and energy of body? No one can solve 
it as yet, for many and diverse factors 
doubtless contributed to the result. All 
that I can do here is to suggest a way 
in which the conditions of life as repre- 
sented in my own particular branch of 
study may have been more favorable in 
early days than at present. Writers on 
Yucatan sometimes suggest that the 
country could not formerly have sup- 
ported so vast a population had not the 
rainfall and the agricultural possibilities 
been greater. Others deny this. They 
say—rightly, | think—that an industri- 
ous and energetic people who had the 
energy and brains to construct wells and 
reservoirs could now cultivate almost 
every foot of Yucatan proper except for 
the numerous spots where the bare rock 
actually comes to the surface. One can 
ride for days over plains of the richest 
soil, deep, soft, and easy to cultivate, but 
nevertheless abandoned to the jungle and 
wild beasts. The reason is largely the 
difficulty of digging wells or building 
reservoirs for water during the dry sea- 
son. The rainfall at Merida, in the dri- 
est portion of Yucatan, averages about 
thirty-two inches per year, falling mostly 
in the months from June to October, 
which period has twenty-four inches. 
This is not a large amount, but it is more 
than the eastern United States gets dur- 
ing the same period, and is sufficient to 
allow good crops of corn to be raised 
almost everywhere. Lack of rainfall 
seems to have nothing to do with the 
present comparative depopulation of Yu- 
catan, as is evident enough from the fact 
that the densest population is found in 
the driest part of the peninsula. In fact, 
as has been pointed out in our previous 
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discussion of the jungle and the forest, a 
small rainfall is a distinct advantage, 
because it prevents the growth of the 
great tropical forest which so effectively 
checks human progress. 

The only kind of climatic change 
that would have a favorable effect in 
stimulating human progress in Yucatan 
would either be one which would increase 
the area of jungle at the expense of for- 
est, and would perhaps make agriculture 
more dificult than now, or one which 
would cause more frequent cold waves. 
\ change which increased the area of 
jungle and made agriculture somewhat 
harder in the regions where it is now 
practised would obviously act as a stimu- 
lant. People would have to work harder 
and take more forethought in order to 
get a living, but they would still find no 
great difficulty, provided they were ener- 
getic. The other kind of change might 
be even more important. Again and 
again I inquired of all sorts of people 
as to the kind of weather during which 
the modern Yucatecos work most vigor- 
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ously. The universal answer was, on 
“fresh” days—which means the coolest 
days that Yucatan ever enjoys. When 
[ put this question to Mr. Thompson, 
he answered it as every one else did, 
and then with characteristic energy went 
out early the next morning to interview 
some of the wise old men whom he 
knows among the Indians. They, too, 
gave the usual answer; and then, think- 
ing it over a little more, they added: 

“Yes, the Mayas work hardest when 
there is a fresh spell, but not just when 
it is raining. The morning after a rain 
is the time. Then the air is cool and 
clear, and the women bake the forti//as 
much more quickly than usual, so that 
we get away to work early.”” Nothing, 
as we have said, is ever prepared to-day 
for to-morrow, and so in the morning 
the men always have to wait until the 
women have ground some corn, mixed 
the batter, and cooked some thin fortillas 
on a flat sheet of iron. Therefore the 
husbands, not being able to depart until 
the day’s supply of bread is ready, take 
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especial note of the speed with which it 
is prepared. Perhaps this may seem a 
trivial matter to mention in connection 
with a great problem like that of the 
cause of the rise and fall of nations; but 
there is surely much importance in a 
thing which the people themselves recog- 
nize as the greatest of stimulants, with 
the exception only of hunger. 

One of the surprises of my journey to 
Mexico and Yucatan was the discovery 
that evidences of climatic changes are 
as abundant there as in regions farther 
north. At Mexico City three different 
kinds of deposits, indicating respectively 
a dry period, a moist one, and again a 
dry one, have been excavated by Pro- 
fessor Boas, of Columbia University, and 
found to contain the remnants of three 
different types of civilization. Farther 
south, in the State of Oaxaca, in lati- 
tude 17° N., great terraces of alluvium 
seem to indicate changes of climate dur- 
ing recent times. And finally the vari- 
ous ruins found in the dense tropical 
forest imply either that the ancient 
Yucatecos were not merely a very clever 
people, but a people more clever and able 
than any existing race, or else that cli- 
matic conditions were drier, so that in 
former days jungle predominated in 
areas now covered by forest. All this 
seems to indicate that formerly the 

earth’s various zones of climate were 
pushed southward, and all the winds 
were strengthened. hus the stormy 


belt which now prevails in the northern 
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United States was pushed toward the 
Southern States, and the belt of deserts 
which in general prevails at about lati- 
tude 30° was pushed down toward the 
equator. Just how the changes worked 
we do not yet know, but apparently they 
caused the jungle of Yucatan to spread 
into areas now occupied by forest, and at 
the same time they much increased the 
number of storms, or “northers,”’ as they 
are commonly called. Such a double 
change would be highly advantageous to 
the development of civilization. In the 
frst place, it would enlarge the area 
within which agriculture is feasible, and 
would make agriculture in all parts of 
the country difhcult enough so that those 
of the primitive inhabitants who were 
not blessed with energy and the power of 
assimilating new ideas would find it im- 
possible to get a living. In the second 
place, it would increase the amount of 
stimulation which is derived from fre- 
quent changes of temperature and other 
climatic conditions. ‘These two favor- 
able conditions, working together, may 
well have helped toward making the Yu- 
catecos of long ago a highly inventive, 
industrious, and progressive race. Other 
factors were no doubt also involved, and 
will some day come to light. If we could 
picture to ourselves the exact conditions 
under which the ancient people of Yu- 
catan rose to a place among the great 
races of the world, we should have the 
key to a momentous question: the cause 
of the rise and fall of nations. 
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| DON T WANT ANY STEP*LADDER, 


The Confidential Doll Insurance Co. 


BY VALE 


SHE apple-tree grew on 
4) the inside of the hedge; 
© but one great limb ex- 
4 tended far out over the 

: boundary. Sophronia 
sue Henrietta, who cher- 
eae aE) ished a more or less 
secret passion for climbing trees, and 
Katherine Clancy, who was indifferent 
to such delights, were well out toward 
the extremity of this bough when the 
mishap occurred. 

Whether or not they were at this 
moment trespassing upon the grounds 
of the young man in the wheel-chair is 

question for lawyers to decide. The 
court would probably hold that, if they 
were engaged in garnering the fruit of 
the tree—the apples were now about the 
size of hickory-nuts—they were clearly 
within their rights. When the young 
man in the wheel-chair suddenly ap- 
peared below, however, Sophronia suf- 
fered such a twinge of conscience as to 
relax her hold on Katherine Clancy, who 
straightway tumbled to the cement walk 








DOWNIE 


beneath, alighting firmly upon her head, 
which was shattered into bits. This was 
trespass, and no mistake. An action 
would surely lie before any justice in 
civilization. No interpretation that you 
can put upon law will exonerate one who 
deliberately dives into his or her neigh- 
bor’s stone walk, littering his well-kept 
preserves with china shards and sawdust. 

Sophronia, who appreciated this to 
the full, was terribly frightened. 

“Hello! what’s that?” cried the young 
man, stopping his chariot in time to 
avoid running over the remains of Kath- 
erine Clancy. Then, as he glanced up- 
ward, he called, “‘Hold on tight, girlie, 
until I get you a step-ladder.” 

“1 don’t want any step-ladder,” re- 
plied Sophronia, tearfully. 

“Yes you do want a step-ladder,” 
averred the young man. “You want a 
step-ladder the worst way. You just 
stick where you are for about one min- 
ute. Hi, Bill!” 

Bill proved to be an elderly man who 
smoked a corncob pipe, wore a cap and 





warn? 
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a gray jersey, and carried a rake. He 
appeared with great deliberation from 
behind a clump of shrubs and was or- 
dered to go and bring a step-ladder—a 
high one. 

The young man’s sympathy was 
frankly expressed and obviously genuine. 

“What a beautiful doll!” (How did 
he know it?) “It’s too bad she got 
broken. What’s her name?” 

“ Katherine Clancy.” 

“For relatives, | suppose—an aunt, 
perhaps?” 

“Katherine’s my aunt. Clancy’s the 
cook.” 

“Ah, yes. I understand. They will 
be all cut up when they hear the news. 
But never mind. I| wouldn’t be too sad 
about it, if | were you, for it’s just pos- 
sible that Kate can be mended. There’s 
a bottle of glue in the library and a box 
of paints. I'd like to bet that I can fix 
her up as good as new. We'll see, any- 
how, when Bill gets back with that 
ladder. He has to go around to the 
stable for it; but it won’t take him more 
than an hour or two and we can talk 
while he is gone. Wonderful chap, Bill. 
Marvelously quick and active for a man 
a hundred and seventeen years old. He 
used to be a famous baseball - player. 
Almost always got to first base on a 
home-run hit.”’ 

Sophronia’s terror dissolved rapidly, 
and by the time the gardener got back 
with the step-ladder she was quite will- 
ing to descend upon the alien soil. Bill 
and the young man held the ladder while 
she backed down calmly and in good 
order. 

In a secluded corner of the grounds 
there was a rustic belvedere overlooking 
a fountain. On one side the steps at the 
entrance had been replaced by a sloping 
gangway, which the young man ap- 
proached at such a furious speed that 
his chair safely cleared the ascent, com- 
ing to rest in the cool shelter of the 
summer-house. A rustic table in the 
middle was littered with books and 
magazines. The young man invited 
Sophronia to be seated on a_ bench 
and sent the gardener for the glue and 
paints. He then deposited the remains 
of Katherine Clancy —he had carried 
the smaller pieces in his cap—on the 
edge of the table. 


“My name is Chalmers Craik,” ex- 
plained the young man, “‘and my right 
there is none to dispute. I tell you this, 
now, so that there may be no questionin 
any of my decisions later on. When 
tell you that the tall, gray-haired lady 
who lives up in the house sets an excel- 
lent example by calling me ‘Chal,’ you 
will know better than ever to say Mr. 
Craik.’ From the fountain all round to 
the road I am lord of the fowl and the 
brute. There aren’t any fowls except 
the robins and the sparrows, and I’ve 
never been able to make up my mind 
whether Bill fits into the brute classifica- 
tion or not; but in any case, I’m lord of 
him. What’s your name?” 

Sophronia told her life story. It was 
explicit enough, except that she failed 
to mention any brothers. Craik soon 
learned that she had none. Also that 
her father, as far as she knew, had never 
figured prominently in athletics. He 
had, perhaps, once played baseball in an 
amateur way. Sophronia herself had 
never gone in for broad-jumping, ham- 
mer or discus throwing, shot-putting, 
pole-vaulting, or the hurdles. She was 
enthusiastically sure, however, that she 
could run. 

Craik was vastly pleased. He sur- 
veyed Sophronia with an appraising eye 
—her white stockings, although not in 
the best of condition, were well filled— 
and ventured a corroborative dictum. 
Indeed, he was so keen to put the matter 
to the test that he organized a field meet, 
immediately upon the return of Bill with 
the bottle of glue and the paints, and 
the rehabilitation of Katherine Clancy 
had to be deferred for the moment. 

They adjourned to a_ neighboring 
stretch of greensward, between two oak- 
trees about one hundred yards apart. 
The bitter protests of the gardener were 
disregarded, and he was entered forth- 
with, under the title of “The Chicago 
Cannon-Ball,” to run a hundred yards 
against “The Cincinnati Sylph,” the 
odds being three to one on the latter. 

Craik, having placed the contestants, 
rolled off to the terminal mark and 
pulled a stop-watch out of his pocket. 

At the drop of a handkerchief they 
were off, Sophronia shrieking with glee, 
her curls flying behind. She skimmed 
light as a shadow over the grass, follow- 
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ed by the eager eyes of Chalmers Craik, 
who bit his lip and smiled wistfully. 

\s to the “Chicago Cannon-Ball,”’ he, 
having failed to observe a protruding 
root of one of the oak - trees, came 
to utter grief. He picked himself up 
and went off, grumbling over the sec- 
ond-place prize—a dollar—generously 
awarded by the 
master of cere- 
monies. 

‘Seventeen and 
two-fifths sec- 
onds,” said Craik. 
“That’s very 
good, Sophie; | 


never made it in 
less than ten and 
a half, myself, and 
I used to be some- 
thing of a runner 
until I fell off a 
horse about three 
months ago and 
hurt my leg. Let 
me tell you, by the 


wav that legs are BILL WAS MARVELOUSLY 
pe alee: "tint QUICK AND ACTIVE FOR 
a greatinstitution. HIS YEARS 


You never realize 

it until you hap- 

pen to get one put out of commis- 
sion. 

Craik and Sophronia spent the re- 
mainder of the afternoon over the resus- 
citation of Katherine Clancy. Their 
labors were in vain. They did manage 
to reconstruct a part of her face, with 
the aid of the glue; but there were so 
many cracks that she looked like a rail- 
road map when they got through. Worst 
of all, some of her pieces were lost and 
a good deal of sawdust had been effused. 

“T’m afraid it’s no go,” sighed Craik. 

Sophronia looked distressed. 

“T mean she’ll always be more or less 
of an invalid,” explained the young man, 
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desirous of softening his harsh verdict. 
“She ought to spend about six months 
in a bureau drawer.” 

Sophronia brushed away a tear. 

“I’m not allowed to play with Anna- 
bel Lee,” she said. 

“Who is Annabel Lee?” 

**She’s my other doll—the one Uncle 















kd gave me at Christmas. She can talk 
and go to sleep and everything; but 
I’m not allowed to take her out of the 
house. Mamma said | mustn’t after 
Tacks Ticks got drowned in the cistern.” 

Craik leaned back in his chair. 

“*How many dolls have you had since 
Christmas?” he asked. 

Sophronia counted them on her fin- 
gers. There were three, in addition to 
lacks Ticks and Katherine Clancy, and 
they had all gone the way of the world 

tragically, violently, sorrowfully, but 
never in their beds. 

“Whew! the mortality is high,” said 
the young man. He had once spent a 
school vacation in his father’s insurance 
office. “I should think a doll made of 
cloth, or gutta-percha—”’ 

“| don’t like rag dolls.” 

“Of course you’ ve got to take children 
as you find them.” 

“T love Annabel Lee best of any doll 
| ever had.” 

“Ah, yes! And to have her wrested 
from your arms by a cruel grandparent, 
that is too much. But why don’t you 
insure her against accident?—then your 
mother would certainly let you take her 
out.” 

Sophronia was plainly puzzled. 

** Did you never hear about the Conf- 
dential Doll Insurance Company? But, 
no, of course you haven’t, for it was only 
organized very recently. Well, I’m its 
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president. It means a lot to be president 
of a company of that kind at nineteen, 
let me tell you; for this isn’t any ordi- 
nary concern. It’s a fre, accident, and 
life insurance company, all in one.” 

“IT don’t believe | quite understand,” 
said Sophronia, wistfully. 

“Simple as A B C,” said Craik. “ You 
pay a premium of, say, one cent a day 
to the Confidential Doll Insurance Com- 
pany—that’s me—and if anything hap- 
pens to Annabel Lee the company buys 
you a new doll just as beautiful as the 
deceased. It’s a fine, philanthropic insti- 
tution, don’t you think so?” 

“But | couldn’t pay every day,” 
wailed Sophie, “for lots and lots of days 


HE SHUT HIS EYES GAMBLY AND WAITED 





| haven’t any pennies, even to buy 
candy with.” 

The president of the Confidential Doll 
Insurance Company knitted his youthful 
brow in thought. 

“Pie would be better, anyhow,” he 
said, at length. “If you could steal—| 
mean obtain from the cook, every day, 
a nice piece of pie or cake with thick, 
thick icing on it, that would do.” 

“*But we don’t have pie or cake every 
day. And Clancy’s cross as a bear when 
she catches me taking things out of the 
pantry. Isn’t there some other way you 
could insure my dolly?” 

“Of course you've got to pay some- 
thing.” 

Sophie was very thought- 
ful. 

“IT might give you a su- 
gar-plum-sticker,” she ven- 
tured, gravely hesitant. 

“It sounds good. What 
is it?” 

“Don’t you know?” 

“| never saw one in my 
life.” 

“Daddy always gives me 
one for bringing him his 
slippers.” 

“Keeps them always in 
his pockets, does he?” 

“No-o. Aren’t you fun- 
ny! You couldn’t put them 
in your pocket. Shut your 
eyes.” 

A ray of comprehension 
illumined the darkened in- 
tellect of Mr. Craik. He 
began to suspect that he 
knew what a sugar-plum- 
sticker was, and he flushed 


nineteen is not commonly 
fond of kissing girls of nine, 
whatever his feelings may 
be toward those of his own 
age or older. Nevertheless, 
he shut his eyes gamely and 
waited. Sophie, maintain- 
ing a portentous silence, 
climbed up on the bench 


the chair. The next mo- 
ment her warm lips were 
pressed tightly against his 
own. 


slightly, for the youth of 





and leaned over the arm of 
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He caught her in his arms, as he 
opened his eyes, to keep her from knock- 
ing against his hurt leg, laughing wryly. 
He wondered whether the youngster 
would notice his blushes. 

“So that’s a sugar-plum-sticker, is it?” 

“Ves. Don’t you like them?” 

“Sure. They’re fine.” 

“T thought you'd like them. Daddy 
does. So does mamma. And I’m to 
pay you one every day so my dolly 
won't get broken?” 

“Well, not necessarily every day; say 
once or twice a week.” 

“But I can pay every day just as well 
as not. You see sugar-plum-stickers 
just keep making all the time and you 
might as well give them away. It’s no 
trouble at all, and much easier than the 
pie or pennies. 

The Confidential Doll Insurance Com- 
pany could see no reason for declining 
this generous offer on the part of its first 
patron, and the bargain Was so con- 
cluded. 

The next morning Craik, clad in white 
flannels and a golf cap, took his morning 
spin about the grounds and wound up 
in the belvedere. Bill fetched him an 
armful of books and magazines, which 
he had hardly glanced at before So- 
phronia arrived, bearing in her arms 
the precious form of Annabel Lee. Her 
mother had obviously been impressed 
with the strength and responsibility of 
the Confidential Doll Insurance Com- 
pany. Sophronia was angelically clean, 
Save for a flake of honied toast on her 
left cheek. Her curls were under excel- 
lent control and her frock was stiff and 
spotless. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Craik, “the cruel 
grandmother has relented! What did 
you tell her?” 

“IT told mamma we were going to 
insure Annabel Lee so nothing couldn’t 
happen to her.” 

“What did she say to that?” 

““Mamma said ‘Fiddlesticks,’ and my 
papa just laughed.” 

“Oh, indeed,” commented Mr. Craik, 
raising his brows. ‘They said ‘Fiddle- 
sticks,’ did they?” 

“Yes. Then I whispered to mamma 
that you wanted to see my dolly and she 
said | might bring her, but to be very, 
very careful.” 
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‘Your mamma is very kind,” said the 
young man, his good humor quite re- 
stored. “It simply means that she 
doesn’t understand the value of protec- 
tion in the Confidential Doll Insurance 
Company. Some time we'll explain. 
Meanwhile let us proceed to execute the 
policy at once. Not a moment is to be 
lost. Who can tell what may happen in 
an hour? Annabel might fall into the 
fountain, to be devoured by the fero- 
cious gold-fish. She might catch a chill, 
or tumble out of a tree. Also, that 
crumb might get knocked off.” 

Craik squared himself up to the rustic 
table and assumed a grave and judicial 
attitude. He motioned Sophronia to a 
chair opposite. Then he wrote some- 
thing on a pad before him with a foun- 
tain-pen, and began asking questions. 

How old was Annabel? Had she ever 
had measles? Scarlatina? Mumps? 
Whooping-cough? Was she naturally a 
good-tempered child? Was she fond of 
climbing trees? Any leaning toward 
looking into cisterns? 

These and numerous queries being 
answered in a satisfactory manner, the 
document was signed, sealed, and deliv- 
ered by the president of the company to 
Sophronia, with the recommendation 
that she file it, for safe keeping, in the 
interior of a hollow tree near at hand. 

One sugar-plum-sticker and the flake 
of toast were now formally trarsferred 
to the president of the company, who 
exhibited slightly less embarrassment 
than on the day before. 

From that hour Annabel Lee seemed 
to bear a charmed life. She fell from 
trees and lit unharmed on the soft, green 
turf. She took part in field meets and 
never got so much as a sprained ankle. 
She dropped into the fountain and 
alighted neatly on a dry lily-pad. The 
gold-fish came and examined one dainty 
slipper, which hung down in the water, 
but made no attempt to do her any 
harm. 

Sophie became a firm believer in the 
value of accident insurance, without 
understanding in the least what it 
meant. It was, to her, a thing entirely 
supernatural, and her faith was implicit. 
She came, at length, to believe that no 
harm could possibly befall Annabel Lee, 
and she paid the stipulated premium 
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them and they liked 
him. It turned out 
that Sophie’s father 

his name was Hollins 

had, after all, once 
played half-back on a 
college football team 
and he was vastly in- 
terested in the world 
of sport. Craik prom- 
ised to enter him for 
the “440” againsc the 
Chicago Cannon-Ball 
at their next meet. 

In August the Hol- 
lins family went to a 
lake in Canada for a 
vacation. They asked 
Craik to come along, 
and, having nothing 
to do but let his leg get 
stronger, he accepted. 
They had a cottage on 
the shore of the lake, 
a couple of canoes and 
skiffs, and a little sail- 
boat. Hollins was fond 
of sailing. So, for the 
matter of that, were 
Craik, Sophie, and An- 
nabel Lee. Mrs. Hol- 
lins and the baby pre- 
ferred to stay on dry 
land. 


CRAIK SWAM TO THE FLOATING WEEDS It will be divined 


with the utmost promptness and regu- 
larity. If a daily payment was missed 
Craik received two sugar-plum-stickers 
next day, and in the interim Sophie re- 
mained in cold terror for her darling. 
Craik explained, with care, that an oc- 
casional lapse of this kind would not 
vitiate the force of the policy. 

One day the president of the Confi- 
dential Doll Insurance Company got out 
of his chair and walked across the bel- 
vedere. Soon he was able to take his 
morning rounds on foot, with the aid of a 
cane, and Sophie to lean upon when he 
went up or down stairs. This happy 
state of affairs having arrived, he lost no 
time in calling on the grandmother and 
grandfather of Annabel Lee and the late 
lamented Katherine Clancy. He liked 


that there is a painful 

passage to be gotten 

over here, and as little 
time as possible ought to be spent 
in giving the distressing facts. An- 
nabel Lee was lying on the deck of 
the Swallow one day when skipper Hol- 
lins went suddenly about. The boat 
heeled far over to the reverse tack and 
the ill-starred Annabel rolled into the 
lake. It may have been that she was 
stuffed with a non-buoyant variety of 
sawdust, or perhaps the mechanism that 
opened and shut her eyes was fatally 
heavy. Whatever the explanation, the 
fact was that she sank. 

Sophie screamed and rushed to the 
gunwale. Craik let go the jib and caught 
her in time to prevent her following over 
the side. Then he slipped off his shoes 
and coat and dropped into the water, 
disregarding Hollins’s objurgations. 
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“The water isn’t over eight or ten feet 
deep,” he sang out. “I can easily find 
it. Where would you say she dropped 
it?” 

“Tust this side that bunch of weeds. 
Sophie, stop your blubbering and get 
hold of that jib.” 

Craik swam to the floating weeds, 
lifted himself suddenly a foot out of the 
water, and then sank from sight. He 
came up about a minute later, red-faced 
and dripping. 

“Didn't get her that time,” he called, 
and went down again. He was gone 
longer than before, but came up empty- 
handed. Craik swam toward the boat 
and Hollins gave him a hand over the 
side. 

“Got a sort of cramp in my game 
leg,” he said, ‘‘or I'd 
have another whirl at 
it. Don’t cry, kid. 
We'll get you another 
one prettier than An- 
nabel, | promise.” 

Sophie sniffed and, 
turning her back, re- 
garded the horizon 
over the port bow. 

“You'll be lucky if 
you don’t catch a 
cold,” grumbled the 
skipper. ‘Better slip 
into that coat-sweater 
and we'll tack over to 
the landing so you can 
change your clothes. 
Sophie, stop that 
noise!”’ 

When they reached 
the landing Sophie dis- 
appeared. She did not 
come in for lunch and 
she was not visible at 
dinner-time. Next 

morning, when Craik 
cornered her and tried 
to get her out for a 
canoeride, she burst in- 
totearsand fled. The 
president of the Con- 
fidential Doll Insur- 
ance Company, anx- 
ious as he was to pay 
all losses in full, was 
nonplussed. _ Hollins 
was angry. Mrs. Hol- 
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lins advised them both to let Sophie 
alone for a day or two. 

“But [I’ve got to make it up with her 
right now; for, you know, I’ve got to 
leave to-morrow and | may not see 
her again before Christmas,” protested 
Craik. “She seems to blame me, in 
some way, for the accident, and I can’t 
understand it. Won’t you try to get her 
to forgive me for whatever it 1s I’ve 
done? I think she will when you tell 
her I’ve got to go home in the morning.” 

“Til ery,” said Mrs. Hollins. “i con- 
fess | don’t understand the child myself. 
She seemed inordinately fond of that 
doll, and that’s the only explanation | 
can think of.” 

She was as good as her word; but 
gentle persuasion, calm reasoning, stern 


HAVE ANY MORE DOLLS” 
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command were alike useless. Sophie 
retired to her pine-walled boudoir and 
steadfastly demied the light of her coun- 
tenance to the melancholy Craik, who 
at length departed to the railroad sta- 
tion, on a motor-boat, sadly puzzled. 

It had occurred to nobody, appar- 
ently, to consider that a very serious and 
jarring experience had come to Sophie. 
She had, of a sudden, been totally de- 
prived of her faith in mankind. Craik, 
whom she idolized, had deceived her. 
He had insured her dolly, the dolly had, 
nevertheless, been drowned. 

When he reached Toronto the dis- 
credited Craik bought the finest doll he 
could find and despatched it by post to 
the lake. It was received two days later 
by Sophie’s mother, who took it out of 
the box and delivered it to the girl. 

The erstwhile fond mother of Annabel 
Lee, Katherine Clancy, and Tacks Ticks 
lifted her pretty chin in the air and 
turned away with quivering lip. 

“| hate it,” she said. ‘And I hate 
him. And I’m never going to have any 
more dolls.” 


It is aphoristic that time softens re- 
sentment. The vacation of Sophie’s 
father lasted two weeks longer, and 
there is no case on record of a normal, 
healthy girl of nine cherishing anger in 
her heart for more than two days. 
Sophie was a very normal and healthy 
girl. Hence by the time skipper Hollins 
and mother and the baby were turning 
homeward she had secretly made up 
her mind to forgive Chal for deceiving 
her. The wound was not exactly healed; 
but most of the inflammation was gone. 

No sooner, therefore, were the Hollins 
family once more established among 
familiar scenes than Sophie slipped 
through a hole in the hedge to look for 
the president of the defunct and dis- 
credited Confidential Doll Insurance 
Compzny. He was not visible about the 
grounds, and Sophie went into the house. 
She presently came across the gray- 
haired lady, his mother, who told her 
that Chal was not at home. He had gone 
to New Haven, Connecticut, to college, 
and would be gone several months. 

Sophie looked so woebegone that the 
lady kissed her and asked her if she 
wouldn’t like a piece of devil’s cake. 
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The girl dried her eyes and said she 
would 

Six weeks later Mr. Hollins received 
an advantageous offer from a concern in 
Los Angeles, which he could not well re- 
fuse. He immediately decided to remove 
thither with his family, and that is how 
Sophie and Chalmers Craik were lost 
out of each other’s lives for ten rather 
busy and more or less uneventful years. 


A bronzed mining-engineer, just back 
from two years’ work in the Ural Moun- 
tains, paused in New York one August 
day to decide whether he should go on 
home or go swimming. He had a slight 
limp—his left leg was a trifle stiff—but 
he was an expert swimmer and fond of 
the sport. Furthermore, the weather 

was hot and the Atlantic very inviting. 
On the other hand, there was small in- 
ducement to go back to the big stone 
house in the Middle-Western city which 
had once been his home. The lady, his 
mother, was no longer there. There was 
nobody there, in fact, but the gold-fish 
in the fountain—now probably all dead 
—and Bill, who would be, let’s see, one 
hundred and twenty-seven years old. 
In truth, Chalmers Craik came suddenly 
to the realization that there was nobody 
anywhere in America who would care 
two straws-—certainly not more than 
three—if he took the next steamer back 
to Russia. It was not a pleasant thought. 

He decided to go swimming; so he 
purchased a blue woolen bathing-suit 
and a white coat-sweater and went down 
to the seashore. He put up at a good 
hotel, on the board-walk, and went 
straight into the water. For a week he 
excited a good deal of interest on account 
of the circumstance that his face and 
arms seemed to have been at the sea- 
shore all summer, be'ng thoroughly 
tanned, while his legs and feet resem- 
bled those of the ordinary new arrival 
at the beach. Inasmuch as he spent 
most of his time on the sands, this in- 
congruity was quickly removed. 

He spent a good deal of time on the 
beach, reading magazines in a steamer- 
chair, under a big umbrella, and com- 
muning with himself. There was nobody 
else, of course, to commune with. If he 
cut his chin while taking his morning 
shave, he sometimes swore; and he had 
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) Spe ak to the waiter, 
f course, when ordering 
s meals in the restau- 
int; beyond that he 
irely had an opportu- 
ty of hearing his own 
ice. 

One day, while sitting 
his chair, he noticed a 
rl, or young woman, 
ie bathing-suit 
nd a red cap. This 
as out of the ordinary 
or Craik, since he sel- 


would not have re- 
marked this one, if she 
had not been running a 
race ovel the sands with 
a tow-he aded youngster 


and there some- 
thing about the way she 
threw back her head 
and laughed over her 
shoulder at the boy, as 
she ran, that stirred the 
murky depths of recol- 
lection. Certainly he 
had seen that girl be- 
fore, somewhere. He 
watched her for half 
an hour, thinking hard, THI 
but could not remember. 
Anyhow, she was a re- 
markably pretty, wholesome - looking 
girl, and he wished he knew her 

Next day he saw her again with the 
boy—she was stopping at the next hotel 
up the walk from his, he discovered 
and the impression was even stronger. 


was 


He racked his brain for a clue to her 
identity, but found none. He might 
h: ive gone Cc lose r and eave sd roppe -d, 


when she was talking to the boy, or fol- 
lowed her to the hotel and pumped the 
clerk, but, somehow, he didn’t feel quite 
willing to do either of these things. 

It was nearly a week later—he hadn’t 
seen her again in the mean time—that he 
was swimming around outside of a float, 
when an accident occurred. A boy fell 
out of a skiff. Craik’s attention was 
called to the occurrence by a hubbub on 
the beach and the sight of a guard jump- 
ing down off his high stool and pushing 
off in a boat. Craik, borne to the crest 
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GUARD RELIEVED HIM OF HIS CHARGE 


of a Wave, looked seaw ard and descried 
an empty skiff not more than fifty yards 
away. He struck back rapidly and, 
moment later, was able to distinguish a 
sobbing call for help. 

The boy could swim a little; but he 
was panic-stricken, and the big waves 
breaking over him had almost strangled 
him. Craik reached the lad just in time 
to grab a handful of tow hair and pre- 
vent the youth beneath it from sinking 
finally into the cold depths of the At- 
lantic. 

By that time the empty skiff had 
drifted out of reach; so he twisted his 
fingers into the collar of the boy’s jersey 
and started for the float, arriving there 
in due time without mishap. The guard 
relieved him of his charge and inquired 
his name. Craik said he couldn’t re- 
member just what it was, and couldn’t 


offer him a card because he didn’t have 
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one with him. He got into the guard’s 
boat, however, and was pulled back to 
shore, where he saw the boy, apparently 
no worse for his ducking, delivered into 
the arms of the girl in the blue bathing- 
suit and red cap. Everybody on the 
beach came and stared at Craik as he 
slunk off to his hotel; but he was so 
busy with a new and curious idea that 
he did not notice. He knitted his brows 
and pondered. What connection was 
there between his pulling the tow-headed 
youth out of the Atlantic and something 
that had happened years ago on a lake 
in Canada? In the present case he had 
rescued a live and kicking boy; in the 
other he had failed to rescue an unfortu- 
nate doll. 

Obviously there was no connection, 
except that the girl in the blue bathing- 
suit was unquestionably Sophie Hollins! 

Craik dined late that evening. He 
was just finishing his coffee when the 
head clerk came to his table. 

“You are the gentleman who pulled 





BOBBY ASKED HIS PRESERVER IF HE KNEW THE AUSTRALIAN CRAWL 






a boy out of the water this afterno: 
aren't you?” inquired the clerk. 

“Confidentially, | am,” admit 
Craik. 

“A lady, the boy’s sister, wishes to s 
you. She’s waiting.” 

Craik got up, buttoned his dinn 
coat, unbuttoned it again, and follow: 
the clerk. 

He would never have recognized t} 
stately damsel who came toward the: 
as Sophie. In truth, a cold wave 
doubt now passed over him; but it wa 
instantly relieved by the girl herself. 

“My name is Hollins,” she said, “and 
I wanted to thank you for saving Bobby, 
my brother. The guard did not knovy 
your name, but he said you were stop 
ping here, so | came and inquired. I’m 
a pretty good detective. Don’t you 
think so?”’ she smiled. 

* Both pretty and good,” replied 
Craik, gravely, being now once mor 
sure of his ground. The girl seemed a 
little startled by this compliment. How- 
ever, she had a duty 
to perform and_ she 
proceeded to do it. 

“My mother is stop- 
ping at the Cold- 
ham, just next door, 
and she also wants to 
thank you. Bobby’s 
in bed, of course, 
though he seems per- 
fectly well to me, and 
she does not wish to 
leave him. Could 
you ‘af 

“Certainly. We'll 
go right over.” 

Craik talked affably 
of many things, but 
neglected to mention 
his name. 

The Hollins family 
occupied a suite of 
three rooms on the 
fourth floor of theCold- 
ham House. Craik was 
ushered into the little 
sitting - room, over- 
looking the sea, and 
there Mrs. Hollins 
presently joined them. 
She clasped his hands, 
with tears in her eyes, 
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1d thanked him, broken- 

She insisted on taking 

m into the bedroom, 

here Bobby Hollins, look- 
ng as bright and chipper 

a boy could well be, 
at up and bashfully ex- 
tended a sun-browned paw. 
Craik laughingly advised 
him to stay inside the ropes 
for the future, and to be 

areful about sneaking off 
to sea in an open boat when 
the surf was running strong. 

Bobby promised, and, in 
turn, asked his preserver if he 
knew the Australian crawl. 
Craik said he had a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of it 
and promised to teach the 
boy all he knew. 

Re tiring once more to the 
parlor, he was left alone with 
Sophie. What a lovely wom- 
an she had grown to be! 

‘I suppose you think 
that we women are silly 
rt reatures,” she said. 

“Not at all,” replied 
Craik. 

“T don’t know what we 
are to do with him.” 

“Bobby?” 

“Yes. He’s so venture- 
some.” 

Craik affe cte d to conside r 
the problem. ‘Why don’t 
you insure him?” 

“Insure?” Suphie was 


plainly puzzled. Wua 


“Yes. I realize, of course, 
that not many companies 
wish to insure boys of his age. But 
I know of one that does. “It is not 
very well known. In fact, it has done 
very little business in the last ten years. 
[ am, as you might guess, its presi- 
dent, and we shall be very glad to 
insure your brother. The premium is a 
very small one and is payable daily. 
The name is the Confidential Doll In- 
surance Company.” 

Sophie turned slowly and gazed at 
Craik. Her blue eyes widened; her face 
paled, then crimsoned. She was almost 
the Sophie of long ago—yvet not the same 
Sophie, as Craik was made aware by the 
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tingling of his veins at the sight of her 
womanly loveliness. 

“Chal!” she cried. ‘“‘Is it? It can’t 
be—Chalmers Craik ’ 

“Tl wondered if you would remember ”’ 

“Oh, Chal! Of course | remembered. 
Do you think | could ever forget how 
hateful I was about that doll? Ive 
wondered and wondered where you were 
and hoped | might meet you again, some 
day, to try to make amends. Now I’m 
under greater debt than ever.” 


It was not long after this that she 
canceled the obligation in full. 
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Writing English 





BY HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 

Assistant Professor of English in Yale University 
%fb- 2 EEDS, not words,” isa der if the quite surprising keennéss of 
et c | I £ ess 





wo platitude—a flat state- 
- ment w hich por cat the 
§ facts of the case to an 
| average, and calls that 
truth. It is absurd to 
we &) imply, as does this old 
truism, that we may never judge a man 
by his words. Words are often the most 
convenient indices of education, of cul- 
tivation, and of intellectual power. And 
what is more, a man’s speech, a man’s 
writing, when properly interpreted, may 
sometimes measure the potentialities of 
the mind more thoroughly, more accu- 
rately than the deeds which environment, 
opportunity, luck permit. It is hard 
enough to take the intellectual measure 
even of the makers of history by their 
acts, so rapidly does the apparent value 
of their accomplishments vary with 
changing conceptions of what is and 
what is not worth doing. It is infinitely 


more difficult to judge in advance of 


youths just going out into the world by 
what they do. Their words, which re- 
veal what they are thinking, and how 
they are thinking, give almost the only 
vision of their minds; and “by their 
words ye shall know them” becomes 
not a perversion, but an adaptation of 
the old text. Would you judge of a boy 
just graduated entirely by the acts he 
had performed in college? If you did, 
you would make some profound and 
illuminating mistakes. 

This explains, | think, why parents, 
and teachers, and college presidents, and 
even undergraduates, are exercised over 
the study of writing English—which is, 
after all, just the study of the proper 
putting together of words. They may 
believe, all of them, that their concern 
is merely for the results of the power to 
write well; the ability to compose a 
good letter, to speak forcibly on occa- 
sion, to offer the amount of literacy 
required for most “jobs.” But I won- 


their interest is not due to another caus¢ 
I wonder if they do not feel—perhaps 
unconsciously—that words indicate the 
man; that the power to write well shows 
intellect, and measures, if not its pro 
fundity, at least the stage of its develop- 
ment. We fasten on the defects of the 
letters written by undergraduates, on 
their faltering speeches, on their con- 
fused examination papers, as something 
significant, ominous, worthy even of 
comment in the press. And we are, | 
believe, perfectly mght. Speech and 
writing, if you get them in fair samples, 

indicate the extent and the value of 
a college education far better than a 
degree. 

It is this conviction which, pressing 
upon the schools and colleges, has caused 
such a flood of courses and text-books, 
such an expenditure of time, energy, and 
money in the teaching of composition, 
so many ardent hopes of accomplish- 
ment, so much bitter disappointment at 
relative failure. I do not know how 
many are directly or indirectly teaching 
the writing of English in America per- 
haps some tens of thousands; the imagi- 

nation falters at the thought of how 
many are trying to learn it. Thus the 
parent, conscious of this enormous en- 
deavor and the convictions which in- 
spire it, is somewhat appalled to hear 
the critics without the colleges maintain- 
ing that we are not teaching good writ- 
ing, and the critics within protesting 
that good writing cannot be taught! 

It is with the teachers, the adminis- 
trators, the theorists on education, but 
most of all the teachers, that the respon- 
sibility for the alleged failure of this 
great project to endow the college 
graduate with adequate powers of ex- 
pression—must be sought. But these 
guardians of expression are divided, 
like the German Reichstag, into many 
groups, of which four are chief. 
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WRITING 


There is first the great party of the 
Know- Nothings, who plan and teach 
with no opinion whatsoever as to the 
ends of their teaching. Under the con- 
ditions of human nature and current 
financial rewards for the work, this 
party is inevitably large; but it counts 
for nothing except inertia. There is 
next the respectable and efficient cohort 
of the Do-Nothings, who believe that 
vood writing and speaking are natural 
emanations from culture, as health from 
exercise, or clouds from the sea. They 
would cultivate the mind of the under- 
craduate, and let expression take care 
of itself. They do not believe in teach- 
ing English Composition. Next are the 
Formalists, who hold up a dictionary in 
one hand, the rules of rhetoric in anoth- 
er, and say, learn these, and good writing 
and good speaking shail be added unto 
you. The Formalists have weakened in 
late years. There have been desertions 
to the Do-Nothings, for the work of 
grinding rules into unwilling minds is 
hard, and it is far easier to adopt a policy 
of laissez-faire. But there have been far 
more desertions into a party which I 
shall call, for want of a better name, 
the Optimists. The Optimists believe 
that in teaching to write and speak the 
\merican college is accepting its most 
significant if not its greatest duty. They 
believe that we must understand what 
causes good writing, in order to teach 
it; and that for the average under- 
graduate writing must be taught. 

The best way to approach this grand 
battle-ground of educational policies is 
by the very practical fashion of pretend- 
ing (if pretense is necessary) that you 
have a son (or a daughter) ready for 
college. What does he need, what must 
he have in a writing way, in a speaking 
way, when he has passed through all 
the education you see fit to give him? 
What should he possess of such ability 
to satisfy the world and himself? Facts, 
ideas, and imagination, to put it roughly, 
make up the substance of expression. 
Facts he must be able to present clearly 
and faithfully; ideas he must be able 
to present clearly and comprehensively; 
his imagination he will need to express 
when his nature demands it. And for 
all these needs he must be able to use 
knowingly the words which study and 
Vou. CXXVIII.—No. 767.—97 
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experience will feed to him. He must 
be able to combine these words effec- 
tively in order to express the thoughts 
of which he is capable. And _ these 
thoughts he must work out along lines 
of logical, reasonable development, so 
that what he says or writes will have an 
end and attain it. In addition, if he 
is imaginative—and who is not—he 
should know the color and fire of words, 
the power of rhythm and harmony over 
the emotions, the qualities of speech 
whose secret will enable him to mold 
language to his personality and perhaps 
achieve a style. This he should know; 
the other powers he must have, or stop 
short of his full efficiency. 

Alas, we all know that the undergrad- 
uate, in the mass, fails often to attain 
even to the power of logical, accurate 
statement, whether of facts or ideas. 
It is true that most of the charges 
against him are to a greater or less 
degree irrelevant. Weighty indictments 
of his powers of expression are based 
upon bad spelling: a sign, it is true, of 
slovenliness, an indication of a lack of 
thoroughness which goes deeper than 
the misplacing of letters, but not in itself 
a proof of inability to express. Great 
writers have often misspelled; and the 
letters our capable business men write 
when the stenographer fails to come 
back after lunch are by no means im- 
peccable. Other accusations refer to a 
childish vagueness of expression—due to 
the fact that the American undergradu- 
ate is often a child intellectually rather 
than to any defects in composition per 
se. But it is a waste of time to deny 
that he writes, if not badly, at least not 
so clearly, so correctly, so intelligently 
as we expect. The question is, why. 

It would be a comfort to blame it all 
on the schools; and indeed they must 
take some blame, not only because 
they deserve it, but also to enlighten 
those critics of the college who never 
consider the kind of gram which comes 
into our hoppers. The readers of college 
entrance papers could tell a mournful 
story of how the candidates for our 
freshmen classes write. Here, for an 
instance, is a paragraph intended to 
prove that the writer had a command of 
simple English, correct in sentence struc- 
ture, spelling, capitali ation, and punc- 
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tuation. The subject is “The Value of 
Organized Athletics in Schools”; not an 
abstruse one, or too academic: 


If fellows are out in the open and take 
athletics say at a certain time every-day; 
These fellows are in good health and allert 
in their lessons. while those who take no 
exercise are logy and soft. Orginized ath- 
letics in a school bring the former, while if a 
school has no athletics every-thing goes more 
or less slipshod, and the fellows are more 
liable to get into trouble, because they are 
nervious from having nothing to do. 


This is a little below the average of 
the papers rejected for entrance to col- 
lege. It is not a fair sample of what the 
schools can do; but it is a very fair 
sample of what they often do not do. 
It was not written by a foreigner, nor, 
1 judge, by a son of illiterate parents, 
since it came from an expensive Eastern 
preparatory school. The reader, mark- 
ing with some heat a failure for the essay 
from which this paragraph is extracted, 
would not complain of * writer's pau- 
city of ideas. His ideas are not below 
the average of his age. He would keep 
his wrath for the broken, distorted sen- 
tences, the silly spelling, the lack (which 
would appear in the whole composition) 
of even a rudimentary construction to 
carry the thought. Spelling, the finda- 
mentals of punctuation, and the com- 
pacting of a sentence must be taught in 
the schools, or it is too late. It is too 
late to cure diseases of these members 
in college. They can be abated; but 
again and again they will break out. 
It is the school’s business to teach them; 
and the weary reader sees in this un- 
happy specimen but a dark and definite 
manifestation of a widespread slovenli- 
ness in secondary education; a lack of 
thoroughness which appears not only in 
the failures, but also, though in less 
measure, among the better writers, 
whose work is too good in other respects 
not to be reluctantly passed. 

Again, it would be easy to blame 
much of the slipshod writing of the 
undergraduate upon the standards set 
by the grown-ups outside the colleges. 
Editors can tell of the endless editing 
which contributions, even from writers 
supposed to be professional, will some- 
times require. And when such a sen- 
tence as the following slips through, and 


begins an article in a well-known, high|, 
respectable magazine, we can only sa, 
“If gold rust, what will iron do”: 


Yes the Rot—and with a very big R—in 
sport: for that, thanks to an overdone and 
too belauded a Professionalism by a larg: 
section of the pandering press, is what it ha 
got to. 


Again, any business man could produc: 
from his files a collection of letters fu! 
of phrasing so vague and inconsequen- 
tial that only his business instincts and 
knowledge of the situation enabled him 
to interpret it. Any lawyer could giv: 
numberless instances where an inability 
to write clear and simple English ha: 
caused litigation without end. Indeed, 
the bar is largely supported by errors in 
English composition! And as for con- 
versation conducted—I will not say with 
pedantical correctness, for that is not an 
ideal, but with accuracy and transpar 
ency of thought—listen to the talk about 
you! 

However, it is the business of th 
colleges to improve all that; and though 
it is not easy to develop in youth vir- 
tues which are more admired than prac- 
tised by maturity, let us assume that 
they should succeed in turning out 
writers of satisfactory ability, even with 
these handicaps, and look deeper for the 
cause of their relative failure. 

The chief cause of the prevalent inade- 
quacy of expression among our under- 
graduates is patent, and its effects are 
by no means limited to America, as 
complaints from France and from Eng- 
land prove. The mob—the many- 
headed, the many-mouthed, figured in 
the past by poets as dumb, or, at best, an 
read. cette: thing of brutish noises sig- 
nifying speech—is acquiring education 
and learning how to express it. Hun- 
dreds of thousands whose ancestors 
never read, and seldom talked except of 
the simpler needs of life, are doing th 
talking and the writing which their large 
share in the transaction of the world’s 
business demands. Indeed, democracy 
requires not only that the illiterate shall 
learn to read and write in the narrowe! 
sense of the words, but also that the 
relatively literate must seek with their 
growing intellectuality a more perfect 
power of expression. And it is precisely 
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from the classes only relatively literate 
chose for whom in the past there has 
been no opportunity, and no need, to 
become highly educated—that the bulk 
of our college students to-day are com- 
ing, the bulk of the students in the 
endowed institutions of the East as well 
as in the newer State universities of the 
West. The typical undergraduate is no 
longer the son of a lawyer or a clergy- 
man, with an intellectual background 
behind him. 

There is plenty of grumbling among 
college faculties, and in certain news- 
papers, over this state of affairs. In 
reality, of course, it is the opportunity 
of the American colleges. Let the mo- 
tives be what they may, the simple fact 
that so many American parents wish to 
give their children more education than 
they themselves were blessed with is a 
condition so favorable for those who 
believe that in the long run only intelli- 
gence can keep our civilization on the 
path of real progress, that one expects 
to hear congratulations instead of wails 
from the college campuses. 

Nevertheless, we pay for our oppor- 
tunity, and we must expect to pay. 
The thousands of intellectual immi- 
grants, ill-supplied with means of prog- 
ress, indefinite of aim, unaware of their 
opportunities, who land every Septem- 
ber at the college gates, constitute a 
weighty burden, a terrible responsibility. 
And the burden rests upon no one 
with more crushing weight than upon 
the unfortunate teacher of composition. 
That these entering immigrants cannot 
write well is a symptom of their mental 
rawness. It is to be expected. But 
thanks to che methods of slipshod, ambi- 
tious America, the schools have passed 
them on still shaky in the first steps of 
accurate writing—spelling, punctuation, 
sentence structure, and the use of words. 
Thanks to the failure of America to 
demand thoroughness in anything but 
athletics and business, they are blind to 
the need of thoroughness in expression. 
And thanks to the inescapable difficulty 
of accurate writing, they resist the at- 
tempt to make them thorough, with 
the youthful mind’s instinctive rebellion 
agaiust work. Nevertheless, whatever 
the cost, they must learn if they are to 
become educated in any practical and 
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efficient sense; the immigrants espe- 
cially must learn, since they come from 
environments where accurate expression 
has not been practised—often has not 
been needed—and go to a future where 
it will be required of them. Not even 
the Do-Nothing school denies the ne- 
cessity that the undergraduate should 
learn to write well. But how? 

The Know-Nothing school proposes 
no ultimate solution, and knows none, 
unless faithfully teaching what they are 
told to teach, and accepting the sweat 
and burden of the day, with few of its 
rewards, be not in its blind way a better 
solution than to dodge the responsi- 
bility altogether. 

The Formalists labor over precept 
and _ principle—disciplining, command- 
ing, threatening—feeling more grief over 
one letter lost, or one comma mishan- 
dled, than joy over the most spirited of 
incorrect effusions. They turn out sulky 
youths who nevertheless have learned 
something. 

The Do-Nothings propose a solution 
which is engaging, logical—and insufh- 
cient. They are the philosophers and 
the esthetes among teachers, who see, 
what the Formalists miss, that he who 
thinks well will in the long run write as 
he should. Their especial horror is of 
the compulsory theme, extracted from un- 
willing and idealess minds. Their rem- 
edy for all ills of speech and pen is: 
teach, not writing and speaking, but 
thinking; give, not rules and principles, 
but materials for thought. And above 
all, do not force college students to 
study composition. The Do-Nothing 
school has almost enough truth on its 
side to be right. It has more truth, in 
fact, than its principles permit it to 
make use of. 

The umpire in this contest—who is 
the parent with a son ready for college 
—should note, however, two pervading 
fallacies in this laissez-faire theory of 
writing English. The first belongs to 
the party of the right among the Do- 
Nothings—the older teachers who come 
from the generation which sent only 
picked men to college; the second to the 
party of the left—the younger men who 
are distressed by the toil, the waste, the 
stupidity which accompany so much 
work in composition, 
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The older men attack the attempt to 
teach boys to make literature. ‘Their 
hatred of the cheap, the banal, and the 
false in literature which has been ma- 
chine-made by men who have learned 
to express finely what is not worth 
expressing at all, leads them to distrust 
the teaching of English composition. 
They condemn, however, a method of 
teaching which long since withered un- 
der their scorn. The aim of the college 
course in composition to-day is not the 
making of literature, but writing; not 
the production of imaginative master- 
pieces, but the orderly arrangement of 
thought in words. Through no foresight 
of our own, but thanks to the pressure 
of our immigrants upon us, we have 
ceased teaching “eloquence” and “ rhet- 
oric,’ and have taken upon curselves 
the humbler task of helping the thinking 
mind to find words and a form of expres- 
sion as quickly, as easily, above all as 
simply, as possible. The old teacher of 
rhetoric aspired to make Burkes, Popes, 
or De Quinceys. We are content if our 
students become the masters rather than 
the servants of their prose. 

The party of the left presents a more 
frontal attack upon the teaching of the 
writing of English. Show the under- 
graduate how to think, they say; fill his 
mind with knowledge, and his pen will 
find the way. Ah, but there is the 
fallacy! Why not help him to find the 
way—as in Latin, or surveying, or Eng- 
lish literature. The way in composition 
can be taught, as in these other sub- 
jects. Writing, like skating, or sailing a 
ship, has its especial methods, its espe- 
cial technique, even as it has its especial 

medium, words, and the larger unities 
of expression. The laws which govern 
it are simple. They are always in inti- 
mate connection with the thought be- 
hind, and worthless without it, but they 
can be taught. Ask any effective teacher 
of composition to show you what he 
has done time and again for the fresh- 
men whose sprawling thought he has 
helped to form into coherent and unifed 
expression. And do not be deceived by 
analogies drawn from our colleges of the 
mid-nineteenth century, where compo- 
sition was not taught, and men wrote 
well; or from the English universities, 
where the same conditions are said (with 


dissenting voices) to exist. In the first 

place, they had no immigrant problem 
in the mid-century, nor have in Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. In the second, th 
rigorous translation back and forward 
between the classics and the mother- 
tongue, now obsolete in America, but 
still a requisite for an English universit) 
training, provides a drill in accuracy) 
of language whose efficiency is not to !: 
despised. 

The student must express his intellec- 
tual gains even as he absorbs them, o: 
the crystallization of knowledge into 
personal thought will be checked at th: 
beginning. The boy must be able 
say what he knows, or write what h« 
knows, or he does not know it. And i: 
is as important to help him express as 
to help him absorb. The teachers in 
other departments must aid in this task 
or we fail; but where the whole duty 
of making expression keep pace with 
thought and with life is given to them, 
they will be forced either to overload, or 
to neglect all but the little arcs which 
bound their subjects. And since they 
are specialists in other fields, and so 
neglect that technique of writing which 
in itself is a special study, their task 
when they accept it, is hard, and thei: 
labor, when it is forced upon them, too 
often ineffective. Composition must be 
taught where college education proceeds 
—that is the truth of the matter; and 
if not taught directly, then indirectly, 
with pain and with waste. 

The school of the Optimists ap- 
proaches this question of writing Eng- 
lish with self-criticism and with a full 
realization of the difficulties, and of the 
tentative nature of the methods now in 
use, but with confidence as to the possi- 
bility of ultimate success. In order to 
be an Optimist in composition you must 
have some stirrings of democracy in 
your veins. You must be interested in 
the need of the average man to shape 
his writing into a useful tool which will 
serve his purposes, whether in the min- 
istry or the soap business. This is the 
utilitarian end of writing English. And 
you must be interested in developing 
his powers of self-expression, even when 
convinced that no great soul is longing 
for utterance, but only a commonplace 
human mind — like your own — which 
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will be eased by powers of writing and 
of speech. It 1s here that composition 
is of service to the imagination, and 
incidentally to culture; and I should 
speak more largely of this service if 
there were space in this essay to bring 
forward all the aspects of college compo- 
sition. It is the personal end of writing 
English. If the average man turns out 
to be a superman with mighty purposes 
ahead, or he has a great soul seeking 
utterance, he will have far less need of 
your assistance; but you can aid him, 
nevertheless, and your aid will count as 
never before, and will be your greatest 
personal reward, though no greater ser- 
vice to the community than the count- 
less hours spent upon the minds of the 
multitude. 

In order to be an Optimist it is still 
more important for you to understand 
that writing English well depends first 
upon intellectual grasp, and second upon 
technical skill, and always upon both. 
As for the first, your boy, if you are the 
parent of an undergraduate, is under- 
going a curious experience in college. 
Against his head a dozen teachers are 
discharging round after round of infor- 
mation. Sometimes they miss; some- 
times the shots glance off; sometimes 
the charge sinks in. And his brain is 
undergoing less obvious assaults. He is 
like the core of soft iron in an electro- 
magnet upon which invisible influences 
are constantly beating. His teachers 
are harassing his mind with methods of 
thinking: the historical method; the 
experimental method of science; the in- 
terpretative method of literature. Un- 
fortunately, the charges of information 
too often lodge higgledy-piggledy, like 
bird-shot in a sign-board; and the waves 
of influences make an impression which 
is too often incoherent and confused. If 
the historians really taught the youth 
to think historically from the beginning, 
and the scientists really taught him to 
think scientifically from the beginning, 
and he could apply his new methods of 
thought to the expression of his own 
emotions, experiences, life, then the 
teacher of composition might confine 
himself to the second of his duties, and 
teach only that technique which makes 
writing to uncoil itself as easily and as 
vividly as a necklace of matched and 
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harmonious stones. In the University 
of Utopia we shall leave the organization 
of thought to the other departments, 
and have plenty left to do; but we are 
not yet in Utopia. 

At present, the teacher of composition 
stands like a sentry at the gates of 
knowledge, challenging all who come out 
speaking random words and thoughts; 
asking, “Have you thought it out?” 

‘Have you thought it out clearly?” 
“Can you put your conclusions into 
adequate words?’ And if the answers 
are unsatisfactory, he must proceed to 
teach that orderly, logical development 
of thought from cause to effect which 
underlies all provinces of knowledge, and 
reaches well into the unmapped terri- 
tories of the imagination. But even in 
Utopia composition must remain the 
testing-ground of education, though we 
shall hope for more satisfactory answers 
to our challenges. And even in Utopia, 
where the undergraduate perfects his 
thinking while acquiring his facts, it will 
be the duty of the teacher of writing to 
help him to apply his intellectual pow- 
ers to his experiences, his emotions, his 
imagination, in short, to self-expression. 
And there will still remain the technique 
of writing. 

Theoretically, when the undergradu- 
ate has assembled his thoughts he is 
ready and competent to write them, but 
practically he is neither entirely ready 
nor usually entirely competent. It is 
one thing to assemble an automobile; it 
is another thing to run it. The tech- 
nique of writing is not nearly so inter- 
esting as the subject and the thought of 
writing; just as the method of riding a 
horse ts not nearly so interesting as the 
tide itself. And yet when you consider 
it as a means to an end, as a subtle, 
elastic, and infinitely useful craft, the 
method of writing is not uninteresting 
even to those who have to learn and not 
to teach it. The technique of composi- 
tion has to do with words. We are most 
of us inapt with words; even when ideas 
begin to come plentifully they too often 
remain vague, shapeless, ineffective for 
want of words to name them. And 
words can be taught; not merely the 
words themselves, but their power, their 
suggestiveness, their rightness or wrong- 
ness for the meanings sought. The 
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technique of writing has to do with sen- 
tences. Good thinking makes good sen- 
tences, but the sentence must be flexible 
if it is to ease the thought. We can 
learn its elasticity, we can practise the 
flow of clauses, until the wooden declara- 
tion which leaves half unexpressed gives 
place to a fluent and accurate transcript 
of the mind, form fitting substance as the 
vase the water within it. This tech- 
nique has to do with paragraphs. The 
critic knows how few even among our 
professional writers master their para- 
graphs. It is not a dead, fixed form that 
is to be sought. It is rather a flexible 
development, which grows beneath the 
readers eye until the thought is opened 
with vigor and with truth. It is inter- 
esting to search in the paragraph of an 
ineffective editorial, or article, or theme, 
for the sentence which embodies the 
thought; to find it dropped like a tur- 
key’s egg where the first opportunity 
raed or hidden by the rank growth of 
comment and reflection about it. Such 
research is illuminating for those who do 
not believe in the teaching of composi- 
tion; and if it begins at home, so much 
the better. And finally, the technique of 
writing has to do with the whole, 
whether sonnet, or business letter, or 
report to a board of directors. How to 
lead one thought into another; how to 
exclude the irrelevant; how to weigh 
upon that which is important; how to 
hold together the whole structure so 
that the subject, all the subject, and 
nothing but the subject, shall be laid 
before the reader: this requires good 
thinking, but good thinking without 
technical skill is like a strong arm in tcn- 
nis without facility in the strokes. 

The programme I have cutlined is 
simpler in theory than in practice. In 
practice, it is easier to discover the dis- 
order than the thought which it con- 
fiises; in practice, technical skill must 
be forced upon undergraduates unaccus- 
tomed to thoroughness, in a country 
that in no department of life, except 
perhaps business, has hitherto been 
compelled to value technique. Even 
the optimist grows pessimistic some- 
times in teaching composition. 

And yet in the teaching of English 
the results are perhaps more evident 
than elsewhere in the whole range of 


college work. It is wonderful to see 
what can be accomplished by an enthu- 
siast in the sport of transmuting brain 
into words. When the teacher seeks for 

his material in the active interests of th 

student—whether athletics or engineer- 

ing or literature or catching trout— 
when he stirs on the finer interests, draw- 

ing off, as it were, the cream into words, 

the results are convincing. Writing is 

one of the most fascinating, most engag- 

ing of pursuits for the man with a 

craving to grasp the reality about him 

and name it in words. And even for 
the undergraduate, whose imagination is 
just developing, and whose brain pro- 
tests against logical thought, it can be 
made as interesting as it is useful. 

The teaching of English Composition 
in this country is a vast industry in 
which thousands of workmen are em- 
ployed, and in which a million or so 
young minds are invested. I do not 
wish to take it too seriously. There are 
many accomplishments more important 
for the welfare of the race. And yet, if 
it be true that maturity of intellect is 
never attained without that clearness 
and accuracy of thinking which can be 
made to show itself in good writing, then 
the failure of the undergraduate to write 
well is serious, and the struggle to make 
him write better worthy of the attention 
of those who have children to be edu- 
cated. I do not think that success in 
this struggle will come through the pol- 
icy of laissez-faire. All undergradu- 
ates profit by organized help in their 
writing; many require it. I do not 
think that success will come by a pedan- 
tical insistence upon correctness in form 
without regard to the sense. Squeezing 
unwilling words from indifferent minds 
may be discipline; it certainly is not 
teaching. I think that success will come 
only to the teacher who is a middleman 
between thought and expression, valuing 
both. When we succeed in making the 
bulk of our undergraduates really think; 
when we can inspire them with a modi- 
cum of that passion for truth in words 
which is the moving force of the good 
writer; when the schools help us and the 
outside world demands and supports 
efficiency in diction; then we shall carry 
through the programme of the Opti- 
mists. 
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The Crosbys’ Rest Cure 


BY ELIZABETH JORDAN 


BeHAT you need,” an- 
nounced Dr. Hackett 
with severe conviction, 
“is to get away from 
all this.” 

se He waved his hand 

A Pes as he spoke, including 
in the wide arc it described his patient's 
home, her family, even the little town 
whose fairest residence street could be 
seen through the windows of the Cros- 
bys’ living-room. Mrs. Jack Crosby re- 

garded him with tired eyes, in which a 
tint gleam of humor flickered for an 
instant and then died out. 

“That’s the way Jack talks,” she 
murmured, wearily. “One would think, 
to listen to you both, that I had only to 
stroll through the gate and away to 
some haven of peace. Whereas—”’ 

‘“‘Whereas!”’ interrupted the doctor, 

rudely. “Oh, I know all about your 
‘whereas.’ You're thinking of your 
confounded clubs and your confounded 
visitors and your confounded engage- 
ments—” 

“And my confounded husband and 
home,” suggested Mrs. Crosby, with 
helpful intent. 

“And your confounded husband and 
home,” ended the doctor with entire 
seriousness. ‘“‘And you're forgetting 
that if you let your present nervous con- 
dition continue the time will come when 
you won’t be able to do anything for any 
of them, whether you’re here or not. [ 
tell you frankly, Mrs. Crosby, you have 
a nervous system that you can’t afford 
to tamper with. A few weeks of absolute 
change, absolute rest, absolute freedom 
from strain of any kind, will make you 
over. Then you can come back here and 
wear yourself out again if you want to. 
But if you go on a little longer as you 
are—well, | won’t answer for the conse- 
quences.” 

His patient was impressed, and showed 
it. She was normally a superbly healthy 


woman, athletic, of unusual mental and 
physical activity, bearing easily on her 
splendid shoulders the countless burdens 
her friends and townspeople laid there. 
Few, except her husband and her physi- 
cian, realized how great had been the 
strain of the constant demanc's upon 
her, and she had not admitted, even to 
them, the sick fear she was experiencing 
now, when, for the first time in her life, 
she found her strength and nervous force 
failing her. Something of the confession, 
however, was in her eyes and voice as 
she spoke. 

“T’m going to be very careful,” she 
promised, “‘ but I don’t want to go away. 
If you will let me stay at home I’ll get a 
trained nurse, go to bed, and remain 
there till you say I may get up. That’s 
all you ask, isn’t it?” 

The doctor shook his head. 

“Won't do,” he said, tersely. “And 
you know exactly why. The whole town 
would be on the door-step inquiring for 
you every morning, the telephone bell 
would ring all day long, and you would 
be thinking of a thousand things you 
ought to get up and do.” 

Mrs. Crosby closed her eyes. “I 
wouldn’t if I could help it,” she mur- 
mured. ‘“‘That’s the one thing I can’t 
bear. The mere thought of anything I 
ought to do makes me want to shriek.” 

“Aha!” The doctor leaped upon the 
admission like a cat upon a mouse, 
caught it, and shook it before her. “You 
see!’ he exclaimed. ‘“‘That’s the begin- 
ning. It’s nature’s signal to get off the 
track before the engine runs you down.” 

“Yet you're suggesting the most rad- 
ical act of all,” Mrs. Crosby told him, 
plaintively. “To get up and go away— 
why, it’s an appalling thing to do! it 
would take me weeks to get ready—and 
think of the work!. That makes me 
want to shriek right now.” 

She had tried to speak lightly, but her 
voice came with a sharp edge between 
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her set teeth. She closed her eyes again 
and turned restlessly on the divan where 
she lay, keeping her face to the wall, as 
if to shut from her physical and mental 
vision the images that crowded upon 
them. 

Dr. Hackett nodded to himself as he 
looked at her, but for a moment he said 
nothing, giving her time to pull herself 
together. Casually, during t interval, 
his eyes took in the mass of mail, opened 
and unopened, that lay on the table be- 
side her: the card-catalogue, the elo- 
quent engagement-book, the note-pads 
and pencils ready for action—all the 
accessories which furnish the desk of a 
busy and systematic worker. When he 
spoke again his voice had changed from 
he brisk professional tone of a few mo- 
ments before to one of friendly sym- 
pathy. 

“1 know,” he said; “I know all about 
it. And there are just two wise courses 
open to you. One is to go to a good 
sanatorium—”’ 

“Never!” interjected Mrs. Crosby, 
with decision. 

“The other,” continued the doctor, 
ignoring the interruption, “‘is to get on 
board some slow ship and go to Europe.” 

Mrs. Crosby opened one eye. 

“Take Jack with you,” added Dr. 
Hackett. “It’s almost the end of June. 
He ought to be able to get away now, 
and he needs a rest cure almost as much 
as you do.” 

Mrs. Crosby opened the other eye. 
“Do you know, * isn’t a bad idea,” 
she said, slowly. 

“It’s the best idea life could offer you 
at this moment,” announced the doctor. 
“Noticed anything unusual about Jack 
lately?” he added, portentously. 

Mrs. Crosby rose on one elbow. 
“No,” she said quickly. “Do you mean 
that he’s ill?” 

The doctor, his effect secured, has- 
tened to reassure her. 

“Not ill, yet,” he told her, “but ready 
to be. Nervous, almost irritable, quite 
unlike himself. Left alone, he’d be 
where you are in the fall.” 

His patient sat up and planted firmly 
on the floor two well-shod feet. 

“We'll go,” she said, with character- 
istic decision. ‘‘When do you think 
we'd better start?” 


“To-morrow,” he told her, promptly. 

Mrs. Crosby gasped, then laughed. 

“Why not this afternoon?” she asked. 
She had already taken from the table a 
pad and pencil which lay there. Tapping 
the pencil against her teeth, she mused, 
her eyes on space, her brain busy with 
details. 

“TI can close the house and send 
Bridget and Katie home for a vacation,” 
she reflected aloud. “‘Mrs. Tyrrell can 
take my work on the library board, and 
there won’t be another meeting of the 
Lady Managers of the Mizpah Home 
till October, so I needn’t think of that. 
_— Jackson might take my Bird 

a 


“Of course.” Dr. Hackett ruthlessly 
interrupted these practical meditations. 
“The main thing I want to impress on 
you is that you and Crosby must not 
try to do a whole summer’s work before 
you go away. That’s the danger. The 
town will try to make you, and you’re 
both capable of putting on double press- 
ure to clear the decks. Don’t you do it. 
Can you sail in a week?” 

Mrs. Crosby thought they could. She 
spoke absently, her mind still occupied 
with the preliminaries of the voyage. 
The doctor picked up a copy of a New 
York newspaper that lay on the table, 
and ran intent eyes down the shipping 
news. 

“There’s a line that goes from New 
York to the head of the Adriatic,” he 
explained. “Takes two weeks to do 
it. A patient of mine tried it last 
spring and was made over by it. The 
steamer puts her hands in her jacket 
pockets, as it were, and loafs across 
the sea, stopping at Algiers and Naples, 
and other Mediterranean ports. Sailing 
by the southern route, the voyage is 
prettv sure to be smooth, and at this 
season you're not likely to have more 
than fifty or sixty first-cabin passengers. 
The next good boat goes—let me see 

es, here it is—a week from to-morrow. 
Til drop into Crosby’s office and tell 
him to get tickets.” 

He left Mis. Crosby prostrate before 
her engagement-book, and sought her 
husband in his down-town office. Mr. 
Crosby was working under his usual high 
pressure, but he promptly dropped ev- 
erything to hear the report of his wife’s 
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“WHAT YOU NEED,” ANNOUNCED DR. HACKETT, “1S TO GET AWAY FROM ALL THIS 


condition. The doctor gave it to him 
fully, ending with a terse outline of his 
European plan, and throwing in a few 
of the arguments he had found so effec- 
tual with his patient. 

“It’s a long voyage for her, or a break- 
down,” he said. “And she won’t go 
without you.” 

Jack Crosby, like his wife, was a per- 
son of prompt decision. 

“All right,” he said; “‘that settles it. 
We'll go.” 

He took a quick turn around his office, 
his hands deep in his pockets, his brow 
corrugated, then abruptly decided to 
unbosom himself to this sympathetic 
friend. 

“Tt’s this damned town that has got 
on her nerves,” he began, irritably, “and 
the people in it. Why, Hackett, I don’t 
believe a woman in Warrensville buys 
a hat without asking my wife’s advice. 
She’s in at all their births, deaths, and 
marriages; she tells them how to furnish 


their homes and how to cultivate their 


Vou. CXXVIII.—No 


767.—98 





minds; she helps them in their spiritual 
crises, and is the life of their dinner- 
parties. They think because she hasn’t 
any children she can mother the whole 
city, but they’re killing her among 
them, confound them, and it’s got to be 
stopped.” 

“Oh, well”’—the doctor, having gained 
his ends, was philosophical—* they’ re as 
hard on you as on her. It’s the price 
you both have to pay for being the most 
popular citizens in Warrensville. They 
work you to death—but deep in your 
heart, old man, you like it. When you 
come right down to it, there’s nothing 
much finer for a man and woman to do 
than to be the moving forces of their 
community.” 

Crosby frowned. He was tired and 
nervous, and very sure he didn’t like 
it at all. 

“The town’s all right,” he conceded. 
“And of course the people in it don’t 
realize that they're on our shoulders 
morning, noon, and night. Lord! but it 
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will be good to get away from them for a 
bit! I feel rested by the mere thought 
of it.” 

He shook his big shoulders and 
laughed as if he felt a weight drop off 
them. “It will make Helen over,” he 
added, “‘to feel that for a few weeks, at 
least, she won’t have to see a Warrens- 
ville face. I can’t stay away long, 
though,” he ended, guardedly. 

“Six weeks will do it,” the doctor told 
him. “Go and come back on the same 
line. That will give you four weeks on 
shipboard. Spend a fortnight on the 
other side in some quiet place that Mrs. 
Crosby loves. She’ll come back a differ- 
ent woman.” 

“Don’t want her a different woman,” 
insisted her husband, loyally. “ But I'll 
wire to the line to-day.” 

The news that the Crosbys were going 
to Europe was discussed at every table 
in Warrensville that night. It was not 
exactly startling; the Crosbys had gone 
to Europe several times before. But 
Warrensville always felt lost without the 
popular and splendidly executive cou- 
ple, and dozens of Warrensville’s de- 
voted citizens called Mrs. Crosby on the 
telephone to tell her so. She spent the 
greater part of that evening and the 
next morning at the receiver listening to 
such assurances. To these most of her 
friends added the usual and conventional 
aspiration, ““I wish we were going with 
you,” to which Mrs. Crosby mechan- 
ically made the inevitable reply, “I 
wish you were 

At dinner ei following evening Mrs. 
Herbert Tyrrell, an associate of Mrs. 
Crosby on the board of Warrensville’s 
public library, addressed her husband 
with the light of determination in her 
eye. 

“Bert,” she began, “the Crosbys are 
going to Europe next week, and they 
want us to go with them. Don’t you 
think we can?” 

Mr. Tyrrell reflected. He was a man 
whose mind moved slowly. 

“Why, I don’t know,” he said. 
“When did it come up? I lunched with 
Crosby to-day, and he didn’t say any- 
thing about wanting us.” 

“Helen and I arranged that,” his wife 
told him. ‘‘When I ‘called her on the 
telephone, she said she wished we could 


go too. Can’t we? It ought to be ea 
for you to get away as late as this. Ar 
you know you need the change.” 

Mr. Tyrrell promised to think abo 
it. He liked the C rosbys. The prospe 
of a European jaunt in their compan 
was rather eahilarsting By breakfas: 
time the following morning he had pron 
ised to go, and five minutes after tha 
decision Mrs. Tyrrell was giving Mrs 
Crosby the joyful tidings over the tek 
phone. The receiver fell from the lat- 
ter’s lax hand as she listened, but ten 
years of social experience in a most ex 
acting town did not go for nothing 
Despite the mental chaos of the moment, 
she succeeded in making the convention- 
ally delighted responses. Suddenly an- 
other voice, young, sharp, excited, cut 
into the conversation. 

“Mrs. Crosby,” it called. “Central, 
please, please, clear the wire. Is this 
Mrs. Crosby? Oh, Mrs. Crosby, just 
think! Papa says I may go to Europe 
with you and Mr. Crosby, since you're 
good enough to ask me. I told him what 
you said yesterday, about wishing | 
could go, and he says I can stay in 
Vienna for the winter and study music, 
if you'll look after me till we get there. 
Isn’t it glorious?” 

Mrs. Crosby faintly assured Agnes 
Jackson that it was indeed glorious. 

“T can’t hear you!” cried Agnes. 

“There’s something wrong with the wire.” 

Mrs. Crosby rallied and spoke in 
firmer tones. She had been counting on 
Agnes to take her Bird Class while she 
was away, but that dream was over now. 
She dropped on a chair, took her head 
in her hands, and tried to think of some 
way out of her predicament—for it was 
a predicament, real and serious. Both 
Agnes and the Tyrrells were charming 


neighbors, and she was really fond of 


them, but she had had enough of neigh- 
bors for the time. It seemed to her that 
her one wish in life was to get away from 
neighbors. While she sat silent, facing 
her problem, her tortured mind seeking 
and rejecting various solutions of it, the 
bell rang and her friend Mrs. aaepee 


Bradley was ushered into the room. One 


look at her beaming face made Mrs. 
Crosby’s heart sink. 

“My dear,” gurgled Mrs. Bradley, ‘ 
can go!” 
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‘Go? Where?” 

ered herself the question, though she 
the answer all too well. 

Why, to Europe, of course, w ith you 


| Jack,” cried Mrs. Bradley. ‘Caspar 


leave, but 
urged me to 
and I simply 
ped at the 
ince. I won't 
he least trou- 

” she added 

irriedly, ob- 

rving, even in 

r joyful excite- 
nent, a certain 
inresponse in 
er hostess’s 
nanner. 

Again the in- 
trepid soul of 
Helen Crosby 
rallied to her 
need. 

“ How delight- 
ful!’ she said. 
“I had no idea 
you were think- 
ing of going over 
this summer.” 

“Oh yes, we 
were. But we 
didn’t speak of 
it because we 
weren’t sure.” 

Mrs. Bradley’s 
response was 
rather thought- 
ful. Possibly, af- 
ter all, she was 
reflecting, the 
Crosbys pre- 
ferred a_ senti- 
mental _pilgrim- 
age by them- 
selves. 

‘“*“We were 
looking forward 
to it all winter,” 
she went on, 
“but when the 


Hendrick case came up Caspar realized 
that he couldn’t get away. 
like to have me travel alone, and I don’t 
enjoy it myself; but when I knew you 
were going—and you said—” 

Mrs. Bradley hesitated, her fine face 
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Mrs. Crosby per- 
brown eyes. 
yearned over her. 





SHE HAD BEEN COUNTING ON AGNES TO TAKE HER CLASS 


He doesn’t band. 





delicately flushed, a hurt look in her 
Mrs. Crosby’s tired heart 
Jessica Bradley was 
of the salt of the earth. 

“Indeed, my dear,” 
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she said, sin- 
cerely, “‘there’s 
no one in the 
world I’d rather 
have travel with 
us. And Jack 
will be charmed. 
You can share a 
state-room with 
Agnes Jackson. 
She’s going, too 

as far as Vi- 
enna.” 

Mrs. Bradley 
beamed, imme- 
diately reas- 
sured. If Agnes 
was going, the 
Crosbys evident- 
ly did not object 
to companion- 
ship. She de- 
cided that she 
had misinter- 
preted that 
seeming dismay 
in her ‘friend’s 
eye. She plunged 
animatedly into 
a discussion of 
clothes and 
steamer outfits, 
which, when she 
left, had reduced 
her hostess to 
solitude and a 
darkened room 
for the rest of the 
day. Friends 
who telephoned 
were told that 
Mrs. Crosby had 
“*gone to bed 
with a sick head- 
ache and could 
not be dis- 
turbed,” but no 


such kindly visitation protected her hus- 
He, in his turn, was realizing 


some of the disadvantages connected 
with community life in a small town. 
That day he lunched with a fellow- 


lawyer, Mr. James Kershaw, whose tele- 





sy 
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phone invitation he had received with 
surprise half an hour before noon, and 
accepted with some reluctance. He 
neither liked nor admired Kershaw, 
whose sense of professional ethics left 
much to be desired. The two men were 
constantly thrown together, however, in 
their field of work, and Crosby tolerantly 
made the best of the enforced associa- 
tion. But he was not prepared for the 
surprise Kershaw gave him over the cof- 
fee-cups. 

“Hear you’re going to Europe,” that 
gentleman remarked, as he held a light 
for his guest’s cigar. 

Crosby nodded. 

“Next week,” he replied. “Dr. 
Hackett says my wife needs the voy- 
age.” 

Kershaw lit his own cigar, and puffed 
at it for a moment in silence. 

“We're going, too,” he announced 
then. “Mrs. Kershaw and I.” 

Mr. Kershaw always gave his wife her 
full title when he spoke of her, and he 
usually seemed to be deeply impressed 
by its importance. 

“IT heard you were,” replied Crosby. 
“Sailing on the Olympia, aren’t you?” 
he added, unsuspiciously. 

“We were.” 

Kershaw took his cigar out of his 
mouth and looked at the firm ash at the 
end of it. He seemed oddly unlike him- 
self. His usual assertive self-confidence 
was wholly lacking. Afterward Mr. 
Crosby remembered that he had noticed 
something singular in the other’s man- 
ner, and reproached himself for not hav- 
ing realized what it indicated. At the 
moment, however, he smoked on, in un- 
ruffed peace of mind. The luncheon 
had been good, the cigar was good, the 
prospect of a month of leisurely sailing 
under foreign skies was best of all. He 
had hardly heard what Kershaw was 
saying, but his host’s continued silence 
suddenly suggested that some intelligent 
comment from his guest was expected. 
“Were?” he repeated, absently. “Given 
/ oe 
it up! 

Kershaw hesitated. “No,” he an- 
swered, “not exactly.” With a percep- 
tible effort he reassumed his normal 
manner, and leaned forward with the air 
of one about to bestow a deserved con- 
fidence. 


“To tell you the truth, old man,’ 
added, “it’s our first trip and—vw |j, 
I’ve been dreading it like the devil.’ 

Crosby smiled. He could imag » 
why. The picture of Kershaw face to 
face with the art treasures of Eurc 9 
suddenly loomed grotesquely before hin. 

Kershaw hurried on. ‘You see,” he 
explained, “I’m only going on Mrs. Ker- 
shaw’s account. She ain’t been well, 
and the doctor thinks the voyage will set 
her up. She’s mighty keen on it, too. 
Been wanting to go for years, but 
wouldn’t go without me, so now I kind 
of feel that if she really needs it I’ve got 
to stand by.” 

Crosby nodded, wondering what «ll 
this was leading up to. Kershaw’s re- 
deeming quality, he knew, was devotion 
to his wife. If ‘Mrs. Kershaw” needed 
an ocean voyage she would get it—that 
was certain. For the rest, it was almost 
two o'clock, and Crosby’s cigar was fin- 
ished. He was about to rise when his 
host’s next words held him, transfixed, 
horrified, in his seat. 

“When we heard you and Mrs. Crosby 
were going on the Kaiser Albert,” Ker- 
shaw was saying, “I tell you it made me 
feel good. I got busy. It took some 
hustling, but I canceled our passage on 
the Olympia and got a cabin de luxe on 
your ship. Hope you don’t mind,” he 
added, as the stricken man before him 
remained silent. Crosby hauled himself 
up to the situation. 

“Why, not at all,” he said. ‘Good 
idea, of course. But—are you sure you'll 
like it, Kershaw? ‘Two weeks on ship- 
board are apt to be pretty deadly, you 
know, unless you’re fond of the sea. | 
wouldn’t like to have you change your 
plans on our account and then be bored 
to extinction.” 

Kershaw shook his head. 

“The longer the better for Mrs. Ker- 
shaw,” he said. “And I'd rather spend 
two weeks with folks we know than one 
week with strangers. Besides, here’s 
what I thought’’—he leaned close to his 
guest, emphasizing his points by patting 
the other’s knee with his fat hand: 
“You've done it all before. You know 
the ropes. You'll see us through. They 
say the Kaiser Albert stops at some 
mighty interesting ports. You and | 
will let the wives keep each other com- 

















pany while we do the sight-seeing. | 
hear there’s some pretty lively spots in 
Algiers and Naples. Lead me to ’em.” 
He nudged his guest, grinning. Crosby 
frowned. 

“Tt’s uncertain how much time we'll 
have in port,” he said, stiffly. “It may 
be only a few hours—time for a drive or 
an automobile excursion.” 

Kershaw interrupted him. He was 
not sensitive, but it was fairly obvious 
that the prospect of his company was 
not enchanting to his companion. He 
descended to shameless bribery. He 
was a richer man’than Crosby, and en- 
joyed emphasizing the fact. 

“When we get to Patras,” he added, 





“| WON'T BE THE LEAST TROUBLE, SHE ADDED, HURRIEDLY 


hurriedly, “I'll hire a car and a bang-up 
shover, and we'll take a two weeks’ trip. 
You and Mrs. Crosby will be our guests. 
See?” 

Crosby shook his head, smiling. 

“Thanks, but that would be a little 
too strenuous for my wife,” he said. 
“You see, we’re going for her health, too, 
and she must keep pretty quiet. But 
you can count on me to do anything I 
can for you and Mrs. Kershaw on the 
ship. As you say, I know the ropes. 
Now I must be off.” 

When he got back to his office, he shut 
himself into his private room and sat 
there moodily, while he tried to think of 
some plan by which, without offense to 
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the Kershaws, he could rid himself of 
their undesired company. While he was 
revolving the problem, the telephone 
bell at his desk jingled. He took up the 
receiver, and the voice of his wife came 
to his ear. In accents of controlled de- 
spair Mrs. Crosby made her report. 

“* Jack,” she said, “Mr. and Mrs. Tyr- 
rell, Agnes Jackson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown, and Mrs. Bradley are going to 
Europe with us.” 

There was utter silence at the other 
end of the wire, but this did not surprise 
her. “That’s all,” she ended, feebly. 
The silence was broken by a groan. 

“Oh no, it isn’t all,” her husband as- 
sured her between his clenched teeth. 
“It’s only the beginning. I’ve got two 
more names for your list right now.” 

He waited a second, then gave her the 
cumulative effect. “‘Mr. and Mrs. Ker- 
shaw,” he ended, grimly. 

After this, silence fell at each end of 
the wire. Both husband and wife waited 
for the other to speak. Then, as the 
hush remained unbroken, each slowly 


hung up the receiver, with a simple elo- 
quence in the gesture which testified to 
a conjugal understanding whose perfec- 
tion mere words could not assist. 

That night Mr. Crosby went home 
early. His wife, who had been listening 
for his step, met him at the door, and as 
he entered put her hand through his 
arm. Side by side, with measured tread, 
as mourners who follow the bier contain- 
ing their dead hopes, they paced through 
the hall and into Mr. Crosby’s study. 
There they sat down on facing chairs and 
looked at each other. 

“Oh, Jack,” wailed Mrs. Crosby at 
last, ‘what are we going to do about it?” 

Her husband’s response was to the 
point. “Give it up,” he told her. 

“But, Jack, we can’t!” Mrs. Crosby’s 
voice broke. “It would hurt their feel- 
ings so dreadfully.” 

““How about our feelings?” her hus- 
band demanded. ‘Does anybody seem 
to be considering them?” 

With a gesture which was rapidly be- 
coming a habit Mrs. Crosby took her 





“1 CANCELED OUR PASSAGE AND GOT A CABIN DE LUXE ON youR SHIP” 
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ching head between her hands and held 
t there. 

“We can’t, we can’t!” she moaned. 

lhey’d never understand, and they'd 

ever forgive us. It isn’t as if we lived 

1 a big city, where we could be inde- 

ndent of individuals. We've got to 

ve among these people all our lives.” 

Mr. Crosby listened in a silence which 

as a tribute to the truth of her words. 

“Can’t you be taken sick?” he sug- 
vested at last. “Very sick, you know— 
trained nurse and all that?” 

Mrs. Crosby shook her head. “I 
thought of it,” she confessed, “but it 
would only defer the evil day. I’d never 
vet well here, and whenever we went 
away some of them would go, too. | 
think I’d rather start now and get it 
OV er.” 

“Oh, well, perhaps it won’t be so 
bad.” Talking about the thing had 
deadened the first shock. Her husband 
began to feel more cheerful. ‘“Tyrrell’s 
a good sort,” he added. “I sha’n’t mind 
him.” 

“And I wouldn’t mind Agnes and 
Mrs. Bradley,” his wife mused, “if I 
didn’t feel so nervous. Agnes is such a 
young, gay thing, though, that she'll be 
a great responsibility.” 

“How many are there, all together?” 
Mr. Crosby wanted to know. 

His wife made a swift calculation. 

“Fight,” she told him, “counting the 
Kershaws.” 

Having swung round their dreary cir- 
cle and returned to the tragic starting- 
point, they sat still for a moment in sick 
dismay. Then Mr. Crosby rose and 
started up-stairs to dress for dinner. At 
the door of the study he paused, his hand 
upon the knob, and mentioned to his 
wife the hope that had found sudden 
hirth in his soul. 

“Cheer up,” he said. “It’s a week off. 
Perhaps some of them will die. Besides, 
eight aren’t so many. We can lose ’em 
among fifty cabin passengers. They’ll 
amuse one another, too.” 

Eight persons were not so many, but 
the Crosbys forgot that this slender band 
of recruits had been acquired within 
forty-eight hours, and that the remain- 
ing week held other possibilities than 
those of death. Three days later Agnes 
Jackson informed Mrs. Crosby that two 
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of her girl friends from Chicago were 
going to Vienna with her—their parents 
having leaped with rapture at the oppor- 
tunity afforded by such desirable chap- 
eronage. Miss Stella and Miss Marie 
Mathews, neighbors and close friends of 
the Tyrrells, decided to join “the party,” 
as they gaily put it, to be with the Tyr- 
rells; and a group of Warrensville’s 
young professional men, learning that 
the Crosbys, Kershaws, and Tyrrells 
were sailing for Europe with a band of 
friends that included several of the 
town’s prettiest girls, promptly decided 
that they needed a vacation, too, and 
bought passage on the Kaiser Albert. 
Thus the rolling snowball grew. For a 
short time Mrs. Crosby remained merci- 
fully unaware of its increasing bulk. 
Then she began to receive reports. Two 
days before the Kaiser Albert cast off 
her moorings the proportions the “little 
party’’ was assuming was indicated by a 
telephone message to the invalid from 
the pastor of her church, the Rev. Henry 
Fullerton. The Reverend Henry was a 
meek and gentle soul, hard-working, 
self-sacrificing, but without those quall- 
ties which make for social popularity. 

The Crosbys were among the few who 
valued him at his worth, and even in the 
anguished hours of the final packing 
Mrs. Crosby was glad to hear his meek 
and patient voice. 

“Mrs. Crosby?” he asked. “Js it 
Mrs. Crosby? Ah, dear lady, I did not 
recognize your voice. It seems slightly 
strained and hoarse. I trust you have 
not caught cold.” 

Mrs. Crosby reassured him. She was 
tired, she said, and not quite well, but 
she was sailing— 

“Ah,” said the clergyman—*“ah, yes; 
it was of that I wished to speak. My 
wife has persuaded me to ask if your 
little party for Europe is quite com- 
plete.” 

Listening to the voice that replied to 
him, the Reverend Henry’s ascetic coun- 
tenance reflected the surprise he expe- 
rienced. It was strangely unlike that 
of his favorite parishioner—this high- 
pitched, almost hysterical speech that 
came to his ear. What it said, however, 
was reassuring, as he promptly told her. 
There was no party, then—no pre- 
arranged and exclusive excursion, lim- 
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ited to a certain number’ No, Mrs. 
Crosby was quite definite on this point. 
There seemed no limit at all to the num- 
ber, she said. Indeed, she was now un- 
certain how many Warrensville citizens 
were sailing Saturday on the Kaiser 
Albert. The list seemed to grow very 
rapidly; she was constantly hearing of 
recruits; now she believed there were 
eighteen or twenty. 

* Ah, good!” exclaimed Mr. Fullerton, 
almost gaily. “Then you won’t mind 
if Mrs. Fullerton and | join you, also? 
Perhaps it’s a case of the more the mer- 
rier. [he line is, | am informed, a rela- 
tively inexpensive one,” he went on, his 
last sally having been received in silence. 
“My brother left me a little legacy in 
March, for just such a purpose—a rest- 
ful vacation trip for my wife and myself. 
This seems an opportunity to make it 
with congenial friends. We are both 
quite enthusiastic.” 

Mrs. Crosby gave him the information 
he wished about cabins, prices, and the 
like. She thought he and Mrs. Fullerton 


would enjoy the voyage. He would find, 
she added, “most of his flock on board.” 

“Her voice broke strangely at the 
end,” the Reverend Henry told his wife. 
“She was either laughing or crying—] 
could not quite make out which. She 
seemed,” he added, solemnly, “rather 
nervous.” 

The news that the Reverend Henry 
was to be with the “little party”’ evoked 
an acid smile from Jack Crosby when he 
heard it at dinner that night. 

“T’ll send him on the shore excursions 
with Kershaw,” he announced, promptly. 
This decision so cheered him that he bore 
with fortitude the news that Mrs. Henry 
Tyrrell’s Western brother was joining 
her for the voyage, and that the Browns 
were to bring a young nephew. 


The Western brother of Mrs. Tyrrell 
reached New York the day the ship 
sailed, and, following his sister’s episto- 
lary instructions, went directly on board. 
It was very easy to find the deck-chairs 
he was seeking. 





THE GENTLEMAN FROM THE WEST REGARDED THE ILL-ASSORTED COUPLE WITH A COMPREHENDING GRIN 
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“The Warrensville party?” exclaimed 
the chief deck steward, his face lighting 
up with rare intelligence. “Oh yes, sir; 
this way, sir. The Warrensville party 
are all together on the north side of. the 
ship.” He led the way to the promenade- 
deck, where an impressive row of chairs 
stretched from end to end of the big 
liner. 

‘Here they are, sir,” he added. “Tyr- 
rell, did you say? Their chairs are 
empty. I dare say they’re below. But 
they've arranged about the dining- 
places, sir. The Warrensville party are 
all together at one big table.” 

Unheeding him, Mrs. Tyrrell’s brother 
regarded the row of deck-chairs with 
bulging eyes. 

“All those?” he gasped. “Did they 
charter the ‘hip? ' 

“They might almost have done so, 
sir,”’ smiled the deck steward. ‘“‘There’s 
almost thirty of them, including a few 
friends they picked up in New York at 
the last minute. There are two of the 
gentlemen now,” he added, indicating 
a couple standing together at the 
deck-rail. One of them was the Rev. 
Henry Fullerton; the other was Mr. 
James Kershaw. The gentleman from 
the West regarded the ill-assorted pair 
with a large and comprehending grin. 

“We're going to have variety on this 
trip, anyway,” he muttered; and with 
this enigmatic utterance he went below 
to find his sister. 

Only three events of special interest 
distinguished the outward voyage of the 
Kaiser Albert. One was the vaudeville 
performance organized by the first-cabin 
passengers under the direction of Mr. 
James Kershaw, of Warrensville, during 
which the assisting artists, all from War- 
rensville, performed a number of “skits” 
hitting off the idiosyncrasies of the pas- 
sengers, who, as it happened, were main- 
ly from Warrensville. The second was 
the publication of the Warrensville Mid- 
ocean News, under the able direction of 
Herbert Tyrrell as editor-in-chief, in 
which the ship gossip concerning the 
Warrensville “party” was reported with 
vivid detail. The third and most start- 
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ling incident of all was the disappear- 
ance of the Kaiser Albert's most popular 
passengers, Mr. and Mrs. Jack Cros- 
by, of Warrensville, who, having left the 
ship at Algiers for a sight-seeing expedi- 
tion, tragically failed to return to her 
in time to sail for Naples. In a letter 
mailed from Naples to a friend, Miss 
Agnes Jackson gave Warrensville the sad 
details of this unfortunate affair: 


“They hadn’t as much as an extra 
pocket-handkerchief between them,” she 
wrote, “though fortunately Mr. Crosby 
had ail his money with him, in express 
checks. It was strange for them to get 
left, for they were such experienced trav- 
elers, and the captain had a notice nght 
at the head of the gang-way stating that 
the ship would sail promptly at eleven 
that night. We were all together, all 
evening, and we had dinner at the most 
fascinating restaurant, out on the sea- 
front, with the most adorable bare-legged 
Arabs going by. Then the Crosbys went 
back to a shop to get some Moorish 
jewelry Mrs. Crosby wanted, and that’s 
the last we saw of them. Every one 
thought they were with some one ¢/se. 
You see, our party was pretty large— 
twenty-eight. 

“We should have been dreadfully wor- 
ried, but Mr. Tyrrell got a wireless from 
Mr. Crosby before breakfast the next 
morning, explaining how they had got 
left. They couldn’t get another ship for 
a week, and as they have so short a time 
on land, anyway, Mr. Crosby said they 
had decided to go to Palermo for a fort- 
night. He explained everything very 
fully, so we wouldn’t worry, and he put 


Mabel and Kittie and me in charge of 


the Tyrrells. 

“We miss them dreadfully, though— 
strictly between ourselves—they weren't 
quite like themselves during the voyage. 
They both seemed almost bored; nothing 
amused them; and Mrs. Crosby stayed 
in her cabin a great deal of the time. 
It seemed a pity, when we had all 
counted on her to make our voyage 


pleasant. You know, it was really she 


who persuaded us all to come !” 
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T is now May of the year that is past 
and everybody is beginning to go to 
Europe, and in the apt disguise of 

a steamer-chair, got from the deck stew- 
ard for a dollar, the Easy Chair is be- 
ginning to go too. There may be a topic 
over there, but it is doubtful if the 
Easy Chair has any motive so distinct. 
The last time before the last time it 
said to itself, when it felt that disgusting 
tremor of the ship’s screws under its 
feet, ““ Now this shall be the last time! 
America is good enough for me. Let 
others go to Europe if they will or must. 
After this I shall make nothing but 
homeward voyages.” Yet here it was 
again, with the sea widening round it, 
and the steamer spurning the water into 
foam, behind the scarcely heaving cabins 
and promenades of the second-class pas- 
sengers. Above the restless coming and 
going of some of these, and the restless 
motionlessness of others, a line of first- 
class passengers hung upon the rail 
which they could pass, but the second- 
class passengers could not, and stared 
down upon them with the sense of moral 
inferiority which aysense of social superi- 
ority brings. In order to recognize the 
difference which the price of a second- 
class and first-class ticket creates be- 
tween men who are born equal the Easy 
Chair invisibly insinuated itself between 
two fellow-passengers of its own order 
and joined them in looking into the sort 
of very wide comfortable bay where the 
risoners of poverty roamed or reposed. 
? perceived then that it had on one hand 
an Old Man and on the other an Elderly 
Man. The two seemed to be saying 
something interesting, and the Easy 
Chair began listening with all its might. 
The Elderly Man said: “I suppose 
you’ve been over a good many times,’ 
and he lifted his voice a little in a way 
that the Old Man perhaps resented. He 
answered as with umbrage, “Oh no; 
not many; ten ora dozen.” ‘Then you 
don’t come every year?” “Not at all. 





I hear of people who do. Perhaps you 
do?” “No, this is my first time.” 
“Yes? How have you escaped so long?” 
“I don’t know; by wanting to come so 
long, I suppose. At this time of year we 
shall have a good passage, sha’n’t we?” 
“I’ve crossed at every time of year, and 
out of twenty crossings I’ve not had four 
bad ones. I think the sea has been 
maligned; it’s like life—most lives are 
agreeable enough, but we judge all life 
by the exceptionally rocky ones. Are 
you seasick?” “I don’t know yet. Are 
you?” “I was,” the Old Man said, 
“‘when I was young, but I had it out 
with the sea fifty years ago. At that 
time I was life-sick, too; but I had it out 
wich life then, and I have never been 
seasick or lifesick since.” “Then you 
don’t believe in taking anything for it?” 
the Elderly Man asked. “Which?” the 
Old Man returned. The Elderly Man 
laughed: “I see you are an optimist. | 
wish I could promise myself to be as 
cheerful at your age. ” “Yes; what is 
your own age now?” “I’m fifty-eight.” 
“Well, I merely reverse your figures; 
I’m eighty-five.” “You don’t tell me!” 
the Elderly Man exclaimed; “I should 
have said not more than sixty-eight. But 
there is everything in feeling young.’ 
The Old Man turned his dim eyes on the 
smiling face at his shoulder, the affec- 
tionate face, “I’m afraid I shall disap- 
oint you now—ZJ don’t feel young. 
Pe heard of old people who do; but I 
suspect they don’t remember what feel- 
ing young is like. I do. It’s one of the 
few things I do remember. I sometimes 
go about in an evening haze shot with 
sunset, but I never mistake it for the 
glow of morning.” 

“Oh, here you are, grandfather!” a 
gay young voice behind them called, 
severely. “You mustn’t run off like this, 
you know. I’ve-had my heart in my 
mouth over the whole ship, looking for 

ou,” and the girl put her hand through 
his arm and propelled him away, without 
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letting him express the hope that he and 
the Elderly Man would meet again; he 
did not seem to think of it, to tell the 
truth; but the Elderly Man looked wist- 
fully after him, so that we felt author- 
ized in assuming a conversable visibility. 

“He’s rather interesting,” we sug- 
gested. 

“Yes, isn’t he?” 
agreed. 

“He seemed so much younger than 
his granddaughter,” we suggested fur- 
ther. “But perhaps she has aged with 
the care of him!” 

“There may be something in that,” 
the Elderly Man assented, w:th a laugh. 

We liked his laugh so much that we 
resolved not to part with him during 
the brief stay we had promised ourselves 
in England, and we thought we could 
not do better than to consort with the 
Old Man at the same time, and his 
granddaughter, if she would let us; she 
might be temperamentally gay, but she 
might be spiritually severe, as we had 
already noted, though it would be for 
the common good. We now quickly 
found that we were convertible, by light- 
ning changes of emotion, with the Old 
Man and the Elderly Man, and she 
herded us together through the Liver- 
pool examinations which feebly emulate 
the New York customs. Then by favor 
of the strict young guard at the door of 
the dining-car, she got us a compart- 
ment in the next carriage, after we had 
been told there were no places in that 
section of the boat-train, and that we 
must wait for the next. We slipped the 
guard a shilling, and he thanked us so 
generously that we instinctively knew 
we ought to have made it half-a-crown; 
and while we toyed with our regret, and 
vowed from that on to overpay every- 
body on the spot and not wait for future 
chances, there was a sudden flick in our 
experiences, as at the moving-picture 
shows, when a new film has been substi- 
tuted. We were running through the 
amiable English country, out past the 
suburbs with the dense black-green trees 
leaning from the hedgerows over the 
meadows where the new-cut grass lay in 
windrows that covered the ground almost 
as densely as the standing stems. The 
dim air kept its secret, so that we did 
not know whether the day was shady or 


the Elderly Man 
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sunny; and in fact it made no difference. 
Neat villages, cosy farms, stately coun- 
try-seats, cattle grazing, sheep mibbling: 
they were all there again; and then 
there was another flick, and we were 
seated in the dining-car at that table 
d’héte lunch which 1s served you per- 
sonally hot in England, by appointment, 
instead of the lukewarm gorge collec- 
tively supplied you on our own trains 
after you have earned it by watching for 
the places of the people who somehow 
always know how to be first. ‘Then, 
such is the stealthy speed of the English 
trains, there was another flick, and the 
passengers were picking out theiy bag- 
gage on the platform of Euston station, 
each one only too glad not to claim 
another’s. Flick again, and now you see 
us smoothly racing in our taxis with our 
trunks above us and about us through 
streets, each a Fifth Avenue for density 
of traffic, all against a background of 
phantom four-wheelers and hansoms, 
now perished from the London pave, but 
jolting spectrally over it with the extinct 
pony-carts and horse-omnibuses, equally 
diaphanous. Then for the last time, 
flick, and we are sitting at afternoon tea 
in the drawing-room of our lodging, as 
if we had been there our whole lives, 
with that sodden bread and sweet but- 
ter, and that round loaf of sobered cake. 

In the unjaded consciousness of the 
Elderly Man we were for our first time 
in London, which long, long ago re- 
solved itself into a sort of stained-glass 
effect of dull red winter sunset prevailing 
through the short, cold, but not too cold 
day. In that time Dickens was still in 
the air, and there was besides the day- 
long sunset a sense of holly and misletoe 
and poultry and game; but nothing 
definite. This quickly passed and only 
the red.glow in our consciousness re- 
mained, the cold, stained-glass glow of 
that far first time in London. With the 
capricious volatility characteristic of us, 
we turned our back on it, and invited 
the company to walk with us through 
Curzon Street to the Park, where in the 
more recent and complex experience of 
the Old Man we were well aware that 
we should no longer see the fashionable 
hordes of high-born ladies sitting in the 
penny chairs, and the tall, frock-coated, 
top-hatted gentlemen drooping before or 
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over them, or hanging upon the doors 
of their carriages, closely ranked beside 
the walks, with the army of promenaders 
pacing up and down, to look and to be 
looked at. The Old Man knew that the 
motor-car had ended all that, and that 
this splendid blossom of the season had 
dropped its petals never to resume them. 
But his granddaughter hoped against 
his knowledge that there might yet be 
caught some glimpse of the little-or- 
nothing of the fearless fashions of our 
time, which would be new to her eager 
American eyes. She ran these eyes over 
the thousands and thousands of penny 
chairs and the sward fenced in by low 
iron barriers, and sighed deeply, “None! 
None!” while the penny-chair man came 
up and collected a sole penny from us, 
thriftily including in our own the per- 
sonalities of the others. We explained 
from that of the Old Man to that of the 
Elderly Man that the chairs were for- 
merly put there for a world now locally 
as extinct as the hansoms, but in the 
practice of that fine English constancy 
would be put there till the Earth was as 
cold as some English summers. 

Then we took our composite way back 
across Park Lane, carefully reversing our 
law of the road from right to left so 
as not to be run over by the taxis in 
our American endeavor to avoid them. 
Then we found ourselves in face of that 
fine old Chesterfield house where we 
made our companions observe that the 
blacks of ages had only added ‘to the 
ineffaceable beauty of its marble forms. 
We draped it with the gardens which we 
ourselves had never seen there, but made 
haste to lead our other selves round to 
the rear, or to the other front, where the 
memory of those gardens lingers about 
the foot of the stairway branching from 
the long windows. There with the Old 
Man’s eyes we saw angels ascending and 
descending, as on Jacob’s ladder, their 
tilting hoops of the eighteen-sixties strik- 
ing on its rungs, their hair shining 
smooth, and the balloon-like circumfer- 
ence of their tulle expanding pink or 
white over the terrace. The Old Man 
smiled compassionately at the illusion; 
but the Elderly Man who remembered 
hoops in their compression, could only 
smile and vainly try to grasp the fancy 
by means of tie-backs. It seemed to 


him that the tie-back had made no more 
secret of the female frame than the slit 
skirts and diaphanous tissues of the 
present day; he recalled newspaper jokes 
of that far time about the single trouser- 
leg which ladies were said to wear, and 
he thought the jokes very like the jokes 
about the little-or-nothing which now 
supplied an effect of twin trouser-legs in 
the costumes of the two tall girls coming 
up a Mayfair street. The granddaugh- 
ter fetched a great sigh of satisfaction 
as if here, now, was what she had come 
for, and made envious note of the flam- 
ing cherry of the silk in one case, and of 
the faint soft pink in the other, reflecting 
that in her native air she could not wear 
either. 

After all, the Easy Chair made its 
reflection, the world is always young and 
innocent when it is not old and virtuous, 
and it takes more than one fashion to 
corrupt it. When flicked in the next 
day’s films into Piccadilly it did not find 
so many splendid young giants as there 
once were in frock-coats or cutaways, 
with their back-sloping top-hats resting 
on their ears, and striding toward Rot- 
ten Row and the ranks of chairs beside 
it. There were some top-hats and some 
cutaways, but no frock-coats, though 
their return is predicted and the brief 
moment of braiding was past for any 
form of coat. Jackets would never have 
been braided, and they prevailed now, 
sometimes almost sardonically with a 
top-hat. With such changes wrought by 
the motor and the week-end the Easy 
Chair felt that England might be well on 
the way to a Chinese republic; but it 
did not insist; that would have been as 
indecent as saying nasty things of the 
royal family, which is notoriously unable 
to retort a jibe. There was to be a suffra- 
gist meeting in the Park that afternoon, 
but the Easy Chair was not in the film 
of that, though it was flicked with its 
companionship into the audience which 
saw, with English constancy, the Rus- 
sian dancers dancing as like mad as two 
years before; and again, with another 
flick, it was harrowing itself with the 
just sufferings of “The Sawer Mrs. Tan- 


queray.” It made the Old Man observe 
that both the play and the playing ap- 
peared tohave aged since he sawthem first, 
whether in London or New York; though 
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they were both very good, they were not 
of a supreme actuality; one heard and 
saw how Mr. Pinero’s excellent work 
was put together in places, and how the 
truest effects were artificed. 

It was not a very play-going compan- 
ionship, and the drama of the streets 
sufficed it, though this was not very 
vivid, either for tragedy or comedy. A 
block in Piccadilly seemed not what 
it was in the days of hansoms, four- 
wheelers, horse-omnibuses, bicycles, fam- 
ily chariots, dog-carts and pony-carts; 
the nervous and mercurial taxi-cab 
prevailed enormously over every other 
vehicle, and found its way promptly 
out of a block, however dense. The 
policemen showed no signs of exhaus- 
tion from their heroic struggles with 
the suffragettes; it seemed as if they 
were a little more prepotent than they 
used to look, and this put us all in 
mind of the tall Irish tyrants who rule 
our New York thoroughfares. Other- 
wise the united search of our company 
found few evidences of the American 
invasion which Americans once so fondly 
believed in. We were ourselves almost 
the only Americans we recognized; to 
be sure, it was getting very near the end 
of the season, and our compatriots had 
probably all been asked down to the 
houses of the nobility who still love them 
so much, but perhaps do not marry them 
so often as once. 

All this time the films have been 
jerkily changing, and our little movie- 
show has had a variety of subjects which 
our record would endeavor vainly to 
follow. You cannot come every other 
year to London and hope to find it 
as fresh as the first time. To be 
sure, it was the first time with the 
Elderly Man; but feeling round in our 
complex consciousness for his impres- 
sions, we perceived that he had some- 
how eliminated himself. No doubt he 
had taken his shadowy Baedeker un- 
der his arm and gone in pursuit of those 
objects of interest which our experience 
spurned. We followed him without envy 
in our conjecture, through the perspec- 
tive of long-past years, and enjoyed his 
pleasure in seeing the Tower and West- 
minster Abbey, St. Paul’s and the Par- 
liament Buildings, and Whitehall and 
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Buckingham Palace, and all the dear old 
ugly public monuments; we even rode 
with him on an omnibus top under 
Temple Bar. We wondered if he knew 
how precious this first time was, or if 
he knew how beyond price it was to have 
a footman come out of that big stony 
palace, so unlike London, in a Mayfair 
street, and approach on his quivering 
silken calves and under his powdered 
hair to say anything to the chauffeur of 
a waiting automobile. No, no! He 
could not value aright that beautiful al- 
legory of the Past and Present kissing 
each other in this spectacle; but the 
granddaughter somehow could, and she 
gladdened in it as an effect possible to 
the magic of an American girl who had 
married a duke and had flung down in 
the heart of Mayfair that ponderous 
and marble palace as if it had been her 
little glove for a gage of battle to all the 
architecture of tradition. If it had been 
the only incongruity we elders might all 
have borne it better, but there was an- 
other in that Mayfair street, a brand- 
new temple to the latest American re- 
ligion. 

There were other things that part- 
ly consoled. The motor-cars, indeed, 
coursed and honked through the street 
where once the hansoms gaily glanced 
and the four-wheelers gloomed; but 
there was the same sad-hearted woman's 
voice pealing to the sky from the road- 
way where she swayed with her baby on 
her hips; there was the lavender boy 
singing his herb; there was the blind vio- 
linist at the curb, as they had been ever 
since the Conqueror’s time. Within, the 
lodgings are electric-lit and less moldy 
than they used tosmell; there is (we 
must own it) a bath-room, though but 
one tub for the whole house; and the 
cooking is almost apologetically im- 
proved; it is better than we could get 
in France for the money. The toast 
is almost warm, and, yes, there is a dif- 
ference in the cut of the bacon; it is 
almost American in cut, woe is us! The 
waiter brings it crisped, as if to flatter 
our national indigestion. Crisped ba- 
con! He will be offering us Oolong tea 
the next thing. It is surely time to take 
passage home. After all, one must suf- 
fer to be of the greatest nation. 
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NOTABLE feature of current 

literature is the absence of con- 

troversy, of which there is indeed 
very little in ordinary conversation. The 
very great difference in this respect be- 
tween the oral and written expression of 
to-day and that of two generations ago, 
among thoughtful people, indicates a 
significant change in the general mental 
disposition. 

What we here call “the — 
mental disposition” is not “mental” a 
we apply that term to abstract con- 
ceptions or logical propositions, but in 
the generic sense, as in Wordsworth’s 

hrase, “the mind of man,” meaning 
Gane rather than reasoning, or Will 
with Reason in it—else we could not 
make it an attribute of disposition. The 
fact that this disposition of the mind of 
man changes from age to age—we might 
now say, from decade to decade—and 
especially as to the most essential things 
it is given the mind of man to consider, 
is significant of its character as psychi- 
cal, as a motion of the soul interpen- 
etrating and lifting man’s elemental 
nature into a firmament of light and rea- 
sonableness, ever more and more a reali- 
zation of dominant sympathy and a 
release from fixed forms and arbitrary 
authority as affecting psychical activity. 

The laws of the physical world and of 
mechanics do not change, nor the forms 
of logic; but human activities, physical 
and mental, affected by these laws and 
forms, are not purely psychical. The 
material and mental progress due to the 
application of new discoveries and in- 
ventions—whatever psychical activities 
these may themselves engage—and to 
the improved social adjustments dic- 
tated by formal justice, is not itself an 
evolutionary procedure, though promo- 
tive of it and in turn receiving iin it 
new life and inspiration. 

On the other hand, when Religion, 
Art, and Creative Reason fall from their 
purely psychical firmament into formal 
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systems—as to some extent they must 
if they are to have any earth-dwelling, 
any organic vitality—there is danger to 
these systems of losing their creative 
principle, surrendering it for traditional 
and static permanence, and sinking into 
a changeless induration. The creative 
principle is itself safe, finding its way in 
the world through systems which accept 
death for renewal and ceaseless trans- 
formation. 

Creative transformations disclose ever 
more and more clearly, beyond the limi- 
tations of a visible environment, material 
and social, the realm of purely psychical 
dynamics, intuitional glimpses of the 
kingdom of the soul. Neither the reali- 
zation nor the vision of the essential 
Reality can ever be perfect; nor can we 
reasonably delight in the hope of such 
perfection, of so utterly blank disillu- 
sionment in the white light of Reason. 

But, however imperfect the psychical 
realization and vision may be, they tend 
to extinguish contention and contro- 
versy. They assure us that even while 
we are earth- dwellers the soul which 
rises with us lifts us into a harmony that 
has elsewhere its central and dominant 
note. The earth is not excluded, nor are 
our elemental nature and our earthly 
social order—rather all these in the pro- 
cession of the ages come more fully under 
its domination. 

It is not difficult, following the his- 
torical perspective in any field of human- 
ism, to see through what changes so 
large and so leading a portion of civilized 
mankind has reached its present attitude 
toward the essential truths of life. This 
is especially apparent in matters of faith. 
Religion swayed the hearts of men and 
such minds as they had before there was 
any development of science and the arts; 
and it was then that it was most closely 
bound to an earth-center and most inti- 
mately associated with the elemental 
human nature. Before there was enough 
institutional development to incite eco- 
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nomic strifes or class rivalry, religious 
ontests arose, of the hercest character; 
ind the later alliance, of religions with 
political institutions, down to a com- 
paratively recent period and involving 
Christian nations, was the most prolific 
ause of violence and warfare. During 
the same period the victims of persecu- 
tion for merely dogmatic differences of 
belief were innumerable. 

Such strifes could not survive the illu- 
mination of Faith by Reason, nor could 
the alliances from which they sprang. 
[he new attitude of the human mind 
does not indicate unanimity of religious 
opinion, or merely an agreement to dif- 
fer, or indifference, but the prevalence of 
a positive, dynamic, working principle 
of sympathy. The prevalence, we say, 
for it is not a new principle, since for 
what it is in itself it has been the lea- 
ven of Faith from the beginning. But 
the leaven has wrought, until it has be- 
come a world-faculty and a world-sense. 
hough the world and elemental human 
nature were refractory to it, yet without 
these it would have been practically 
of no effect, it could have had no earth- 
ly human significance or embodiment. 
Buddhism gave it a voice—a passive 
voice—but no living body with world- 
voracity and expansion; it extinguished 
Desire as an active principle. Christian- 
ity, on the other hand, was of a Judaism 
which had politically become Roman. 
Notw ithstanding its Oriental injunctions 
of non- resistance, which Tolstoy has 
made so much of, it was in its very 
essence creative, crescent, and expan- 
Sive, ready to go out into the world, 
while Judaism was waiting for the world 
to come to it. The event, as we are 
permitted to see it, proves the conserva- 
tion of the creative principle under all 
the disguises which Western civilization 
has put upon it. Better that struggling, 
though errant civilization than that of 
the East, with all its negative excel- 
lences and unrealized gospels. The soul 
has impelled the swift and eager feet of 
Christendom, even when astray; they 
were never feet of clay. 

All struggles are raging strifes until 
the ways of men are illuminated by the 
light. of the soul; and even then the 
struggling does not cease, though its ele- 
mental violence is abated and far on the 
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way toward elimination. The attitude 
of reasonableness which we have reached 
is not unmilitant and never can be till 
we yield to Nirvana. 

The more we cherish Faith, the more 
Religion will seem a different thing from 
what it has seemed in the past, not in its 
essential reality, but in those phases 
which the professionally “religious” 
have deemed most important, most 
worth fighting for, most provocative of 
contention. The Real is always opera- 
tive, but never ostensibly apparent; our 
intuition of it, while it may depend upon 
the quickness of life in us and upon the 
openness of our vision—these constitut- 
ing our readiness for it—has no definite 
outline and is beyond all symbols. We 
cannot anticipate realization—what the 
Real is becoming —in this creative 
evolution. We have only to recognize 
clearly the limitations of our conscious in- 
telligence in order to see that the “ prob- 
lems” which have engaged the human 
mind for centuries, and even, according 
to Milton, in Paradise, are not pertinent 
to any essential reality—that they are 
like the questions the Sadducees put to 
Jesus, having no basis save in fanciful 
conjecture. 

Creative Reason may give Faith such 
intuitions of Reality that we shall cease 
to discuss immortality as a question. 
The intuitive comprehension of death as 
itself positive and dynamic, an act of the 
soul, would expose the futility and un- 
reality of all other evidence of immortal- 
ity. The possibilities of the human soul 
are likely to engage our consideration 
more than any problem as to its future 
state, and to be more really suggestive of 
its ete rnity. The calmness of the con- 
sideration is that of the mightiest of psy- 
chical tensions—one released in activi- 
ties which shall so transform human will, 
sensibility, and experience that we may 
well forego all questioning for this quest. 

Why, in the face of such a miracle as 
this renewal of the human heart, or, 
indeed, confronting the miracle of life 
itself and of every natural operation— 
the wonder of these real miracles increas- 
ing with our fuller knowiedge of physics 

and psychology—should any Christian 
be disturbed by “questions” concern- 
ing miracles, apart from their spiritual 
meanings? With any comprehension of 
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nature, any intuition of its hidden ascen- 
sions, of what use to him is the term 
“supernatural”? 

Collateral with these are those ques- 
tions which have disturbed the minds of 
philosophers, concerning terms which in 
a clearer vision are seen to be shibbo- 
leths. The philosopher taking the atti- 
tude of the scientific investigator—that 
of seeing, with the passionate desire and 
endeavor to see more clearly—will at 
length behold the shibboleths disappear, 
and with them the vexing problems his 
own mind has made or adopted from the 
minds of others. 

Just as, in the light of Reason, the old 
dualistic fancy which divided the uni- 
verse between God and the Devil has 
disappeared from theology, so, in the 
same light, the schism between matter 
and spirit must vanish. To the eye, even 
aided by the microscope, so wonderful a 
bit of matter as a cell seems insignificant 
and shows nothing of its power or any 
promise of what it shall become, betray- 
ing not so much as to what organic 
species it belongs. Yet the latent power 
in the ungerminant seed, thus clothed 
with insignificance, is mightier than that 
disclosed to us in its patent development, 
though, in our ignorance, we count it 
waste that so few seeds come to birth. 
An atom in Sir Joseph Thomson’s labo- 
ratory is made to give up its secret and 
suggests the electrical constitation of 
matter. Henceforth any so-called me- 
chanical theory of life has lost its sting. 

What terrors can Determinism have to 
the advocate of Free Will, when he com- 
prehends that in the realm of the purely 
creative there can be no arbitrary selec- 
tion, therefore no alternative such as 
occurs in the field of formal ethics, arti- 
fice, or experiment. On the other hand, 
the Determinist must, in any rational 
view of our earthly specialization, see 
how large, how important, and how dis- 
tinctive of human intelligence and en- 
deavor this field of choice is, covering 
ali that lies between the close immediacy 
of instinct and the open immediacy of 
intuition in the soul’s creative realm; 
must see also that it is the way from 
the one to the other through an errant 


course, from which neither is wholly ab- 
sent. Without this freedom of the will 
through choice which implies an alter- 
native—even if we count it one among 
the many illusions of our present frag- 
mentary estate—we could not think of 
ourselves as individuals at all, could have 
no progress, individually or collectively, 
through slowly acquired knowledge and 
increasingly efficient effort. It is a field 
of accumulating perils—of solicitudes, 
hopes, fears, rewards, and penalties—all 
of which in darker ages cast their 
shadows over the unseen world. 

In this field of strifes and competitions 
questions must for ever arise that must 
be answered. But in an age so progres- 
sive as ours, they are always new ques- 
tions, though, like those of the past, they 
are the tests of administrative govern- 
ment, of civilization itself. We are called 
upon to consider foundations. 

In the evolution of humanity this 
earthly specialization is creative, whether 
we consider its source or its issue. Its 
course is obscured by conflicts incidental 
to the arbitrary volitions of individuals 
and classes. But the stream clears itself 
from its source because of the indwelling 
soul, which transforms artifice into art 
and then more fully informs the art; 
lifts formal justice into righteousness and 
sympathy, and becomes dominantly emi- 
nent as creative Reason in all human 
affairs—the high court of authority and 
appeal. 

evertheless, the Soul is jealous of the 
White Light. It seeks incarnation, de- 
nies a colorless investment, and in the 
very act of withdrawal from one illusory 
drama is rehearsing another. Presum- 
ably it enjoys the sequestered scene, and 
especially the ever-shifting spectacle and 
masquerade—all play, itideed, even that 
of prismatic intellec.ion. As we are un- 
aware of the swiftest motions in which 
we scientifically know we are partici- 
pant, so we are carefully guarded from 
the absolute—that which is most int!- 
mate and essential made to seem neg- 
ligible, lest it weaken the emphasis of 
time or disturb that perspective of values 
in which only the relatively important 
is registered. 
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The Suit-case 
BY ALAN SULLIVAN 


HAD decided to go to New York. The My wife looked atit. “ And where are you 


reason for my going is nobody’s business going to stay with that?” 


but my own, but it was really because I had “At the Rich-Tarleton,” I said. 

written a book. I took it to my Canadian “What!” she said. 
bookseller and he looked at it admiringly. “Yes,” I replied, “the Rich-Tarleton. 
Then he said, “Thi at is a nice book to send They have dukes and marquises there to 
out of the country.” So I carry things about, and I 


decided to take it. 

I discussed the trip with 
my wife. She had read the 
book and also approved of 
my taking it. In fact, she 
had already suggested it. 
[here was no opposition at 
home. It was good to know 
that these two were so 
anxious that other people 
should see my book. 

We discussed my clothes. 
My wife said, “Those trou- 
sers won’t do.” I was in- 
jured — so were the trou- 
sers. Furthermore, I was 
attached to them, and they 
to me. 

“Those trousers,” I said, 
firmly, “are the last word 
in pants—the knee plus ul- 
tra.” That’s what it means 
to have a classical educa- 
tion. 

“They are,” she said, 
acidly. 

We discussed suit-cases. 
She said I had-rone. 

“T have,” I said, dog- 


don’t suppose they ever had 
a chance to carry a suit-case 
anything like this before.” 

“You're perfectly right,’ 
she said. ‘Good-by.” 

I got into the car (street- 
car) and put my foot on the 
suit-case. It was helpless. 
We reached the station and 
I boarded the sleeping-car. 

‘Lower Five,” I said to the 
porter, and handed him the 
suit-case. 

It opened up. 

I had packed the suit- 

case myself—and put into 
it a few necessities. They 
were things needed by every 
author. There was also a 
copy of my book. I began 
to collect them. The train 
started. A large woman 
from Chicopee Falls tripped 
lightly down the aisle. She 
was short in the waist and 
long in the tooth. She ran 
into me—I don’t mind such 
things, because I always 


have my book to fall back 


gedly. “My _brother-in- on. 
law’s.” I fell. 

My brother-in-law is Later we approached the 
wealthy, and has many suit- boundary-line. The cus- 


tom’s officer entered. It is 
his custom. He approached 


cases. This one he left be- 
hind when staying with us. 





I had reminded him of it, SHE RAN INTO ME me. 

but he didn’t seem to care. “Have you anything to 

What was a suit-case more declare?” he said, casually. 

or less to him? It was black. It had at one “Nothing,” I said. 

time been a good suit-case, but latterly de- I thought I heard a click. His face 

veloped a tendency to open up when full. changed, but it was not his face that clicked. 
I brought it down. “T assess you seven dollars and forty-three 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS MOVED FORWARD 


cents on two bottles—one of hair-tonic— 
and one hundred cigars,” he said, pleasantly, 
plus an equal sum in penalty. “Please step 
forward.” 

I looked at the suit-case. It had opened up. 

We reached New York next morning. The 
porter brushed two firkins of dust off the 
lady from Chicopee Falls. She was at one 
end. He worked down the car toward me, 
driving the dust steadily ahead. 

He waved his brush in the air and held 
out his other hand 

“Don’t touch me. Get out. Have a 
cigar?” I said. 

*“No, thank you; don’t smoke, sah—” 

That man was a black-hearted liar—I 
know it. 





I walked through the Grand 
Central Station with the suit- 
case under my arm and ran into 
a pirate with a blue suit, a pro- 
jecting jaw, and a policeman’s 
whistle. 

“Taxi, sir?” 

, 

“No,” I said, and got in. 

The harbor-master put his 
head down the companion: 
“Where to?” 

“The Rich-Tarleton,” I an- 
swered. 

We skidded round the corner 
and stopped. 

“One dollar,” said the chief 
engineer, making a Swedish 
movement over the indicator. 

I looked out. We had indeed 
at last—actually arrived. The 
pavement was lined with baro- 
nets. They were leaning lazuli 
against the lapis. They were 
simply but richly attired in 
knee-breeches and powder. All 
were over eight cubits high and 
had the caste of Vere de Vere. 

One of them moved forward. 

I got out and stepped on his 
foot. 

He guessed who I was at 
once, and after some natural 
hesitation took my _ suit-case 
from the engineer. I glanced 
at it in supplication. It was 
unmoved—untouched. 

It was like my brother-in- 
law. 

We proceeded into the Rich- 
Tarleton. The steps were solid 
marble. I know, because I 
slipped on them. 

We advanced through bat- 
talions of dukes, earls, and 
marquises—their noble figures 
were ranged amid the fronds of 
the Palmas prodigiosas that lined the hall. 
Everything gradually led up to the clerk’s 
desk where they take the money. 

I approached him. 

“Have you a room?” I said. 

It was a fool question. He had three hun- 
dred and twenty-seven rooms. 

He looked at me, then his eye fell on the 
baronet with the suit-case—my brother-in- 
law’s. “No,” he said, absently, locking his 
desk, “‘we have no rooms.” 

He knew I was an author. He must have 
known it. No ordinarily sensible man could 
think I was anything else—and yet— 

“I am sorry,” he said, “we have no 
rooms—” Then he gave the low sign to the 
baronet. It meant: ‘Take it away—lose it.” 
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EDITOR’S 
I looked at him. He 


was another black- 
hearted liar. But Iwas 
notina positionto prove 
it—and he knew it. 

I was filled with a 
sudden revolt. “Give 
me the suit-case,”” l 
said to the baronet. 

Nothing ever hap- 
pened so quickly be- 
fore. 1 had it in an 
instant. Then I had an 
ide a. 

‘I am having letters 
forwarded here,” I said 
to the confidence man 
at the desk. 1 put 
down the suit-case and 
felt for a card. I know 
| had one because it 
took me a long time to 
clean it before | started. 

The confidence man 
was smiling —a cold, 
wintry smile. The bar- 
onet had started, too. 
I looked toward the 
door, and all down the 
line thousands of aris- 
tocrats were smiling. | 
thanked Heaven — the 
old families had seen a 
joke. But what was 
the joke? 

I looked at my suit-case. It had opened 
up. 

The confidence man signaled again and 
the House of Lords moved forward. They 
all seemed anxious to help me out. 

A sudden defiance seized me. “Leave it 
alone,” I ordered. I sat on the desecrated 
floor and began to collect my things. I 
secured ninety-five cigars, two shirts—one 
slightly soiled—the two bottles, one-half suit 
pajamas, one razor, one general-purpose un- 
dershirt, and two packs of cards. 

I rose. The House of Lords was looking at 
the ceiling. What they had seen was almost 
too poignant—too intimate. It reminded 
them too much of home. 

I reached the door. A viscount ordered a 
taxi. That is, I suppose he ordered it. The 
Rich-Tarleton has a patented call. When 
you step on the lower marble step you auto- 
matically call a taxi and it is automatically 


Rebuffed 
“1’M from Chicago,” boasted the commercial 
traveler. 
**Dew tell,” said the inlander. ‘Well, who's 
running the hotel up there now?” 
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IT HAD STUCK FAST 


charged to you. No fuss or feathers. It 
charges down and then is charged up. It is 
known as the Gotham double-entry system. 
If you don’t come back it is charged to the 
next man. 

“For me?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he said, and reached for the suit- 
casc. 

I put it on the pavement between my legs. 
“Young man,” I said, firmly, “there will be 
no moaning at the bar for you if you touch 
that suit-case. If you feel you need that 
taxi, keep it. Gimme a match.” 

He gave it me with a gesture of surprise. 

“Now,” I said, “I’m going to have a 
smoke. I need it.” 

I stooped over the suit-case to geta cigar, 
and touched the spring. It would not work. 
I shook it, but to no purpose. I kicked it 
savagely, with no result. 

It had stuck fast. 


Both 
S [)° you believe, sir, that on Election Day 
the women should be at the polls?” 
“Yes, sir,” the crusty bachelor unexpected- 
ly replied —“ at both of ‘°em—north and south.” 











Getting Acquainted 


The Cult of the (Guest-room 


BY SARAH REDINGTON 


Bi fore the guest arrive f. the 


perfect hostess (who has taken a Correspondence 


Course in Hospitality) inspects her guest-room, and soliloquizes thus: 


“[VE remembered, I’ve remembered 
[he new embroidered spread, 

he towels cross-stitched in designs 
Of navy blue and red. 

It always seems so much too small, 
Che ‘guest towel’ of to-day 

Perhaps that’s why the modern guest 
Won’t make a longer stay. 

“l’ve remembered, I’ve remembered 
lhe nosegay, stiff and tight, 

The reading-lamp with cretonne shade 
That throws a ghastly light. 

The ‘Kind Words’ calendar I’ve hung, 
And by the hand-glass set 

Some Bargain Sale cologne 
lhe price mark’s on it yet! 


oh dear! 


“I’ve remembered, I’ve remembered 
Pink sealing-wax to bring, 

Removed a cache of spoons from ’twixt 
The mattress and the spring. 

‘Sleep Sweet Within This Quiet Room’ 
I’ve had reframed; I’ve bought 

For bedside books, Jane Eyre, Lucille, 
And Gems of Modern Thought. 


“I’ve remembered, I’ve remembered 
A lot of details small 

That I am very sure no guest 
Would ever want at all. 

But *twould be shocking ignorance 
Of Fashion Journals’ chat 

To aim for Solid Comfort here, 
And let it go at that.” 
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Misunderstood 


H! NRY, aged four, goes to a kindergarten 
class. During the recent holidays some 
visitors came to see the school, and the 
teacher was anxious to have her little pupils 
tell how much they knew of the significance 
f Christmas. She had just been telling them 
ow Joseph and Mary went to Jerusalem 
to pay taxes. 

“Which of you can tell these ladies why 
Joseph and Mary went to Jerusalem?” said 
she. 

“T know,” said little Henry; “they went 
to pay their taxi-cab bill!” 


No Tax on This 


oe HO can make a sentence and use the 
word ‘income’ correctly?” asked the 
teacher of the second grade. 
“You may tell us, Johnny,” indicating a 
little boy whose hand was waving violently. 
“In come a rat,” was the triumphant re- 


sponse. 


A Solution 


WO Philadelphia children were playing in 
the space before Marie’s house. Marie re- 
membered the teaching of her parents, but 
she wished to play a certain game and her 
companion, Henry, wished to play anocher. 
“See here, Marie,” said Henry, “you 
ought to play my game, you know. 
| am your visitor, and you ought 
to do what ] want to do.” 
While she quite realized the 
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Reversing the Code 


“Wi AT do you mane by writing me that 

my Jimmie can’t pass :nto the next 
grade?’ stormed an irate female, bursting 
into the principal’s room. ‘An’ after him 
doin’ such grand work all the year.” 

“Why, Mrs. Flaherty,” replied the teacher, 
**you must know better than that. I’ve sent 
you his report-cards every month and you 
know that his marks have been nearly all 
a 

““Indade they hov, and yit you say he 
can’t pass. I don’t understand it, mum.” 

“Tl am afraid you don’t understand out 
system of marking. D means deficient, you 
know.” 

“Sure | don’t know phat that may be, 
mum, but Jimmie told me all about the 
letters. Sure ‘D’ is dandy, ‘C’ is corking, 
‘B’ is bum, an’ ‘A’ is awful—an’ he’s got 
*C’s’ an’ ‘D's’ ivery month.” 


Something New 


HE new minister was asked to dine at the 

home of one of his parishioners, and, of 
course, responded to the request to Say 
grace. In the little pause which succeeded 
the ““amen” the small daughter of the family 
exclaimed, naively: 

“Well, my papa don’t know that piece!” 





truth of what Henry said, Marie ? iy 
was reluctant to give him his ' LS 
way. After a moment’s reflection 7 oF, $ 
she said: if. : 
“Let’s go over to your house, 2 , 
Henry.” ES 
F\ 
Unexpected { - 
UNTIE felt called upon to x 
chide Annie for getting wet t S 
so often. One day mother and ¥ 
auntie were sitting by the din- iz 
ing-table talking of Annie’s still 2 
being out when it was beginning E 
to rain. = “s 
Just then they heard the kitchen c = © 
door open softly Yj ou 
“There she is now,” said oN Sh =f 
mother. | i +o x 
“Who has wet feet now?” 
called auntie. 
An ominous stillness for the 
space of three seconds, then a WL OAD san 
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gruff voice replied: 
“The ice man,” 


“Oh, how I envy that woman her figure!” 
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Cause for an Investigation 


(From behind the can.) 


“Say. J ain’t knockin’ nobody, but that’s the fifth waffle 


dat guy’s bought, an’ if I had a job in a bank like he’s got, I wouldn't be seen 


blowin’ so much money on women.” 





College Style 


AROLD, aged six, was taken by his father 
to see his first football game, and was very 
much impressed. The feature that caught his 
greatest approval, however, did not become 
evident until he said his prayers that night. 
As he knelt at his mother’s knee, to the 
terror of his parents Harold prayed, with 
true football vim: 
“God bless father, 
God bless mother, 
God bless Harold— 
Boom! Rah! Rah!” 


Fletcherism at the Zoo 
A LITTLE Boston girl, who had frequently 


been admonished by her parents as to 
the evils resulting from hurried mastication 
of food, was, on a recent visit to New York, 
taken by an uncle to the Zoo in the Bronx. 
Among the beasts that particularly claimed 
her attention were the camels. She watched 
them long and earnestly as they munched 
huge bunches of grass, and then turned to 
her uncle. 
“Uncle,” said she, “ what a treat it would be 
for father and mother and Professor Fletcher 
to see those camels chewing all day!” 


Association of Ideas 


A MOTHER took her four-year-old son to a 
restaurant for his first luncheon outside 
of the nursery at home. He behaved with 
perfect propriety, and watched the elaborate 
service with keen interest. When the finger- 
bowls were placed on the table, he noticed 
the square white mint on the plate at the side 
of the bowl, and exclaimed: 
“Oh, mother, look at the cunning little 
cakes of soap she brought us!” 


Regret 


| USED to feel sad, 
When I sat down to sup, 
To think of the creatures 
We'd all eaten up. 


But now I am sadder 
Than ever before 
To find every day 
The poor creatures cost more. 


*Twas cruel to eat them. 
It’s crueller still 
To feel that you cannot, 
Because of the bill. 
RatpH BERGENGREN. 
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Not Waterproof 


I] TLE Ethel had been invited by a play- 
mate to spe nd a few weeks at the latter's 
immer home at the beach, and the invitation 
as thankfully accepted. As bathing was 
the principal feature of the place, Ethel’s 
other made her a fine new bathing-suit, of 
vhich the little miss was very proud. Her 
mother accompanied her to her friend’s house, 
where she was to spend the week-end, and the 
following morning the entire party proceeded 
to the beach. Ethel was extremely. timid 
about going into the water until she saw the 
others were perfectly safe. Then she ven- 
tured in. The water suddenly grew deeper 
and rose over her waist, much to the sur- 
prise of the little girl, who cried to her mother 
in anguish: 
“Oh, mother, my bathing-suit leaks.” 


The Same Source 
A TEACHER engaged in social settlement 
work was chatting at the Social Center 
one afternoon with a number of her small 
Polish and Hebrew charges when one young- 
ster proudly announced: 
“We gotta new brudder to our house to- 
day!” 
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The Pot Hunter 
N°?! HING is quite so much beneath a true 


sportsman as shooting fowl before giving 
them a fighting chance on the wing 

\ hunter of this type was in the field with 
another man who was out for his first hunt. 
Soon a quail was discovered running in the 
road ahead of them. 

“Don’t shoot it on the run!” the sports- 
man called, rather harshly, when he saw the 
other raise his gun. 

“T won’t. I'll wait till it stops.” 


Too Much for Him 
A METHODIST bishop in the Northwest 


tells of a conversation he once had with 
a Wyoming man touching certain difficulties 
of the latter’s religious tenets. 

“Bishop,” said this naive Westerner, “| 
do not refuse to believe the story of the ark. 
I can accept the ark’s great size, its odd 
shape, and the vast number of animals it 
contained; but when I am asked to believe 
that the children of Israel carried this un- 
wieldy thing for forty years in the wilderness 
I must confess that my faith breaks down.” 





“You have!” exclaimed the 
teacher. “‘Where did you get 
him?” 

“Oh, Dr. Goldberg fetched 
him,” asserted the youth, with a 
knowing look on his face. 

At this juncture a Polish lad (one 
of a family of ten) eagerly broke 
into the conversation. “‘ Teacher!” 
he cried, “we take of him, too!” 


He Had Suffered 
[ZR JACOBS boarded an East 


Side car with his son. The 
youth was tall and ungainly. He 
looked at least twelve years old, 
but when the conductor called for 
the fares the father slowly count- 
ed out five pennies. 

“*Look here,” said the conductor, 
“where’s the fare for the boy?” 

“Vy, he ain’t five—” 

“Five!” growled the conductor. 
“Go on! he’s fourteen if he’s a 
day.” 

“Och, no,” pleaded Izri, in 
true Yiddish fashion. ‘He can’t 
be five. He—” 

“Well, he looks a good deal 
older,” the conductor insisted. 

“Certainly,” said the older 
Jacobs. “Certainly. Vy shouldn’t 
he? He’s had a lot of trouble!” 











* My! butit’s lonesome. I won- 


; ] 9”) 
der when master’s coming back 











(Tommy in church for the first time.) 


Who’s Who 


BY CHARLOTTE 


Who’s Who 
Little Boo-Hoo? 
Why, bless you, his daddy thought every 
one knew 
The person ‘round here to whom homage 
is due 
Who keeps April weather the whole year 
through, 
With dazzle of sunshine, then storm from 
the blue 
Little Boo-Hoo. 
Just two! 


Here, you, 
Little Boo-Hoo! 
Can’t dad even 
must brew? 
And mother despairs, “One would think 
that you knew, 
By this time, how Jitile he is!’ And I view 
The havoc I’ve wrought, and I mutter, 
“Te’s true 
He’s just two, 
Little Boo-Hoo!”’ 


squeeze YOu, but trouble 


in 





* Mother, why don’t they wear pajamas ? 


the Nurseryr 


WILSON 


What a stew, 
Little Boo-Hoo! 
Can’t your bow-wow remark, or your big 
kitty mew, 


But the tears tumble out of those twin 
heavens blue, 
And that panic-sound echoes the whole 


shack through, 
And brings every soul rushing madly to 
you, 
Little Boo-Hoo, 
Just two? 


You’re a few, 
Little Boo-Hoo! 
Why, the dimples are dancing again! 
a crew 


Of love-imps- 


Like 


and, bless me! they actu’lly 
grew 
While the April clouds hid them from casual 
view! 
Never mind: 
you'll do, 
At just two, 
Little Boo-Hoo! 


sing or sob, cry or crow— 














Painting by N.C. Wyeth Illustration for ‘“‘ The Tobacco Famine at Tamarac” 


LOOKING LONGINGLY INTO THE GRAY EYES OF PEACHY THE UNATTAINABLE 





